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PREFACE. 


In  the  beautiful  region  of  Polynesia,  of  which 
this  volume  treats,  there  dwells,  at  the  present 
hour,  a  small  but  rising  nation  of  Christians. 

The  numerous  islands,  occupied  by  its  people, 
contain  169  Protestant  places  of  worship.  Con- 
nected with  these  there  are  24  Resident  European 
and  Native  Ministers ;  13  Catechists ;  214  Day- 
School  Teachers ;  676  Sabbath-School  Teachers ; 
856  Lay  Preachers  ;  9,822  Church  Members  ;  and 
248  Day  Schools,  containing  9,712  Scholars.  The 
number  of  regular  attendants  upon  public  worship 
is  about  30,000,  and  more  than  £3,000  per  annum 
are  contributed  voluntarily  by  the  people  for  reli- 
gious purposes. 

Eorty  years  ago  there  was  not  one  Christian 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  same  region.  At 
that  time  gross  and  unbroken  darkness  prevailed. 
The  people  were  universally  given  up  to  a  vile 
system  of  heathenism,  and  the  land  was  steeped  in 
blood,  shed  during  intestine  wars,  and  by  the  deeds 
of  a  rapacious  despotism. 

To   trace  the   progress    of   enlightenment    and 
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civilisation  issuing  in  the  results  specified,  is  the 
object  of  the  following  pages.  A  change  so  stu- 
pendous, and  rapid,  as  the  one  here  indicated,  may 
well  claim  the  candid  consideration  of  thoughtful 
minds,  and  is  worthy  of  an  abler  pen  than  that 
which  here  attempts  its  delineation.  The  history 
is  by  no  means  exhausted  in  these  pages  ;  nor  has 
the  writer  been  able  to  dwell,  at  any  length,  upon 
those  lessons  that  may  be  learnt,  from  the  various 
aspects  of  religious  and  social  progress,  among  the 
Tonguese.  Of  one  thing,  however,  every  careful 
reader  will  be  fully  convinced,  in  regard  to  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  Missions  among  the  Heathen. 
The  immediate  and  large  employment  of  a  well- 
trained  native  agency,  in  the  Friendly  and  other 
Islands  of  Polynesia,  has  received  the  signal  sanc- 
tion and  blessing  of  God.  The  experiences  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  throughout  the  insular  system 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  concur  in  declaring  that  the 
development  and  culture  of  this  instrumentality 
ought,  more  than  ever,  to  command  the  attention 
of  Missionary  Societies,  in  all  the  great  centres 
of  foreign  operations. 

The  material  for  this  work  was  in  hand,  and  was 
intended  for  publication,  several  years  ago  ;  but 
other  pressing  duties  necessitated  its  being  laid 
aside  until  now.  After  the  return  of  the  author  to 
England,  three  years  were  spent,  in  the  compilation 
and  translation  of  various  works,  published  for  the 
benefit   of  the   Tonguese,   by  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
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sionary  Society  ;  while  three  years  more  were 
devoted,  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  the  completion  of  a  trans- 
lation of  the  entire  Bible  into  the  native  tongue,  in 
the  original  preparation  of  which  several  honoured 
Missionaries  had  largely  shared. 

These  engagements  must  be  the  writer's  apology 
for  offering  to  the  public  the  "  Reminiscences  "  of 
a  Missionary  career  completed  several  years  ago. 

As  nothing  has  been  here  written  from  any  other 
motive  than  that  of  conveying  useful  information, 
and  with  the  sincere  desire  to  promote  a  warmer 
and  more  self-sacrificing  Missionary  spirit  among 
Christian  people,  the  volume  is  commended  to  the 
kindly  consideration  of  the  reader,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High,  the  effects  of 
whose  saving  power  it  narrates,  and  whose  glory 
the  author  humbly  seeks  to  magnify. 

Keighley,  Yorkshire, 
July,  1865, 
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Departure  of  the  "  General  Hewitt "  for  Sydney — Santa  Cruz — The  Peak  of 
Teneriffe — An  Irish  Squabble — An  Awkward  Dilemma — Rescue  of  Pour  Men 
from  Starvation  at  Sea — Lord  Gough's  Island. — Bass'  Straits. — Port  Jackson. 

Having  received  a  Missionary  appointment  to 
the  islands  of  Tonga,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  embarked  in  the  good  ship  "  General  Hewitt," 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1845,  and  sailed  the  follow- 
ing day  from  Gravesend,  bound  for  Sydney.  It 
was  the  Sabbath,  and  our  long  voyage  was  com- 
menced amid  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bells. 
These  sounds  are  dear  under  all  circumstances  to 
the  true  English  Christian  heart ;  but  perhaps 
they  never  seem  so  sweet  or  mellow  as  when  we 
think  that  they  are  heard  for  the  last  time.  At 
any  rate,  on  that  day  their  tones  struck  deeply 
even  into  the  bosoms  of  the  light-hearted  and 
brawny  mariners,  who  with  subdued  voices  sheeted 
home  the  canvass,  hoisted  the  yards,  and  finally 
performed  in  comparative  silence  the  usually  noisy 
operation  of  heaving  up  the  anchor.  The  passen- 
gers also  spoke  in  subdued  accents ;  the  tear  stood 
in  many  eyes ;  and  when  aware  at  length  of  the 
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first  gentle  motion  of  the  ship  toward  our  distant 
destination,  each  individual  seemed  busy  with  his 
own  thoughts. 

Indeed,  there  are  few  persons,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, who  could  refrain  from  being  some- 
what sentimental.  In  that  company  there  were 
a^ed  ones  whose  entire  life-ties  and  associations  of 
the  past  were  now  left  behind  for  ever.  They  were 
about  to  try  the  perilous  experiment  of  a  juvenile 
ardour  in  colonial  life  with  fast  diminishing  days 
and  the  increasing  infirmities  of  old  age.  Others, 
forming  the  major  portion  of  our  companions,  were 
radiant  and  buoyant  with  all  the  vigour  and  fire  of 
youth,  dreading  no  rude  check  to  their  future  pros- 
perity, and  believing  in  the  certain  attainment  of 
their  most  ambitious  desires.  Others  again,  who 
had  seen  much  of  human  life  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  were  neither  elated  nor  depressed,  but 
seemed  to  look  with  philosophic  calmness  alike 
upon  the  past  and  future ;  and  they  quietly  settled 
down  to  the  patient  endurance  and  passing  enjoy- 
ment of  present  things.  As  for  ourselves,  the 
dreams  of  youth  and  the  sober  but  intense  desires  of 
riper  years  were  now  fulfilling.  We  were  leaving 
the  land  of  our  fathers,  with  its  manifold  religious 
institutions  and  blessings,  to  glide  over  a  wide 
waste  of  waters,  traverse  many  an  unknown  path, 
mingle  with  strange  people  and  barbarous  life,  and 
possibly  we  might,  like  others,  be  laid  at  last  by 
the  hands  of  strangers  in  some  lonesome  Missionary 
grave.  Whatever  others  on  board  the  "  General 
Hewitt"  might  have  thought  or  felt, we  could  only 
adequately  express  the  sadness  of  that  moment  by  the 
silent  language  of  a  burning  tear.  We  thought  that 
the  Sabbath-bells  were  cheering  us  forward  to  our 
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toil ;  but  as  we  slowly  floated  along,  their  sound 
became  mellowed  by  increasing  distance,  and  finally 
dying  away  altogether,  we  felt  that  they  had  rung 
out  a  fitting  and  solemn  farewell.  An  aching  feel- 
ing of  long  separation  from  beloved  ones  and  from 
favourite  pursuits  crept  upon  us.  The  past  seemed 
but  as  "  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,"  and  we  instinc- 
tively cast  our  eye  forward  over  the  mighty  waters 
before  us  in  a  vain  attempt  to  read  the  secrets  of 
the  future.  A  new  chapter  in  life's  short  history 
was  begun;  and  with  what  events  was  it  to  be  filled, 
and  where  would  it  close  ? 

We  shall  not  inflict  upon  our  readers  a  tedious 
detail  of  the  trivial  and  routine  incidents  of  an 
ordinary  Australian  voyage.  Any  such  long  voy- 
age has  its  ever  varying  charms  for  a  lover  of  ocean; 
but  in  these  days  of  travel  the  romance  of  sea4ife 
is  gone  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Neverthe- 
less, a  few  unusual  and  interesting  inroads  were 
made  upon  the  monotony  of  the  voyage,  which 
may  possibly  convey  information,  and  need  not 
withal  take  long  to  tell. 

Eor  several  days  after  a  last  sight  of  the  Land's 
End  but  few  of  our  fellow-voyagers  ventured  to 
make  an  appearance  at   the  well-spread   table  of 

Captain  H 1.     Occasionally  the  temptation  to 

do  so  seemed  too  strong  for  some  of  Neptune's  cap- 
tives. A  cadaverous  face  would  peep  out  from  a 
state-room  door,  with  a  faint  smile  of  assurance 
and  hope  at  the  sound  and  sight  of  dinner;  but 
the  attempt  to  turn  the  laugh  upon  the  old  sea- 
king  too  often  proved  futile.  The  lugubrious  coun- 
tenance would  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  came,  and 
the  meditated  attack  upon  " roast  and  boiled"  was 
unavoidably  adjourned  to  some  good  time  coming. 

B  2 
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To  one  at  least  of  our  number  the  ocean  had  no 
pleasures,  and  the  distant  future  no  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  endurance  of  present  misery.  One 
of  the  ladies,  the  wife  of  a  medical  gentleman  pro- 
ceeding to  Sydney,  became  exceedingly  ill,  and  was 
reduced  to  such  extremity  by  incessant  sickness 
that  her  life  was  despaired  of.    Although  the  doctor 
had  everything  on  board  in  the  shape  of  carriages 
and  furniture  of  all  kinds  for  setting  up  an  extensive  . 
establishment  at  the  antipodes,  the  life  of  his  good 
lady  was  of  more  value  than  it  all;  and  he  entered  into 
an  immediate  arrangement  with  the  captain  to  make 
for  Madeira  or  Teneriffe.     Happily  for  them  they 
had  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  to  meet  such 
an  emergency,  and  happily  for  us  we  had  through 
their  misfortune  the  chance  of  enjoying  an  unex- 
pected ramble  through  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Santa  Cruz. 

The  island  of  Teneriffe  has  often  been  described 
by  travellers,  and  we  shall  therefore  comprise  what 
we  have  to  say  about  it  in  few  words.  It  is  most 
of  all  remarkable  for  its  lofty  peak,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  the  Peak  of  Teyde.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  12,176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in 
clear  weather  it  has  been  distinctly  seen  even  at  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Upon 
leaving  the  island  we  ourselves  saw  it  at  a  distance 
of  ninety  miles,  looming  high  above  the  horizon  ; 
and  but  for  night  coming  on,  we  should  no  doubt 
have  seen  it  for  several  hours  longer. 

Santa  Cruz  is  the  chief  town  of  Teneriffe,  and  is 
situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island.  As 
viewed  from  the  sea  the  place  presents  a  very  curious 
and  rather  forbidding  appearance.  To  the  north  there 
is  a  range  of  conical  peaks  which  rise  one  over  the 
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other  in  symmetrical  groups;  and  against  the  largest 
of  these  peaks,  as  a  back-ground,  the  whole  of  the 
town  seems  crowded.  The  houses  having  yellow, 
red,  and  white  fronts,  without  any  semblance  of 
roofs,  are  planted  very  closely  together,  but  are 
interspersed,  nevertheless,  with  the  black  spires  of 
churches  and  the  dark  tapering  tops  of  numerous 
cypress  trees.  The  shore  of  the  open  roadstead  is 
girt  by  a  belt  of  black  rock,  and  in  its  immediate 
vicinity  vegetation  seems  to  be  struggling  for  very 
life.  The  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  barren  shore 
and  the  rich  and  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  higher 
grounds,  and  especially  of  the  shaded  ravines  on 
the  mountain  sides,  is  very  striking.  These,  how- 
ever, were  after-impressions  of  the  place,  inasmuch 
as  we  apj)roached  the  anchorage  when  night  had 
closed  in.  It  was  pleasant  and  interesting  then  to 
watch,  at  a  distance,  the  lights  of  many  fishing-boats 
scattered  all  over  the  bay,  flickering  and  dancing 
with  the  undulations  of  the  waves ;  and  still  more 
so  to  hear  above  the  ripple  of  the  sea  the  faint 
sounds  of  music  from  the  military  band  on  shore. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  port  officials  came 
alongside  to  ascertain  our  business ;  and  being 
satisfied  on  that  point,  and  we  having  a  clean  bill 
of  health,  permission  was  given  to  land.  Various 
excursion  parties  were  soon  on  shore,  and  scamper- 
ing in  hot  haste  through  lovely  vineyards,  or  over 
the  rugged  hills,  and  down  into  the  fruitful  valleys. 
The  best  use  was  made  of  the  limited  time  for 
sight- seeing.  The  day  was  hot  and  sultry,  and 
our  party  found  the  cool  shade  of  a  large  vineyard 
more  agreeable  than  the  exposure  to  which  many 
of  the  passengers  were  subjected.  The  proprietor 
kindly  escorted  us  over  his  grounds,  and  explained 
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in  very  broken  English  the  various  sorts  of  vines 
and  the  mode  of  their  cultivation.  In  passing 
through  the  town,  we  met  several  groups  of  scowl- 
ing and  lazy-looking  priests,  whilst  we  were  followed 
from  street  to  street  by  troops  of  pathetic  beggars. 
These  last  seemed  to  be  more  impudent  than  neces- 
sitous, and  no  doubt  they  considered  the  arrival  of 
an  English  ship  like  the  "  General  Hewitt  "asa 
perfect  god- send. 

The  only  objects  in  the  town  which  appeared  to 
have  an  imposing  aspect,  were  the  extensive  and 
handsome  pier,  built  of  well  wrought  granite,  and 
the  adjoining  military  quarters.  The  streets  proved 
to  be  exceedingly  narrow,  although  straight  and 
tolerably  well  paved.  In  some  localities  the  over- 
hanging verandahs  of  the  houses  quite  darkened  the 
roadway  below.  In  one  of.  the  churches  we  were 
shown  into  a  beautiful  sacristy,  the  entire  interior 
of  which  is  decorated  with  a  wonderful  mass  of 
exquisite  and  delicately  carved  work  in  oak.  It  is 
alike  unique  in  style,  and  marvellous  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  artistic  skill.  Although  Santa  Cruz  is  not 
the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Teneriffe,  the  town  is 
nevertheless  well  supplied  with  churches  and 
monastic  institutions ;  but  the  one  we  visited,  a 
very  spacious  edifice  indeed,  seemed  to  have  but 
indifferent  and  even  tawdry  decorations. 

Emits  of  all  kinds,  for  the  season,  were  abun- 
dant and  cheap,  as  also  the  light  wanes  for  which 
the  island  is  celebrated.  In  the  latter  article  a 
considerable  trade  was  driven  by  several  of  the 
steerage  passengers,  but  the  liquor  proved  not  to 
be  quite  so  harmless  as  the  purchasers  had  ima- 
gined. Among  others  a  herculean  Irishwoman 
had  remained  too  long  in  the  wine  cellar.    Reeling 
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along  the  pier,  she  met  with  the  Portuguese 
sentries  on  duty,  and  began  to  launch  forth  her 
rich  Irish  brogue  in  the  midst  of  a  jabber- 
ing and  grinning  mob.  The  noise  brought  to  the 
scene  one  or  fovo  more  steerage  passengers  in  a 
similar  condition,  whose  fists  as  well  as  tongues 
began  to  work  at  an  amazing  rate  upon  the  asto- 
nished crowd,  and  there  was  every  chance  of  a 
perfect  riot.  Happily,  however,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  otherwise  we  could  not  tell,  two  of  the 
number  were  treated  to  a  ducking  in  the  sea.  This 
materially  cooled  their  temper,  if  not  their  courage 
too  ;  and  the  huge  Irishwoman  was  finally  tumbled 
into  a  boat,  sans  ceremonie,  and  taken  on  board. 
The  Portuguese  certainly  displayed  great  forbear- 
ance and  good  temper  throughout  the  affair.  To 
us  the  sight  was  degrading  in  the  extreme,  and  it 
considerably  modified  the  opinion  we  were  prepared 
to  express  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

A  safe  return  on  board  did  not  end  the  catalogue 
of  our  Teneriffe  adventures.  During  the  night  the 
weather  became  wild  and  squally ;  and  when 
morning  dawned  all  the  vessels  in  the  road- 
stead had  either  been  drifted  from  the  anchorage 
or  had  put  out  to  sea  for  safety.  The  "  General 
Hewitt"  also  had  dragged  her  anchor,  and  at  one 
time  was  in  considerable  danger  of  drifting  on  to 
the  shore.  The  whole  of  the  heavy  cable  was  run 
out  in  the  hope  of  bringing  up  again ;  but  such  is 
the  shelving  nature  of  the  anchorage  ground  off 
Santa  Cruz,  that  the  attempt  proved  fruitless.  Sail 
was  then  made,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea  with  a  stiff 
breeze  blowing,  dragging  all  the  while  a  pon- 
derous anchor  and  ninety  fathoms  of  massive  chain 
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cable.  Talk  about  being  "tied  by  the  foot,"— we 
found  it  a  far  more  serious  affair  to  be  thus  held 
by  the  nose  !  The  captain  was  unable  to  attend  to 
the  duties  of  the  ship,  and  the  chief  officer  was  not 
inclined  to  take  the  responsibility  of  slipping  the 
cable  at  the  commencement  of  a  long  voyage,  and 
in  a  place  where  the  loss  could  not  be  made  good. 
Under  any  circumstances,  the  task  of  getting  up 
the  anchor  with  so  much  cable  out  would  have 
been  laborious  enough  ;  but  with  the  ship  under 
sail  it  became  one  of  immense  difficulty.  The 
strain  was  terrible,  and  every  inch  was  gained  by 
slow  degrees.  The  weary  tramp  of  the  crew  round 
the  capstan  continued  throughout  the  day  and  the 
whole  of  the  following  night.  The  gamut  and 
song-book,  as  well  as  the  good-nature  of  both  lar- 
board and  starboard  watches,  were  all  exhausted 
long  before  the  gruff  and  welcome  words  of  "  'Vast 
heaving  there— the  anchor's  home,"  released  the 
sailors  from  their  toil.  Even  the  extra  allowances 
of  grog  did  not  prevent  a  great  deal  of  hard  grum- 
bling and  repressed  anger  on  their  part  against  the 
unfortunate  couple  who  had  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  misfortune  and  delay.  At  all  events, 
what  with  the  re-action  resulting  from  the  excite- 
ment of  our  excursion  on  shore,  the  horrible  clatter 
and  clank  day  and  night  of  chains  and  blocks  and 
human  feet,  accompanied  by  the  monotonous  mu- 
sical performances  of  the  sailors,  we  felt  indescrib- 
ably thankful  when  clear  away  from  Santa  Cruz, 
and  when  the  majestic  Peak  of  Teneriffe  was  lost 
amongst  the  clouds. 

In  latitude  10°  S.,  we  sighted  what  proved  to  be 
an  American  brig,  bearing  down  upon  our  track  with 
her  ensign  hoisted  half-mast  high  as  a  signal  of 
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distress.      On   perceiving    this,     Captain    H 1 


shortened  sail,  and  speedily  the  ships  were  within 
speaking  distance.  With  our  glasses  we  could  see 
the  captain  of  the  hrig  standing  in  the  shrouds 
with  speaking-trumpet  in  hand.  As  he  raised  it, 
every  ear  was  strained  to  catch  the  sound,  and 
amid  a  deathlike  silence  the  words  came  slowly  but 
distinctly  across  the  foaming  billows  :  "  Four  Eng- 
lishmen— picked  up  at  sea — five  hundred  miles 
from  land — starvation — can  you  send  a  boat  on 
board  ?  "  That  was  enough.  Ready  hands  and 
sharp  knives  cut  adrift  the  lashings  of  one  of  the 
boats,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  it 
was  bounding  away  for  further  information.  On 
returning,  we  learnt  that,  some  three  weeks  before, 
the  American  had  come  across  a  small  boat  drifting 
about,  the  sport  of  wind  and  waves.  In  it  he  found 
four  men  lying,  apparently  at  the  point  of  death. 
He  removed  thern  to  his  vessel,  and  paid  every 
attention  to  their  case  which  humanity  could  dic- 
tate. Bv  the  blessing  of  God  the  men  all  recovered. 
They  stated  that  they  had  been  employed  under 
the  English  Government  in  the  construction  of  a 
lighthouse  upon  a  rock  in  the  Bermudas,  when  one 
evening,  on  their  departure  for  the  mainland,  they 
were  suddenly  overtaken  by  a  hurricane  or  tornado, 
to  which  those  islands '  are  very  liable.  After 
struggling  against  the  storm  until  exhausted,  they 
were  hopelessly  driven  out  to  sea.  Their  small 
stock  of  water  and  food  was  soon  spent ;  and 
when  the  American  rescued  them  they  had  been 
for  several  days  without  sustenance  of  any  kind. 
Being  British  subjects,  the  captain  of  the  brig 
wished  either  to  put  them  on  board  the  "  General 
Hewitt,"  or  to  receive  a  sufficient  supply  of  pro- 
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visions  for  their  use  until  they  might  reach  the 
Brazils.  Having  been  already  eighty  days  at  sea, 
from  New  York,  his  own  ship's  company  were 
placed  on  short  allowance  of  provisions  and  water. 
Under  these  painful  circumstances  a  liberal  supply 
of  all  he  wanted  was  sent,  together  with  a  sub- 
scription in  money  raised  among  our  passengers 
for  the  benefit  of  the  four  men.  We  strongly  sus- 
pected that  they  were  escaped  convicts,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  principles  of  common  humanity 
prompted  our  charity;  and  we  could  only  hope  that 
it  would  not  be  abused,  and  that  the  providential 
escape  which  the  poor  men  had  experienced  might 
lead  them  to  a  better  course  of  life,  if  our  suspicions 
were  correct. 

On  parting  company  with  the  brig,  we  held 
on  our  course  to  the  southward,  and  after  tra- 
versing some  fifteen  hundred  miles  sighted  Lord 
Gough's  Island.  This  rocky  speck  upon  the  wide 
ocean  is  but  seldom  seen  by  voyagers.  It  is  of 
no  great  extent,  and  is  black  and  barren  withal ; 
but  its  very  smallness  and  solitude  made  it  in  our 
eyes  all  the  more  grand  and  awe-inspiring.  What 
can  there  be  among  the  inanimate  things  of  our 
world  more  majestic  than  a  rugged  old  rock  rearing 
its  grim  crags  toward  heaven,  and  braving  immovably 
and  silently  the  pelting  storms,  the  rush  of  foaming 
billows,  and  the  wild  thunders  of  ages  ?  Resting 
there  upon  its  foundations  "  a  thousand  fathoms 
deep,"  and  insensible  to  surrounding  tempests  and 
commotion,  it  forms  a  noble  emblem  of  what  is 
permanent  and  changeless.  It  reminded  one  of 
what  the  old  Book  says  :  "  One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh :  but  the 
earth    abideth  for  ever."     The  day  on  which  we 
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sighted  the  rock  was  extremely  gloomy,  and,  as  it 
stood  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  against  the  murky 
sky,  it  had  a  very  weird  look,  and  like  a  spectre  too 
it  suddenly  vanished  from  our  sight  amid  surround- 
ing mists.  Lord  Gough's  Island  is,  however,  one 
of  heaven's  waymarks  for  the  venturesome  mariner. 
Short  as  was  the  glance  obtained  of  it,  we  were 
able  from  thence  to  make  another  and  direct  start 
for  our  still  distant  port. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  island  we  entered  the  south- 
ern region  of  strong  westerly  gales,  and  our  gallant 
vessel  was  driven  with  impetuous  velocity  across  the 
Southern  Ocean.  For  many  days  in  succession  the 
ship  ran  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  knots  an 
hour.  The  surface  of  the  sea,  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  was  white  as  the  purest  snow-drift.  Huge 
waves  rushed  after  us  in  wild  confusion,  as  if  anx- 
ious and  determined  to  scale  our  frail  citadel  and 
whelm  us  in  ruin.  Sails  were  torn  to  shreds,  ropes 
parted  asunder  like  rotten  thread,  and  still  we 
careered  along  with  little  more  than  bare  poles. 
During  the  night  one  sea  more  formidable  than 
the  rest  struck  amidships,  and  bore  all  before  it. 
The  "  General  Hewitt "  quivered  and  staggered 
from  stem  to  stern  like  a  thing  of  life  in  its  death 
agonies.  Reeling  over  under  the  enormous  pres- 
sure, it  seemed  for  a  time  doubtful  whether  the 
ship  would  right  itself  again  or  not.  The  deck 
was  swept  fore  and  aft,  and  the  poop,  state-rooms, 
and  cabins  were  deluged  in  a  moment  by  the  hiss- 
ing flood.  But,  after  all,  the  damage  done  was  not 
very  great.  A  large  portion  of  the  bulwarks  was 
washed  away,  and  some  of  the  live  stock  destroyed ; 
but  that  was  all,  excepting  the  alarm  to  the  pas- 
sengers, and  the  discomfort  of  wet   carpets   and 
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bedding  in  the  case  of  those  whose  cabins  had  been 
invaded.  The  repair  of  the  bulwarks  was  soon 
accomplished ;  and  as  the  wind  was  fair,  nobody 
seemed  to  care  much  about  its  strength.  One  day 
a  solitary  gleam  of  sunshine  revealed  the  outlines 
of  the  Island  of  Amsterdam  in  long.  77°  48'  E., 
lat.  37°  51'  S.  Then  followed  black  skies  and  wild 
winds  again,  until,  at  length,  the  coast  of  New 
Holland  fringed  the  horizon. 

Favoured  by  a  fine  commanding  breeze  and 
a  gorgeous  day,  we  were  able,  instead  of  standing 
to  the  southward  of  Tasmania,  to  shape  a  direct 
course  through  Bass'  Straits,  as  the  shortest  route 
to  the  Australian  coast.  At  the  nearest  points  of 
land  between  that  country  and  Tasmania,  the  dis- 
tance will  be  about  one  hundred  and  five  miles  ; 
but,  although  so  spacious,  these  straits  are  thickly 
studded  with  islands,  and  rocks,  and  shoals.  The 
navigation  is  therefore  difficult,  and  often  critical, 
even  with  the  advantages  of  broad  daylight.  To 
us,  however,  after  so  many  weeks  of  tossing  and 
storm,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  land 
of  any  kind ;  and,  leaving  all  care  and  danger  to 
the  captain,  we  felt  disposed  to  look  upon  every 
bare  rock  or  sandy  beach  as  a  sort  of  paradise. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1846,  we  entered  Port- 
Jackson  Heads,  and  cast  anchor  in  safety,  although 
not  without  accident,  in  front  of  the  city  of  Syd- 
ney. Miscalculating  in  the  darkness  the  distance 
between  our  own  and  another  ship,  the  pilot  ordered 
the  anchor  of  the  "  General  Hewitt "  to  be  let  go 
too  soon,  so  that,  in  swinging  round  under  the 
force  of  wind  and  tide,  we  came  into  violent  collision 
with  the  other  vessel,  and  considerable  damage  was 
done  to  boats  and  rigging.     Providentially,  no  per- 
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sonal  injury  was  sustained  by  any  one  on  the  crowded 
deck.  Being  night,  we  could  only  see  the  nume- 
rous lights  of  the  town,  and  the  moving  signal- 
lights  of  steamers  or  other  smaller  craft  plying, 
even  at  that  late  hour,  across  the  harbour.  Pre- 
sently a  boat  from  the  shore  arrived,  and  the  mail 
was  landed.  We  were  then  left  to  seek  repose  for 
the  night ;  but  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
Shortly  after  day-break  most  of  the  passengers 
were  on  deck,  anxious  to  have  the  first  look  at  Syd- 
ney. And,  really,  we  all  felt  that  the  picture  of 
fine  natural  scenery  in  the  harbour,  and  the  home- 
like appearance  of  the  country-seats  dotting  the 
shores,  with  the  massive  town  itself,  was  an  ample 
recompense  for  our  sea  miseries.  We  had  the 
satisfaction  also  of  hearing  that  our  passage  from 
England  had  been  the  shortest  of  any  that  had 
then  been  made.  Before  breakfast  was  announced, 
Custom  House  officers,  shippers,  and  passengers' 
friends,  had  poured  in  upon  us,  and  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  all  the  cabins  were  deserted.  The  buzz 
of  human  voices  had  gone  for  a  season  from  the 
saloon  of  the  "  General  Hewitt." 
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With  the  title  of  this  volume  before  us,  we  feel 
it  would  be  unjust  to  occupy  any  space  with  details 
which  are  not  strictly  connected  with  our  own  per- 
sonal experiences  ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  refer 
our  readers  to  other  works  for  a  topographical  and 
historical  sketch  of  Sydney.  Suffice  it,  therefore, 
to  say  that  the  city  is  more  widely  and  much 
better  known  now  than  it  wras  in  1846.  It  was 
then  a  place  of  no  mean  extent ;  but  during  the 
past  eighteen  years  it  has  undergone  immense 
improvements,  and  has  been  greatly  enlarged.  On 
revisiting  it  after  the  lapse  of  only  ten  years  we 
were  greatly  struck  with  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
bays  and  coves  of  the  magnificent  harbour,  which 
in  1846  were  covered  with  thick  brushwood  or 
forest,  had  then  become  the  sites  of  extensive  sub- 
urbs, and  even  of  new  townships  altogether.  Since 
then,  again,  (1856,)  to  the  present  time,  the  con- 
stant flow  of  emigration,  and  the  increasing  facili- 
ties for  commercial  intercourse,  have  greatly  en- 
hanced all  the  advantages  of  the  capital  of  New 
South  "Wales.     Melbourne,  too,  since  that  period 
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has  rivalled  its  older  sister  in  rapidity  of  growth 
and  extent  of  wealth,  and  wonld  fain  eclipse  her 
altogether.  And  now,  again,  Queensland  is  straining 
every  nerve  in  the  proud  race  of  new-horn  nations. 
Thus,  instead  of  only  one  very  important  colonial 
territory  in  Australia,  as  in  1846,  we  have  now 
several  which  are  teeming  with  busy  hives  of 
human  heings  from  the  mother  country,  who  find 
there  full  play  for  lungs  and  limbs,  and  who  are 
rapidly  transforming  the  primitive  wilderness  into 
a  fruitful  field.  In  our  opinion,  however,  Sydney 
will  always  have  a  prestige  and  standing,  in  many 
respects  in  advance  of  her  younger  compeers. 
Indeed,  it  will  he  strange  if  this  city,  possessing  as 
it  does  various  local  advantages  peculiar  to  itself,  do 
not  maintain  its  precedence  over  all  others  on  the 
vast  Australian  continent. 

Accompanied  hy  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilkinson, 
at  whose  house  we  were  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained during  nine  weeks,  we  dro^e  round  the  head 
of  the  noted  Botany  Bav.  There,  under  the  shade 
of  some  magnificent  forest  timber,  we  came  upon 
a  party  of  aborigines,  the  only  survivors  of  the 
Botany  Bay  tribe.  They  might  number  in  all 
about  one  hundred  persons,  including  children. 
Their  appearance  was  miserable  and  repulsive  in 
the  extreme.  They  did  not  seem  to  have  adopted 
much  of  the  costume  or  many  of  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  Thin,  ugly,  and  nearly  naked,  the 
group  was  a  strange  and  sad  one  to  contemplate. 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  being  best  acquainted  with  their 
queer  gibberish,  entered  into  kind  conversation, 
and  •  tried  to  sow  some  heavenly  seed  "  beside 
all  waters."  It  is  truly  painful  to  think  how 
little    has   been    done    for     the   conversion    and 
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improvement  of  the  New  Hollanders ;  or  perhaps 
we  ought  rather  to  say,  how  little  has  been  accom- 
plished, in  the  presence  of  the  well-known  fact 
that  the  race  is  fast  diminishing.  It  is  true  that 
there  are  not  wanting  many  strong  evidences  that 
even  for  such  a  people,  low  as  is  their  mental 
power,  and  degraded  and  migratory  as  are  their 
habits,  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  sal- 
vation. But,  to  whatever  cause  attributable,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Missionary  results  amongst  them 
have  been  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
rapid  decay  of  the  native  tribes  ought  to  be  in  itself  a 
loud  call  to  the  Christian  Churches  of  Australia  for 
energetic  action ;  but  the  known  want  of  success 
seems  rather  to  have  checked  and  paralysed  any  ex- 
tensive effort  on  their  behalf.  But  surely  no  delay 
should  be  tolerated,  and  no  kind  of  available  means 
ought  to  be  left  untried  to  snatch  these  poor  perishing 
ones  from  darkness  and  death.  Of  the  fact  of  their 
decay  there  can  be  no  doubt.  An  official  document, 
published  a  few  years  ago,  contains  the  following 
statement  bearing  on  this  point : — "  The  uniform 
result  of  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Australian  aborigines  exhibits  a  decrease  in 
the  population  of  those  districts  which  have  been 
overspread  by  colonial  enterprise.  The  ratio  of 
decrease  is  variously  given  for  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  causes  of  this  gradual  extinc- 
tion appear  to  be  tolerably  ascertained  : — Their 
own  mutual  wars  ;  their  hostile  encounters  with 
the  whites  ;  the  diseases  and  vices  of  European 
society,  unusually  destructive  in  their  effects  from 
irregularity  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  want  of 
proper  medical  treatment ;  the  common  practice  of 
infanticide ;  and  more   remotely,  perhaps,  by  the 
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gradual  disappearance  of  various  animals  used  in 
food,  and  of  other  sources  of  their  support."  On 
returning  to  Sydney  in  1856,  we  unexpectedly 
obtained  most  lamentable  proof  of  all  that  is  here 
stated.  One  morning,  while  seated  at  breakfast, 
a  singular  old  native  passed  before  our  window. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  most  grotesque  manner  in 
European  clothing,  but  certainly  not  in  the  prevail- 
ing fashion.  On  making  some  inquiry  about  this 
uncouth  being,  Ave  were  told  that  the  man  was  a 
confirmed  drunkard,  and  that  he  was  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  that  same  Botany  Bay  tribe  of  which  we 
had  seen  at  least  one  hundred  assembled  together 
in  1846.  The  writer,  however,  is  disposed  to 
think  that  too  much  blame  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  evil  influences  of  civilized  life  upon  bar- 
barous tribes.  It  is  no  doubt  quite  true  that  native 
races  imitate  the  vices  of  refined  nations  far  more 
readily  than  they  do  their  virtues, — for  such, 
alas  !  is  the  evil  tendency  of  human  nature  every- 
where ;  but  probably  the  contact  indicated  does  not 
so  much  produce  as  it  accelerates  the  decimation  of 
aboriginal  races,  both  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
Our  own  experience  and  observation,  in  various 
localities  and  over  a  number  of  years,  warrants  the 
assertion  that  many  of  the  established  customs  and 
modes  of  life  among  the  nations  of  the  South 
Pacific  necessarily  tend  to  the  destruction  of  their 
physical  powers  :  and,  moreover,  these  causes 
having  had  an  existence  through  successive  gene- 
rations, the  gradual  reduction,  if  not  the  extinction, 
of  population  must  inevitably  follow  independently 
of  all  other  considerations.  And  what  bearing 
ought  this  question  to  have  upon  Christian  effort  ? 
It  has  been  argued  by  some  writers,  even  in  pub- 
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lications  devoted  to  Missionary  subjects,  that 
"  missions  to  tribes  about  to  depart,  leaving  behind 
them  but  few  traces  that  they  ever  existed,  are 
much  less  important  than  those  to  nations  destined 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  in  influence  for  cen- 
turies to  come."  But,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  is 
that  a  reason  for  neglecting,  or  only  partially  sup- 
plying, the  spiritual  wants  of  those  who  are  pass- 
ing away  ?  In  our  judgment,  the  very  decadence 
of  those  tribes  that  seem  destined  to  become  extinct 
demands  all  the  more  earnest  and  unceasing  effort 
to  bring  them  speedily  to  Christ,  even  though  they 
be  but  remnants  of  the  sheep  for  whom  the  Shep- 
herd died. 

Eut  to  return  to  Botany  Bay.  As  the  first  land- 
ing-place of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  on  the 
Australian  continent,  it  will  always  be  regarded  as 
a  place  of  historical  interest.  It  is  situated  on  the 
east  coast  of  "New  South  Wales,  and  was  discovered 
by  the  great  navigator  while  on  his  first  voyage. 
He  entered  the  Bay,  and  examined  it  as  well  as  his 
short  stay  permitted.  When  the  boats  first  touched 
the  shore,  two  or  three  men,  with  a  woman  and 
some  young  children,  made  their  appearance.  The 
very  first  contact  of  the  voyagers  with  the  natives 
was  unfortunate.  The  natives  were  not  disposed 
to  allow  their  soil  to  be  invaded  without  resistance  ; 
but  a  few  small  shot,  lodged  in  the  leg  of  one  of  the 
native  men,  put  the  whole  party  to  night,  and  left 
the  new  comers  at  liberty  to  prosecute  a  search  for 
fresh  water,  of  which  the  explorers  were  greatly 
in  need.  But  little  could  be  obtained  where  they 
first  landed;  but  Captain  Cook  led  his  party  across 
to  the  north  point  of  the  Bay,  where  an  ample 
supply  was  found.     The  entrance  of  the  Bay  is  a 
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little  more  than  a  mile  broad ;  but  the  Bay  after- 
wards enlarges  to  about  three  miles  in  width.  It  was 
called  Botany  Bay  from  the  great  quantity  of  plants 
found  there  by  the  naturalist  who  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  on  his  first  voyage.  On  the  rocks  a 
tablet  has  been  placed,  bearing  the  following  in- 
scription, intended  to  mark  the  spot  where  the 
boats  of  the  circumnavigator  first  touched  the 
shore : — 

A.D.    M.D.C.C.L. X.X.I. 

UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF    BRITISH    SCIENCE 

THESE    SHORES    WERE    DISCOVERED 

BY 

JAMES    COOK   AND    JOSEPH    BANKS, 

THE    COLUMBUS    AND    MAECENAS    OF    THEIR    TIME. 

THIS    SPOT    ONCE    SAW    THEM 

ARDENT    IN    THE    PURSUIT    OF    SCIENCE. 

NOW 

TO    THEIR    MEMORY 

THIS    TABLET    IS    INSCRIBED 

IN    THE    FIRST    YEAR 

OF    THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL    SOCIETY    OF    AUSTRALASIA. 

SIR    THOMAS    BRISBANE,    K.C.B.,    F.R.S.,    L.    AND    E., 

CORRESPONDING    MEMBER    OF    THE    INSTITUTION     . 

OF    FRANCE. 

A.D.    MDCCCXXI. 

A  visit  to  Paramatta,  and  a  subsequent  one  to 
Windsor  and  Bichmond,  enabled  us  to  form  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  character  of  the  country  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sydney.  At  the  former 
place  we  visited,  by  invitation,  the  Government 
Observatory  ;  but  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was 
destroyed  by   a   singular   accident    that    had    oc- 
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curred  just  before  our  arrival.     It  appeared  that 
the  white  ants  had  secretly  obtained  possession  of 
the  building,  and  that  they  had  long  been  busy 
eating  away  the  inside  of  the  posts  and  joists  which 
supported    the    upper    story  of  the    Observatory. 
!N  o  outward  sign  of  the  hidden  work  of  the  insects 
gave  the  inmates  any  warning  of  the  coming  catas- 
trophe ;  but  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  our  visit, 
the  weight  of  the  instruments  in  the  upper  floor 
brought  the  whole  down  with  a  great  crash.     We 
found  our  Scotch  friend,  the  astronomer,  scarcely 
able   to    stir   amidst  the  debris  of   telescopes  and 
instruments  of  all  kinds,  some  shattered  in  pieces, 
and  all  strewn  around  in  pitiable  confusion.     Our 
friend    certainlv   had    a   full    demand  made    that 
morning    upon    his    coolness    and  patience.      He 
seemed  to  bear  the  mishap  with  a  tolerable  mea- 
sure of  philosophic  stoicism,  and  our  visit  became 
one  of  condolence.     But,  sincere  as  was  our  sym- 
pathy, that  could  not  help  him  much,  and  so  we 
left  him  with  a  hope  that  Government  would  pro- 
vide a  more  substantial  structure  for  his   future 
use.     None  can  imagine  the  destructive  power  of 
the  white  ant  but  those  who  have  lived  in  tropical 
lands  where  these    insects  abound.     Silently  and 
swiftly  they  bore  through  boxes,  blankets,  books, 
or  anything,  in  fact,  that  comes  in  their  track.     In 
the  Friendly  Islands,  books  seemed  to  be  most  in 
request,  and  many  a  valuable  work  have  they  gone 
through  in  a  short  time.     It  may  be  worth  know- 
ing, that  they  will  not  attack  any  book  that  is 
bound  in  what  is  called  "rough  calf."     An  occa- 
sional  examination  of  house  posts,  &c,   is  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  an  assurance  of  safety  against 
the  clever  sapping  and  mining  operations  of  these 
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insects.  Such  an  inspection  would  have  pre- 
vented the  annoyance  and  destruction  of  valuable 
property  at  the  Paramatta  Observatory ;  but  pro- 
bably the  presence  of  the  enemy  was  totally  un- 
thought  of. 

For  many  miles  on  the  journey  from  Sydney  to 
Windsor  there  is  very  little  to  be  seen  that  is 
either  beautiful  or  interesting.  The  soil  is  unpro- 
ductive, and  the  surface  of  the  country  covered 
with  furze  and  scrub.  A  few  clumps  of  forest  trees, 
here  and  there,  remain  as  an  indication  of  the 
ravages  made  in  past  years,  by  the  axe  of  the 
settlers,  for  many  miles  around  the  capital.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  such  havoc  should  have  been 
permitted  among  those  grand  old  cedars  which  once 
concealed  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  As  the  tra- 
veller, however,  approaches  the  district  in  which 
Windsor  stands,  everything  freshens  into  beautiful 
green,  and  reminds  him  of  the  fertility  of  the  most 
favoured  spots  in  England.  Erorn  Windsor  itself  a 
fine  view  is  obtained  of  extensive  pasture  lands,  and 
flourishing  farms,  trending  away  for  many  miles 
over  a  comparatively  level  country,  intersected  by  a 
fertilizing  river  with  its  tributary  streams,  while 
the  whole  prospect  is  backed  up  by  the  lofty  and 
imposing  ranges  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  small  town  of  Richmond  is  about  four  miles 
distant  from  Windsor,  and  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  finest  park-like  and  forest  scenery. 
It  reminded  one  of  the  sylvan  retreats  of  Old  Eng- 
land ;  but  instead  of  Norman  ruins  or  castellated 
mansions  nestling  as  in  the  woods  of  the  mother 
country,  there  were  only  wattle  and  weather-board 
houses,  and  rough  log  huts  in  all  stages  of  con- 
struction. 
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We  remained  at  Windsor  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  started  again  by  coach  for  Sydney.  The 
journey  was  not  without  novelty  and  exciting 
incident.  For  some  days  a  bush  fire  had  been 
raging  between  Windsor  and  Paramatta,  wider  in 
its  range  and  more  destructive  in  its  effects  than 
any  that  had  occurred  in  the  colony  for  many 
years.  Hoads  were  rendered  impassable ;  many 
bridges  had  been  destroyed ;  large  tracts  of  brush- 
wood and  forest  were  on  fire.  Several  farms  had 
been  burnt  down,  while  many  more  had  been  par- 
tially invaded  by  the  devouring  element,  and  pro- 
perty to  a  very  large  amount  was  utterly  destroyed. 
The  coach-road,  for  about  ten  miles,  lay  through  the 
burning  district.  The  sight  was  a  mournful  one, 
but  grand  in  the  extreme.  In  many  places  the 
forest  trees  were  burning  down  to  the  road-side. 
The  effect  among  these  was  singular  and  beautiful 
when  the  wind  played  upon  the  glowing  trunks 
and  branches ;  for  it  seemed  then  as  if  fiery  ser- 
pents were  gliding  and  twisting  around  them.  It 
was  truly  saddening  to  see  many  of  the  largest  trees 
lying  prostrate  amid  the  smouldering  ashes  of  the 
conflagration,  and  still  more  so  to  think  of  the  hard- 
working settlers,  the  fruits  of  whose  industry  had 
been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  journey  was  no 
easy  affair  through  the  heat,  smoke,  and  fine  dust 
with  which  the  atmosphere  was  thickly  charged. 
The  hot  wind  was  likewise  blowing  still,  and  be- 
came almost  insufferable  during  our  advance.  It 
was  difficult  to  breathe,  and  next  to  impossible  to 
talk.  We  concluded  that  we  must  have  obtained 
a  tolerable  notion  of  an  African  sirocco  during 
this  ride  of  thirty  miles. 

Bidding  farewell    to    our  kind    and    numerous 
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friends  in  Sydney  on  the  10th  of  March,  1846,  we 
embarked  for  New  Zealand  on  board  the  "Mau- 
kin,"  a  brig  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  tons' 
burthen,  and  a  craft  in  all  respects  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  magnificent  and  well-appointed  ship 
in  which  we  had  sailed  from  England.  The  cabins 
were  wretchedly  small,  and  having  been  newly 
painted  and  varnished,  the  first  few  days  at  sea 
were  fraught  with  almost  intolerable  suffering  to 
all  on  board.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  a  sailing 
vessel  will  make  the  voyage  from  Sydney  to  Auck- 
land in  about  a  week  or  ten  days ;  but  we  did  not 
arrive  at  the  latter  place  until  the  first  day  of 
April,  having  thus  been  exactly  three  weeks  on  the 
way. 

During  the  first  three  days  a  good  run  of  about 
three  hundred  miles  in  the  face  of  a  cross  sea,  and 
with  yards  braced  up  sharp  to  the  wind,  gave  great 
hope  of  a  speedy  passage ;  but  our  good  fortune 
soon  deserted  us.  For  the  next  thirteen  days 
there  came  a  succession  of  strong  breezes  and  gales 
right  against  us.  Day  after  day  we  plunged  and 
rolled  into  a  head  sea  with  most  distressing  results 
to  sickly  and  fretful  passengers.  It  seemed  as  if 
it  never  would  cease  blowing  from  the  wrong 
quarter ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  almost  frantic  excla- 
mation of  a  little  keen-eyed  Jew,  who  every  morn- 
ing rushed  early  on  deck  to  scan  the  horizon,  with 
a  "  I  vish  vat  bank  vould  break,"  the  dark  bank 
of  cloud  continued  like  a  stone  wall  to  bar  our 
progress  during  all  that  time.  It  did  break,  how- 
ever, at  last,  and  on  the  nineteenth  day  land  was 
sighted  late  in  the  afternoon.  We  had  now  a 
fair  wind;  but  to  our  great  mortification  were 
coolly  informed  by  the  captain  that  we  had  made 
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the  wrong  side  of  the  island,  and  that  the  ship  was 
nearly  embayed  as  well.  Upon  being  pressed 
hard  by  the  passengers,  who  were  in  no  very  mer- 
ciful or  courteous  mood,  he  confessed  to  having 
made  a  mistake  in  his  calculation  of  longitude  on 
the  preceding  day ;  and  hence  our  position,  al- 
though at  first  he  attributed  it  to  the  influence  of 
those  mysterious  currents  upon  which  so  many 
unskilful  seamen  cast  the  blame  that  is  due  to 
their  own  incompetency  or  gross  negligence.  It 
was  providential  that  the  land  was  seen  before 
night  had  set  in,  as  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but 
we  should  have  steered  right  upon  it,  and  the  re- 
sult would  have  been  disastrous,  if  not  fatal,  in  the 
extreme.  Our  apparent  escape  from  shipwreck 
reconciled  us,  somewhat,  to  the  delay  occasioned  by 
beating  back  round  the  North  Cape.  This  safely 
done,  we  bore  away  with  everj  stitch  of  canvas 
spread,  and  running  down  the  coast,  soon  entered 
the  harbour  of  Auckland. 

But  after  all,  the  contrary  and  strong  gales  we 
had  encountered,  as  well  as  the  blundering  work 
of  the  last  few  days,  formed  but  the  least  part  of 
our  troubles  and  difficulty.  The  owner  of  the 
"Maukin,"  (the  Scotch  name  for  a  hare,)  relying, 
we  may  presume,  upon  her  name  for  speed,  had 
only  provisioned  the  vessel  for  fourteen  days  ;  and 
as  all  our  live  stock  either  died  or  was  washed 
overboard  not  many  days  after  sailing,  we  were 
sadly  deficient  in  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  long  before  the  laud  was  made.  To  add  still 
more  to  our  misery,  we  had  no  water  fit  to  drink. 
By  some  fatal  mistake,  or  through  sheer  negligence, 
the  water  had  been  shipped  in  spirit  and  beer  casks 
that  had  not  been  charred,  so  that  the  whole  stock 
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in  the  course  of  a  week  became  worse  than  the 
vilest  vinegar.  Put  all  these  things  together, 
coupled  also  with  the  incompetency  of  the  captain 
to  manage  or  control  a  cursing  and  mutineering 
crew,  and  the  equal  inability  of  the  ship's  cook 
and  stewards  to  prepare  or  serve  up  anything  clean 
or  palatable  in  their  department,  and  then  the 
reader  will  better  imagine  than  we  can  describe 
the  unmitigated  discomforts  of  this  three  weeks' 
sail. 

The  town  of  Auckland  is  finely  situated,  and 
has  commanding  advantages  as  a  commercial  port. 
The  harbour  or  roadstead  is  indeed  exposed  in  one 
direction  to  the  full  force  of  gales  that  are  both 
strong  and  frequent ;  but  the  anchorage  is  remark- 
ably good,  and  shipping  of  any  burthen  can  ride  in 
safety.  The  position  also  of  the  town  on  a  narrow 
isthmus  about  six  miles  wide,  dividing  the  Waite- 
mata  from  the  Manukau,  renders  it  accessible  either 
from  the  western  or  eastern  coast.  The  latter  har- 
bour was  for  a  long  time  thought  incapable  of 
admitting  any  vessels  but  such  as  were  of  the  very 
smallest  tonnage,  owing  to  a  dangerous  sandbar 
stretching  across  its  entire  entrance,  and  also  from 
the  shallowness  of  the  water  in  some  portions  of 
the  bay.  A  careful  government  survey,  however, 
has  shown  that  these  disadvantages  have  been 
much  overrated,  and  no  doubt  the  Manukau  har- 
bour will  in  a  few  years  hence  be  a  bustling  and 
flourishing  place.  It  has,  indeed,  advanced  greatly 
in  importance  since  the  time  of  our  visit  in  1846  ; 
but  the  occurrence  of  several  shipping  disasters 
during  the  past  few  years,  some  of  which  were 
accompanied  by  a  most  lamentable  loss  of  hu- 
man life,  in   comparatively  fine  weather,  will  no 
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doubt  greatly  militate  against  the  interests  of  the 
place  for  a  time. 

It  was  here  that  we  had  an  opportunity  of  testing 
for  the  first  and  last  time  the  sailing  qualities  of  a 
New  Zealand  canoe.  The  trip  was  a  very  short 
one  between  the  shore  and  a  small  schooner  in 
which  a  Missionary  family  were  about  to  embark 
for  another  station  on  the  coast ;  but  it  was  quite 
long  enough  and  far  enough  to  produce  in  our 
mind  an  utter  dislike  to  the  kind  of  craft  in  which 
the  New  Zealander  trusts  himself  on  the  water. 
The  great  marvel  is  that,  considering  the  frequent 
and  extensive  travelling  undertaken  by  the  New 
Zealand  Missionaries  in  these  frail  and  dangerous 
conveyances,  the  amount  of  accident  and  loss  of  life 
has  been  so  small.  Since  our  first  attempt  with  a 
New  Zealand  canoe  on  the  Manukau,  we  have  sailed 
in  almost  every  description  of  vessel  built  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  and  have  been  more  than  once 
placed  in  situations  of  imminent  peril,  both  on 
the  open  sea  and  amidst  roaring  breakers  near  the 
shore ;  but  our  conviction  is  that  the  canoe  of  the 
New  Zealander  is  the  most  unsafe  of  any  we  have 
seen.  It  has  no  outrigger,  such  as  is  found  at- 
tached to  the  canoes  of  all  the  other  islanders  in 
the  Pacific  with  whom  we  have  had  any  acquaint- 
ance, and  which,  being  made  of  very  buoyant  wood, 
tends  most  materially  to  keep  them  steady  and 
upright. 

The  Missionary  party  before  referred  to  would 
have  a  rough  time  of  it  on  their  coasting  voyage. 
The  schooner  was  not  more  than  twenty  tons'  bur- 
then ;  but  being  the  only  occupant  of  the  bay,  it 
was  with  them  a  "Hobson's  choice."  It  seemed 
impossible  that  the  family  could  be  accommodated 
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with  eating  and  sleeping  room  in  the  tiny  vessel. 
The  entire  cabin  for  the  passengers  was  abont  six 
feet  square,  and  the  Missionary  himself  measured 
a  little  over  six  feet  in  height  with  a  proportionate 
rotundity,  to  say  nothing  about  his  dear  wife  and 
several  children.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the 
captain  and  crew  must  sleep  on  deck,  and  Ave  had 
no  doubt  but  the  same  would  be  the  dire  fate  of 
our  good  brother  Woon  himself.  It  afforded  us 
considerable  merriment  1#>  watch  his  attempts  to 
squeeze  through  the  hatchway,  and  when  once 
below  to  find  it  impossible  to  stretch  himself  at 
full  length  anywhere.  He  had  grace  enough,  how- 
ever, to  be  content,  and  even  light-hearted,  in  the 
presence  of  such  dismal  prospects.  He  had  for 
many  years  learnt  in  the  rough  school  of  New-Zea- 
land Mission  life  to  "  endure  hardness  as  a  good 
soldier  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  situation 
of  our  friends  had,  however,  its  grave  side.  Only 
a  few  months  previously,  another  Missionary  and 
his  family,  performing  a  similar  voyage,  were 
wrecked,  and  lost  their  entire  property.  We  there- 
fore, with  greater  sympathy  and  earnestness,  com- 
mitted Mr.  Woon  and  his  family  to  the  care  of  a 
gracious  Providence. 

While  strolling  round  the  bay,  we  observed  large 
quantities  of  valuable  Kauri  gum  strewing  the 
shore.  At  that  time  but  little  value  was  attached 
to  it  by  either  Europeans  or  natives,  but  it  is 
now  an  article  of  regular  commerce.  The  gum 
probably  had  been  floated  down  into  the  bay  by 
the  streams  and  rivers  debouching'  into  it,  and  had 
been  cast  upon  the  beach  by  winds  and  tides. 
Many  tons  of  it  might  have  been  gathered  without 
much  difficulty  then ;  but  now  that  the  farms  and 
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warehouses  of  the  enterprising  settlers  line  the 
Manukau  Bay,  we  presume  that  the  shore  presents 
a  very  different  aspect  to  the  visitor. 

The  most  prominent  ohject  of  scenery  inland 
from  Auckland,  and  ahout  two  miles  distant,  is 
Mount  Eden,  an  extinct  volcano.  The  state  of 
vegetation,  and  of  the  soil  around  the  mountain, 
shows  that  the  volcano  cannot  have  heen  in  action 
for  several  centuries.  The  crater  forms  a  perfect 
circle,  and  is  very  deep.  Prom  the  ridge  of  the 
mount  no  less  than  fourteen  volcanic  mountains, 
all  of  a  conical  shape,  can  be  seen  ;  but  whether 
any  of  these  are  of  more  recent  formation  we 
had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  Looking  towards 
Auckland,  a  beautiful  panoramic  view  presents 
itself  of  the  town  and  harbour,  with  the  distant 
islands  of  Ragitoto  and  Kauau,  and  the  ocean 
beyond. 

At  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  country,  the  Go- 
vernment and  settlers  were  at  war  with  the  natives, 
and  several  deadly  encounters  had  recently  taken 
place  between  the  contending  parties,  ending  in  t  he 
arrangement  of  an  armistice  for  a  few  weeks,  during 
which  earnest  endeavours  were  made  to  bring  the 
rebel  New  Zealanders  into  peaceful  subjection. 
With  the  political  aspects  of  the  question  it  is  not 
needful  we  should  meddle  here ;  but,  having  had 
an  opportunity  of  personally  observing  many  of 
the  happy  results  of  Missionary  labour  amongst 
the  people,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  to 
a  friend  in  England  written  on  the  spot. 

"  Ey  this  time,  (May  1st,  1846,)  you  will  have 
obtained  copious  accounts  of  the  war  in  this 
country.  And,  as  a  declaration  of  peace  will  have 
reached  you  through  the  public  papers,  and  may 
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lead  you  to  think  affairs  in  a  more  settled  state 
than  they  really  are,  I  presume  that  anything  from 
one  on  the  scene  of  the  struggle  will  be  interesting 
and  valuable.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  excellent 
opportunities  for  ascertaining  the  precise  position 
of  matters  at  this  moment  between  the  English 
Government  and  the  native  tribes.  Nearly  all  the 
chiefs  concerned  in  the  war  are  at  present  in  Auck- 
land. They  have  consented  to  assemble  here,  at  the 
request  of  the  governor,  to  hold  a  kororo,  or  delibera- 
tive council,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  cessation  of  hostilities.  Several 
Christian  chiefs  of  great  fame,  with  a  small  number 
of  their  followers,  are  also  here  to  give  their  advice 
or  help  as  may  be  required.  Their  names  are 
Tamati,  or  Thomas  Walker,  John  Noble,  Jabez 
Bunting,  and  a  chief  called  Repa.  These  men  are 
members  of  the  Wesleyan  Society,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Repa,  who  is  a  backslider.  They  have  been 
staunch  allies  of  the  English  during  the  recent 
struggles,  and  are  all  men  of  note  and  influence  in 
the  country. 

"  The  tents  and  huts  of  Walker  and  his  fol- 
lowers are  pitched  immediately  behind  the  Mission 
House  where  we  reside.  I  have  often  visited  them 
at  the  hour  of  family  prayer,  morning  and  evening, 
and  have  been  delighted  with  their  evident  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  in  all  their  devotions.  It  is 
cheering  to  hear  them  singing  the  praises  of  God 
in  the  grey  dawn  of  morning,  and  again  in  the 
evening  twilight.  Their  devout  practice  of  family 
prayer  might  well  put  to  the  blush  hundreds  of 
English  families  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  from 
whose  dwellings  no  similar  sound  is  ever  heard. 
However  uncouth  and  barbarous  some  of  the  habits 
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of  these  men  are,  what  may  we  not  expect  to  wit- 
ness by  and  by,  now  that  their  once  savage  minds 
have  come  under  Divine  and  sanctifying  influ- 
ences ? 

"  It  is  the  decided  conviction  of  the  chiefs  I  have 
named,  that  the  war  is  not  at  an  end.  Blood  will 
yet  be  shed ;  but  how  and  where  the  quarrel  may 
again  begin  no  one  can  tell.  In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  country,  Heki,  the  most  violent  of  the  tur- 
bulent chiefs,  has  recently  collected  a  force  of  five 
hundred  men,  whose  tone  and  proceedings  indicate 
no  peaceful  intentions.  In  the  south,  also,  affairs 
are  in  a  very  precarious  condition.  The  governor 
and  a  large  body  of  troops  went  down  lately  to  a 
place  called  the  Hutt,  to  settle  some  differences 
between  the  natives  and  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany. The  former  were  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
disputed  land,  which  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for 
twice  over  by  the  Company.  The  ejection  was 
carried  into  effect  without  bloodshed,  but  a  Scotch- 
man and  his  son,  who  were  the  first  to  re- settle 
upon  the  land,  were  most  cruelly  murdered  the 
other  day.  The  natives  themselves  pretend  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  horrid  deed,  and  say  that 
they  are  willing  to  give  up  the  murderers,  provided 
the  English  soldiers  will  go  to  the  pah,  or  stockade, 
and  take  them.  Of  course  this  looks  suspicious, 
and  probably  is  only  a  clumsy  attempt  to  draw  the 
troops  into  an  ambuscade.  Meantime  the  governor 
has  returned  to  Auckland,  and  has  left  about  four 
hundred  soldiers  behind.  Only  a  few  weeks  since 
a  battle  took  place  between  two  native  tribes,  in 
which  a  number  of  men  were  killed.  This  occurred 
about  thirty  miles  from  Auckland ;  and  on  several 
occasions  the  inhabitants  have  been  on  the  alert  in 
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full  expectation  of  an  attack  on  the  town.  So  far, 
however,  nothing  serious  has  happened. 

"  Tamati  Walker,  with  whom  I  have  had  re- 
peated interviews,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
the  northern  chiefs.  He  is  a  truly  converted 
man ;  and  is,  I  understand,  a  very  excellent  Local 
Preacher.  He  has  heen  a  sagacious  warrior  in  his 
time,  and  is  famed  for  his  personal  prowess.  He 
has  a  piercing  eye ;  and  but  for  the  extensive 
tattooing  of  his  face  his  appearance  would  be  most 
prepossessing.  Jabez  Bunting  is  an  extremely  tall 
and  athletic  young  man,  very  intelligent,  and  of  a 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit.  He  also  is  a  Local 
Preacher.  It  is  hoped  that  under  God's  blessing 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  these  men  with  Governor 
Grey  will  speedily  bring  about  a  termination  of 
this  inglorious  war,  and  that  the  work  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, at  present  suspended  on  many  stations, 
may  be  resumed.  But  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  moral 
and  spiritual  evils,  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
recent  calamitous  disturbances,  pass  away." 

During  the  past  eighteen  years  the  political  and 
religious  condition  of  the  New  Zealanders  has  been 
at  once  critical  and  interesting.  The  experiment 
of  combining  the  principles  of  native  and  British 
rule  in  the  administration  of  affairs,  has  been 
tried,  and  upon  the  whole  in  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  home  Government  and  the  colonists,  but 
seemingly  without  the  happy  and  peaceful  result 
that  might  have  been  expected.  Watching  nar- 
roAvly  the  progress  of  colonization,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  foreigners  in  their  country,  the  natives 
have  repeatedly  exhibited  the  same  discontent 
and   jealousy  which    urged    them    on    to    oppose 
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British  authority  in  the  first  war.  It  is  not  likely 
that  they  could  see  with  stolid  indifference  "block 
after  block  of  land  purchased  by  the  Government. 
The  conviction  must  have  grown  upon  them,  that 
before  long  they  would  be  left  without  their  usual 
sources  of  subsistence,  or  be  driven  away  into  the 
wilds  of  the  tangled  forest.  It  must  also  have 
been  deeply  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the  native 
mind  to  see  the  status  and  influence  of  the  here- 
ditary and  venerated  chiefs  of  the  country  waning 
away  before  the  more  vigorous  and  talented  admi- 
nistration of  foreigners.  These  no  doubt  were  the 
two  principal  causes  leading  to  the  recent  King 
movement,  with  its  accompanying  rebellion,  and 
to  that  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  which  was 
recently  commenced  for  its  final  and  complete 
suppression. 

If,  however,  the  testimony  of  able  and  observant 
Missionaries  and  others  is  correct,  then  there  will 
be  no  great  lapse  of  time  before  the  whole  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  will  be  settled  by  another  arbi- 
trament than  that  of  the  sword.  The  Maori  popula- 
tion along  the  coast  of  the  island  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  emigration  and  deaths,  the  number 
of  births  by  no  means  keeping  pace  with  the  latter. 
Universal  testimony  forces  on  the  mind  the  painful 
conclusion  that  these  people  are  rapidly  decreasing 
in  numbers.  Within  a  period  of  fourteen  years, 
the  population  in  the  Waikato  district  is  said  to 
have  decreased  nearly  twenty  per  cent.  Should 
this  state  of  things  continue,  another  fifty  years  or 
even  less  will  leave  but  a  small  remnant  of  this 
noble  and  interesting  race  of  aborigines. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe,  in  brief  limits, 
the  present  state  of  the  native  churches.     The  in- 
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fluence  of  the  land  disputes  all  over  the  country- 
has  been  most  damaging  to  religious  progress. 
Minds  are  distracted ;  means  of  grace  become  neg- 
lected; the  word  of  God  is  less  read  and  studied, 
and  much  precious  time  is  wasted  in  political 
journeys  and  kororos.  The  people  too  grow  less 
wheat,  cultivate  less  land,  neglect  their  houses,  and 
thus  deprive  themselves  of  many  comforts  they 
might  enjoy.  Their  social  condition  has  not  im- 
proved, as  might  have  been  expected.  They  have 
not  generally  built  better  houses,  nor  forsaken  the 
foolish  use,  or  rather  abuse,  of  the  blanket :  nor 
have  they  become  more  attentive  to  the  rearing  of 
their  children.  They  do  not  now  live  congregated 
together,  as  they  did  formerly,  in  pahs,  but  upon 
isolated  homesteads  like  farms.  On  this  account 
the  work  of  ministerial  oversight  and  pastoral 
visitation  has  become  one  of  great  labour  and 
difficulty.  The  Missionaries,  however,  still  toil  on 
in  their  solitude,  sustained  by  a  stern  regard  to 
duty,  and  cheered,  amid  all  discouragements,  by  the 
evident  triumphs  of  the  Gospel  which  are  visible 
everywhere.  The  old  system  of  heathenism  has 
completely  disappeared.  The  Christian  Sabbath  is 
observed — observed  with  a  strictness  that  far  ex- 
ceeds the  practice  of  many  of  the  so-called  Christian 
colonists.  Christian  places  of  prayer  have  been 
erected,  and  Divine  worship  is  attended.  The 
rights  of  property  are  well  understood  and  gene- 
rally respected,  so  that  theft  is  but  seldom  heard  of. 
Instances  of  individual  piety — real,  earnest,  spiritual 
Christianity — are  frequently  met  with.  The  Mission- 
aries hear  many  clear  and  satisfactory  testimonies  of 
genuine  conversion  to  Christ,  and  of  continued  en- 
joyment of  the  love  of  God.   These  proofs  of  Gospel 
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power  are  not  likely  to  come  under  the  every- clay 
notice  of  those  eagerly  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
commerce;  but  they  afford  sufficient  warrant  for 
the  continued  and  even  increased  exertions  of 
Christian  men.  New  Zealand  must  not  be  left 
because  its  people  are  dwindling  away.  The  labour 
of  the  past  must  not  be  abandoned,  nor  the  fruits 
of  so  much  holy  toil  on  the  part  of  Wesleyan 
Missionaries,  among  others,  be  allowed  to  become 
scattered,  or  to  be  gathered  by  those  who  have  more 
recently  entered  the  field. 

The  existing  state  of  things  in  New  Zealand  sug- 
gests a  solemn  question  which  ought  seriously  to 
engage  the  attention  of  Christian  churches,  and 
especially  of  those  persons  who  may  be  the  directors 
of  our  great  Missionary  organizations.  Is  there 
not  a  danger  of  relaxing  our  Missionary  efforts, 
and  of  limiting  our  Missionary  agency,  when  an 
aboriginal  population  becomes  greatly  mingled 
with  a  European  community  ?  Bj  some  that  event 
seems  to  warrant  a  diminution  of  purely  Mission- 
ary enterprise.  But  is  it  not  rather  the  very  critical 
period  of  transition,  when  the  wider  extension  and 
increased  efficiency  of  Missionary  labour  is  most 
required  ?  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some, 
that  whenever  any  country  has  been  fully  Chris- 
tianized, (taking  that  term  in  its  lowest  sense,) 
then  the  obligation  and  duty  of  sustaining  Chris- 
tian truth  and  ordinances  must  devolve  upon  the 
people  themselves.  They  contend  that  the  money 
and  the  men  of  our  Missionary  Societies  ought 
at  once  to  be  diverted  to  newer  and  more  neces- 
sitous portions  of  the  heathen  world.  Now,  whilst 
the  principle  of  self-supporting  Mission  churches 
is  no  doubt  good   and    scriptural,  yet   the    exer- 
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cise  of  the  utmost  caution  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary before  any  infant  church,  in  comparatively 
heathen  countries,  ought  to  be  left  to  its  own 
self-sustaining  exertions.  If  the  intercourse  of 
Europeans  and  the  various  pursuits  of  commerce 
were  thoroughly  imbued  with  high  Christian  prin- 
ciple, then  we  might  safely  leave  matters  to  find 
their  own  level.  But,  alas  !  we  know  that  each 
influx  of  white  population,  and  every  scheme  of 
traffic,  carry  along  with  them  more  or  less  of  the 
vices  of  civilization,  and  at  all  events  the  feverish 
excitement  of  "  a  haste  to  be  rich."  We  ought,  there- 
fore, rather  to  pause  and  consider  whether  our  Mis- 
sionary agencies  and  appliances  might  not,  with  great 
advantage,  be  increased  and  strengthened  in  a  ratio 
proportionate  to  the  increase  of  emigration  and  the 
extension  of  commercial  enterprise.  Certainly  this 
ought  to  be  done  until  the  point  of  safety  is  gained, 
in  which  a  people  recently  redeemed  from  heathenism 
may  be  fairly  left  to  their  own  light  and  resources. 
The  line  of  separation  between  purely  Missionary 
operations  in  any  country,  and  the  existence  of  a 
complete  and  well  organized  church,  must  be  drawn 
somewhere  and  at  sometime  ;  but  to  do  this  prema- 
turely will  only  end  in  marring  or  even  destroying 
to  a  great  extent  the  good  work  of  God  which  may 
have  resulted  from  long  years  of  patient  and  ardu- 
ous toil.  We  cannot  be  too  careful  in  withdraw- 
ing the  strictly  Missionary  element  from  a  people 
who  have  been  spiritually  "  born  in  a  day."  How 
can  we  expect  them  to  grapple  successfully,  in  their 
infantile  strength,  with  evils  of  gigantic  magnitude 
and  of  virulent  power,  and  which  are  withal  intro- 
duced among  them  in  a  semi-religious  garb  ?  So 
far  as   New   Zealand  is  concerned,  that   countrv 
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needs  as  much  as  ever,  if  not  more,  of  the  kindly 
and  loving  labours  of  self- sacrificing  Missionaries ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  increased  demands  for  that 
labour  on  behalf  of  our  own  countrymen  will  not 
put  the  paramount  claims  of  the  poor  aborigines  in 
abeyance,  and  thus  lead  to  a  practical  neglect  of 
their  sad  necessities. 

The  Mission  schooner  "  Triton "  having  been 
fitted  out  for  her  last  voyage  to  the  Islands,  and  all 
preparations  being  completed,  we  bade  farewell  to 
Auckland  after  a  pleasant  stay  of  nine  weeks.  Our 
happy  intercourse  with  various  Missionaries  and 
their  families,  and  our  repeated  contact  with  the 
native  population,  tended  greatly  to  prepare  us  for 
entering  upon  our  own  proper  sphere  in  the  regions 
still  beyond.  One  more  voyage  remained  before 
us,  after  which  our  long  wanderings  would,  for  a 
time,  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  had  heard  of  the 
ill-fame  of  the  "  Triton "  whilst  in  New  South 
Wales.  She  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  slowest  and 
most  uncomfortable  vessels  afloat,  and  events 
proved  it  to  be  so.  We  felt,  however,  that  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  what  we  had  already  endured ; 
and,  moreover,  we  were  consoled  by  the  reflection, 
that,  when  over,  we  should  be  at  our  home,  and 
among  the  people  to  whose  welfare  our  future  years 
were  to  be  devoted. 

We  started  with  a  fair  wind,  but  in  the  midst 
of  a  very  sudden  squall,  hoping  to  reach  the 
Friendly  Islands  in  about  ten  days.  This  we  found 
was  an  impossibility.  The  ordinary  speed  of  the 
schooner  amounted  to  an  average  of  four  knots  an 
hour.  When,  indeed,  we  happened  to  have  a  gale 
blowing  from  the  right  quarter,  then,  with  terrible 
noise,  and  dreadful  rolling  and  plunging,  we  made 
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somewhere  about  six  knots.  On  these  occasions 
the  grinding  and  groaning  of  the  ship,  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  its  human  occupants,  amounted  to  some- 
thing quite  awful.  Captain,  sailors,  passengers, 
all  were  miserably  sick  at  times  ;  and  throughout 
the  voyage  we  experienced  strong  head  winds  and 
tremendous  seas.  All  our  book  notions  as  to  the 
placidity  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  were  soon  dispelled, 
for  we  found  that  it  could  be  as  treacherous  and 
rough  as  any  other  sea  whatsoever. 

What  little  respite  we  had  from  suffering,  we 
earnestly  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Friendly 
Island  language,  which  we  shall  hereafter  call  the 
Tonguese.  We  had  gathered  a  little  information 
about  its  general  character  from  the  Rev.  George 
Kevern,  with  whom  Ave  met  in  Auckland,  and  who 
had  spent  several  years  of  very  useful  and  arduous 
labour  amongst  the  people  of  those  groups.  We 
had  only  a  few  leaves  of  the  New  Testament  as  our 
text-book  ;  but,  finding  in  these  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
we  had  a  good  foundation  for  our  vocabulary,  and 
were  able  to  put  a  few  words  and  sentences  together 
before  we  arrived  at  our  destination.  Without  the 
aid  of  either  vocabulary  or  grammar,  we  plodded 
and  toiled  along  into  the  intricacies  of  the  language, 
and  speedily  overcame  all  its  difficulties.  We  would 
advise  all  young  Missionaries  to  blunder  at  once 
into  the  spoken  language  of  the  people  to  whom 
they  may  be  sent,  and  to  let  the  acquirement  of 
its  grammatical  rules  be  a  secondary  and  subse- 
quent consideration.  This  will  give  the  learner  a 
much  more  idiomatical  knowledge  of  the  language  ; 
and  idiom  is  of  more  importance  than  even  mere 
grammatical  accuracy,  for  all  the  practical  purposes 
of  Missionary  intercourse  and  ministerial  ability. 
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We  do  not  undervalue  a  correct  grammatical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Tonguese  or  any  other  lan- 
guage ;  but  many  a  man  has  neglected  the  idiom 
whilst  over  careful  about  the  grammar,  and  has 
thereby  greatly  lessened  the  value  of  his  oral 
ministrations  among  the  people. 

In  our  voyage  from  Auckland  we  had  to  en- 
counter a  new  source  of  annoyance  of  a  most  dis- 
agreeable description.  Night  and  day  we  were 
engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  war  with  endless  troops 
of  gigantic  cockroaches.  These  insects,  of  elephan- 
tine size,  are  the  plague  of  ships  sailing  for  any 
length  of  time  within  the  tropics.  We  dare  not 
sleep  without  a  gauze  covering  for  our  face,  gloves 
on  our  hands,  and  stockings  on  the  feet.  Indeed, 
Captain  Lillewall  was  fairly  compelled  to  abandon 
his  berth,  and  to  sleep  during  the  voyage  upon  the 
saloon  table.  Yet,  amidst  all  these  petty  annoy- 
ances, one  thought  was  uppermost, — we  were  very 
soon  to  terminate  nine  months  of  travelling  by  a 
happy  arrival  at  the  Friendly  Islands. 
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The  first  Sight  of  the  Friendly  Islands — Reef  Navigation — A  Romish  Pilot  — 
Nukualofa — Safety  of  the  Roadstead — Description  of  the  Town — Structure 
of  Native  Houses — Arrival  of  the  Royal  Fleet — Strange  Appearance  of  the 
Canoes  in  the  Distance — Description  of  their  Structure — A  remarkable  Escape 
at  Sea — Manner  of  Arrival  or  Departure  on  a  Folau,  or  Voyage — Debarcation 
of  King  George  and  his  Chiefs — Personal  Interview — Outline  of  King  George's 
History — Native  Pedigrees — The  Tuitogans — Their  Abnegation  of  Power — 
Succession  of  Tonguese  Kings — Josiah  Tubou — His  Death,  and  the  Accession 
of  King  George — His  Age — Early  Escape  from  Drowning — Subsequent 
Career  of  the  King — The  first  Sabbath  in  Tonga — Departure  for  Vavau — 
Haabai — Tugua — The  Rev.  William  Webb — Remarkable  Deliverance  from 
Imminent  Danger — First  Trip  in  a  Native  Kalia — Lifuka — Arrival  in  Vavau. 

It  was  early  one  lovely  tropical  morning  when 
we  gazed  for  the  first  time  on  the  dim  outline  of 
Tongatabu  and  its  surrounding  islands.  The  pre- 
vious night  had  been  oppressively  sultry,  and  we 
needed  no  second  invitation,  when,  at  break  of  day, 
the  cry  of  "  Land  !  ho  !  "  summoned  us  away  from 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  below  deck.  There  was 
not  even  a  morning  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  the  grand 
orb  of  day  rose  in  unrivalled  splendour.  The  rip- 
ple at  the  bow  of  the  "  Triton,"  and  the  subdued 
surging  of  the  waters  as  she  glided  along,  seemed 
to  be  more  lively  and  inspiriting  than  usual. 
Every  thing  appeared  preternatural! y  bright  and 
invigorating.  The  sun  was  just  high  enough  to 
bathe  the  surface  of  the  ocean  in  golden  glory, 
without  any  of  the  intensity  of  his  meridian  heat. 
Rainbow  colours  danced  and  sparkled  on  the 
broken  crests  of  the  waves,  and  the  morning  light 
brought  out  in  sharp  relief  the  outlines  of  islands 
on  either  side  of  the  ship's  course. 
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To  the  right  lay  Eua,  an  island  of  surpassing 
beauty,  which  we  shall  have  reason  to  describe 
more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  place.  Its  shores 
seemed  very  precipitous  and  indented  by  deep 
ravines.  The  whole  island  was  belted  round  by  a 
girdle  of  silvery  foam,  and  ever  and  anon,  although 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  we  could  mark  the 
glistering  spray  flying  up  on  the  dark  background 
of  perpendicular  rocks.  There  were  no  signs  of 
human  habitations,  excepting  where  the  blue 
smoke  curled  up  from  among  the  dense  groves  of 
trees,  which  were  intersected  here  and  there  by 
undulating  tracks  of  verdant  sward.  We  looked 
in  vain  for  any  of  the  usual  marks  of  the  civilisa- 
tion we  had  now  left  far  away.  No  white  light- 
houses stood  upon  the  headlands,  no  snug  farm- 
steads on  the  hill  sides,  and  no  gay  villas  in  the  coves 
or  bays  of  the  coast.  Nor  were  there  any  fishing 
towns  or  watering  places  to  indicate  a  teeming 
population.  Nature  appeared  in  her  own  primitive 
and  gorgeous  costume. 

To  the  left  of  our  course  the  horizon  was  bounded 
by  a  low  range  of  land  forming  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island  of  Tongatabu;  but  we  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  distinguish  any  of  its  peculiar- 
ities. 

It  was  almost  in  vain  that  our  phlegmatic  steward 
announced  the  ordinary  routine  of  breakfast ;  but 
hastily  despatching  it,  the  bell  was  tolled  for  morn- 
ing prayers,  and  during  that  service  we  had  the  first 
intimation  of  the  many  dangers  of  Polynesian  navi- 
gation. A  cry  came  from  the  look-out  stationed 
on  the  fore-top-sail  yard,  "  Keep  her  away — quick 
— a  rock  close  ahead."  Providentially  the  rock 
was  cleared ;  but  the  vessel  was  within  only  a  few 
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yards  of  its  edge.  When  we  again  went  on  deck, 
the  whole  scene  was  changed  as  if  by  some  mighty 
enchantment. 

The  sea  was  now  smooth.  The  ship's  course  lay 
through  deep  channels  formed  by  numerous  ledges 
of  coral  reef,  over  which  breakers  dashed  with  the 
noise  of  thunder.  In  these  narrow  channels  the 
brig  had  to  be  tacked  several  times.  The  operation 
was  by  no  means  unaccompanied  with  danger.  A 
slight  error  in  the  steerage,  a  lull  of  the  breeze,  or 
missing  stays,  as  was  not  improbable  with  such  a 
dull  craft  under  hand,  and  we  should  instantly  have 
been  swept  upon  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
reefs,  between  which  the  tidal  current  rolled  along 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  and  in  some 
places  with  even  greater  rapidity.  All,  however, 
went  well,  and  just  before  reaching  the  most  intri- 
cate part  of  the  passage  a  canoe  was  seen  coming 
from  the  shore.  It  lay  so  low  upon  the  water  as 
to  be  scarcely  discernible.  Conscious  of  this  fact, 
the  sole  occupant  of  the  tiny  vehicle  occasionally 
flourished  his  paddle  in  the  air  to  attract  attention. 
Believing  him  to  be  a  native  pilot,  a  short  tack 
was  made  to  give  him  time  to  overtake  us  ; 
and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  bring  the  canoe 
alongside.  We  looked  for  the  first  time  upon  a 
Eriendly  Islander,  and  assuredly  the  impressions 
we  received  were  by  no  means  favourable.  The 
man  was  almost  naked.  The  only  article  of  attire 
he  wore  was  a  thick  covering  of  plaited  leaves 
thrown  round  his  loins;  and  dripping  as  he  was 
with  water,  he  really  looked  as  if  he  had  just  been 
floated  up  from  some  ocean  cavern.  Although  an 
old  man,  he  was  remarkably  nimble  in  all  his  move- 
ments.    A  narrow  band  of  native  cloth  was  bound 
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round  his  neck,  from  which  he  proceeded  very  care- 
fully to  unfold  a  well-worn  paper,  purporting  to  he 
a  certificate  from  a  commander  in  the  French  im- 
perial navy,  declaring  that  Jekobi  Moana  was  a  fit 
and  trustworthy  pilot  for  any  vessel  requiring  his 
services.  A  rosary  and  cross  suspended  on  his 
breast  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  few  Romish 
converts  residing  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island. 
Meanwhile,  his  tiny  canoe  being  in  imminent 
danger  of  swamping  in  the  surge  of  the  vessel's 
wake,  it  was  hoisted  up  alongside,  and  friend  Jacob, 
having  been  duly  attired,  much  to  his  gratification, 
in  a  pair  of  sailors'  trousers,  mounted  aloft  to  the 
fore-top -sail  yard,  to  assume  the  duties  of  pilot. 
These  were  performed  to  the  utmost  satisfaction  of 
all  on  board,  considering  both  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  navigation,  and  the  fact  that  Jacob  knew  not 
a  word  of  English,  and  the  chief  mate,  who  was  with 
him  aloft,  knew  about  as  little  of  Tonguese.  The 
whole  affair  was  managed  by  telegraphic  signs  be- 
tween the  two ;  and  it  happened,  more  than  once, 
that  we  were  running  full  speed  toward  danger, 
and  close  upon  it,  before  the  result  of  the  dumb 
show  aloft  could  be  shouted  in  nautical  phrase  to 
those  on  deck. 

Approaching  nearer  to  the  main  land,  we  gazed 
upon  groves  of  innumerable  cocoa  nut  palm  trees, 
whose  long  and  ponderous  leaves  glanced  brightly 
in  the  sunlight,  and  waved  gracefully  to  and  fro 
with  every  undulation  of  the  breeze.  The  land  was 
clad  in  all  directions  with  the  richest  vegetation, 
from  the  highest  eminences  down  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  sea;  while  in  some  spots  even  the  sea 
itself  was  encroached  upon  by  clusters  of  mangrove 
bushes.    Here  and  there  native  villages,  among  the 
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gorgeous  foliage  skirting  the  shore,  sent  out  some 
of  their  swarthy  inhabitants  to  wonder  and  shout 
at  the  approach  of  the  vaka  babalagi,  or  "  ship  of 
the  sky,"  as  all  foreign  ships  are  called  by  the 
Tonguese.  The  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  simple- 
minded  Polynesians  at  the  approach  of  a  foreign 
ship  may  well  be  excused,  when  we  remember  that 
such  visits  are  the  only  links  of  connexion  between 
those  isolated  and  remote  regions  and  the  great 
continents  of  our  babbling  world. 

In  due  time  we  anchored  safely  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  shore,  and  exactly  in  front  of 
Nukualofa,  the  principal  town  of  the  island. 
There  is  no  harbour,  but  the  anchorage  in  the 
roadstead  is  considered  exceedingly  safe.  The 
Mission  brig  "  John  Wesley  "  has,  on  two  occasions, 
safely  ridden  out  heavy  gales  amounting  almost  to 
a  hurricane.  In  addition  to  the  good  "  holding 
ground,"  the  roadstead  is  well  protected  from  the 
heavy  roll  of  the  sea  by  numerous  reefs,  extending 
in  large  and  small  patches,  for  many  miles  from  the 
shore.  Beyond  these  again  there  exists  a  great 
barrier  reef  enclosing  the  main  portion  of  the 
group,  but  through  which  there  are  several  wide 
and  navigable  openings  to  the  ocean  beyond. 

An  interesting  panoramic  view  of  nearly  the 
entire  length  of  Tongatabu  is  obtained  from  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  anchored  off  Nukualofa.  No  high 
hills  or  mountain  ranges  break  the  even  line  of 
sight.  Indeed,  the  highest  land  visible  is  a  small 
natural  mound  immediately  in  a  line  with  the  usual 
anchorage.  Upon  this  mound  there  once  stood  a 
strongly  fortified  native  kolo,  or  town,  against 
which  cannon  were  employed,  for  the  first  time,  in 
one   of  the  native  wars,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Mari- 
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ner  in  his  book  on  the  Tonga  Islands.  The  summit 
of  this  mound  is  now  crowned  by  a  good  chapel  of 
native  construction,  which  affords  an  excellent 
land-mark  to  navigators  making  for  the  anchorage  ; 
and  it  also  stands  as  a  very  prominent  emblem  of 
the  Gospel  triumphs  that  have  been  achieved  over 
the  former  habits  of  the  people. 

Looking  eastward,  Bagaimotu  and  a  cluster  of 
other  islands,  stretching  away  to  the  north-east, 
shut  out  the  "  Hahake"  or  eastern  end  of  Tonga, 
from  sight,  whilst  Hihifo  and  the  island  of  Atata 
bound  the  prospect  on  the  extreme  west. 

The  town  of  Nukualofa  may  be  regarded  not 
only  as  the  capital  of  Tongatabu,  but  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  little  ocean  empire  of  King  George 
Tubou.  It  has  risen  from  the  obscurity  of  a  small 
village,  and  has  become  the  centre  of  religious  influ- 
ence and  the  chief  seat  of  political  authority,  while 
several  of  the  ancient  royal  residences  have  been 
almost  entirely  deserted.  It  is  partly  indebted  for 
its  importance  to  its  admirable  situation  on  the  sea- 
board, but  most  of  all  to  the  fact,  that  Christian 
converts  from  various  heathen  towns  were  drawn 
thither,  during  successive  years,  that  they  might 
reap  the  full  benefit  of  Missionary  instruction,  and 
be  freed  also  from  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subjected  by  their  heathen  friends.  A  short 
description  of  this  town  will  serve  to  indicate 
the  general  appearance  and  arrangements  of  all 
others. 

Nukualofa  is  intersected  by  tolerably  wide  paths, 
kept  scrupulously  free  from  all  rank  vegetation  and 
dirt.  These  paths  are  bounded  by  the  neat  reed 
fences  which  enclose  the  abis  or  residential  sections 
of  the  various  chiefs  and  their  retainers.      These 
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enclosures  are  planted  largely  with  useful  trees, 
such  as  the  bread-fruit,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  orange, 
citron,  shaddock,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  whose 
overhanging  foliage  effectually  screens  the  path- 
ways from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.  Very  little 
order  is  observed  in  placing  the  numerous  houses 
within  these  enclosures.  There  are  no  regular 
avenues  or  streets.  In  fact,  a  house  is  generally 
placed  where  it  can  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of 
shade  from  overhanging  trees, — a  matter  certainly 
of  considerable  importance  in  a  tropical  climate. 
A  casual  visitor,  therefore,  can  see  but  few  dwell- 
ings even  when  he  has  entered  within  the  loto  a,  or 
fence  of  the  obi  ;  and,  until  he  hunts  them  out 
amongst  the  abounding  shrubbery,  he  wonders 
where  the  people  live. 

A  Tonguese  house  suits  the  few  necessities  and 
easy  habits  of  the  people,  but  has  none  of  the  com- 
forts so  essential  to  a  higher  type  of  civilization. 
With  the  exception  of  what  may  be  called  public 
buildings,  and  a  few  of  the  dwellings  of  the  chiefs 
of  highest  rank,  their  dimensions  are  small,  and 
they  contain  but  two  apartments.  They  are,  how- 
ever, constructed  with  an  eye  to  neatness  and  great 
strength  ;  and  when  elaborately  finished  in  the  best 
native  style,  their  interior  appearance  is  by  no 
means  to  be  despised.  The  walls  range  from  four 
to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  are  formed  either  of  a 
single  or  double  fencing  of  reeds,  which,  when  inter- 
laced and  bound  by  sinnet  to  the  tokotims,  or  stakes 
and  posts,  planted  all  round  the  eaves  of  the  build- 
ing, resembles  very  much  strong  basket-work. 
These  walls  are  sometimes  made  more  wind  and 
weather  tight  by  the  addition  of  a  lining  of  plaited 
cocoa-nut  leaves ;  but,  at  the  best,  they  afford  a 
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sorry  resistance  to  strong  winds  or  heavy  rains. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  capital  ventilation ;  and 
perhaps  that  is  of  greater  importance  in  such  a  hot 
climate,  than  even  freedom  from  the  more  occa- 
sional annoyances  attendant  upon  stormy  weather. 
To  compensate  for  the  lowness  of  the  walls,  the 
roof  of  a  Tongnese  house  is  carried  to  a  consider- 
able height.  The  rafters  are  closely  set,  and  are 
generally  made  of  the  outer  wood  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree,  or  of  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  latter  of  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  cedar  wood,  and  has  a 
very  pleasing  and  beautiful  effect  when  nicely 
finished.  The  large  beams,  to  which  the  rafters  are 
attached,  are  laid  along  the  grooved  tops  of  high 
and  durable  posts,  which  reach  about  half  way  up 
the  entire  height  of  roof.  The  inner  ridge  pole  is 
usually  ornamented  by  a  profusion  of  sinnet  wrap- 
pings of  varied  colours  and  geometrically  inter- 
laced. The  roof  itself  is  covered  with  a  thick  thatch, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  sugar-cane  or  of  the 
bamboo,  and  is  perfectly  water-tight.  A  well-built 
house  will  last  a  good  many  years ;  but  the  thatch- 
ing requires  to  be  renewed,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  about  once  in  five  years.  The 
floor  is  laid  with  a  profusion  of  dried  leaves,  which 
are  in  turn  covered  over  with  numbers  of  mats 
made  from  the  cocoa-nut  leaf,  upon  which  again 
the  finer  sitting  and  sleeping  mats  are  placed.  ]STo 
provision  is  made  in  the  interior  of  either  native 
or  European  house  for  cooking  conveniences.  A 
separate  building  contains  the  kitchen  requisites, 
and  the  heat  of  the  climate  renders  a  fire-place  in 
the  dwelling  house  unnecessary.  What  is  wanting 
in  the  architectural  beauty  of  these  houses  is  amply 
remedied  by  the  loveliness  of  the  natural  bowers, 
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from  whence  they  peep  out  upon  the  passer-by. 
But,  no  doubt,  the  close  proximity  of  so  many  trees 
and  shrubs  is  exceedingly  deleterious  to  health 
during  the  rainy  seasons ;  and  great  risk  is  also 
incurred  by  the  practice,  when  a  hurricane  comes 
sweeping  all  before  it,  and  crushing  the  dwellings 
of  the  people  beneath  the  falling  trees.  A  some- 
what unfortunate  attempt  was  made,  a  good  many 
years  since,  at  sanitary  improvement,  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  Missionaries,  on  whose 
behalf,  however,  it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  his 
intention  and  instructions  were  far  exceeded  by  the 
action  of  the  natives.  Having  stated  to  some  of 
the  chiefs  in  the  town  of  Lifuka,  llaabai,  that  a 
disease,  then  raging  as  an  epidemic,  might  possibly 
be  lessened  by  a  clearance  of  the  bush,  they  imme- 
diately issued  instructions  to  cut  down  and  destroy 
every  tree  and  bush  in  the  town,  and  to  throw  open 
a  wide  space  from  thence  clear  away  to  the  sea. 
Amidst  the  shouts  and  merriment  of  a  thousand 
voices,  axes  and  fire  soon  did  the  work ;  but  it  was 
very  shortly  found  more  intolerable  to  bear  day  by 
day  the  full  blaze  of  the  vertical  sun,  than  to 
endure  the  more  rare  evils  of  a  hurricane,  or  even 
the  miasma  arising  from  rank  vegetation.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  difficult  to  prevail  upon 
the  people  to  undertake  any  really  beneficial 
changes  in  the  structure  and  location  of  their 
houses. 

Upon  landing  at  Nukualofa,  we  were  kindly  re- 
ceived by  the  veteran  Missionary,  the  Itev.  John 
Thomas,  and  his  good  lady,  both  of  whom  had 
spent  many  years  of  varied  and  useful  labour 
among  the  people.  Their  house  differed  but  little 
from  those  of  the  natives,  excepting  in  size;  also 
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in  having  glazed  windows  and  doors  ;  and  in  being 
divided,  by  reed  partitions,  into  the  various  apart- 
ments necessary  for  an  English  family.  Mr.  Thomas 
informed  us  of  the  recent  death  of  the  Hev.  Francis 
Wilson  at  Vavau,  and  also  of  the  death  of  Tubou, 
the  King  of  Tonga,  to  whom  a  successor  had  been 
appointed  in  the  person  of  George  Taufaahao,  King 
of  Haabai  and  Vavau. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1846,  the  day  succeeding  our 
landing,  we  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the  royal  fleet 
from  the  northern  islands,  to  which  King  George 
had  gone,  on  a  state  visit,  immediately  after  his 
grand  inauguration  to  office  in  Tonga. 

About  noon  the  lively  beating  of  wooden  drums, 
and  the  ceaseless  shouts  of  the  excited  people, 
announced  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  as  we  has- 
tened to  the  beach.  Fourteen  large  canoes  were 
shortly  in  sight ;  but  the  breeze  being  very  light, 
three  hours  elapsed  before  the  foremost  one  reached 
the  offing.  We  had  thus  plenty  of  time  to  watch 
all  the  movements  of  the  strange  vessels  before  us. 
The  peculiar  shape  of  their  sails  gave  one  the  idea 
of  so  many  balloons  skimming  along  the  surface  of 
the  sea.  It  seemed  that  several  of  the  vessels  had 
outsailed  that  of  the  king ;  because,  when  about 
two  miles  from  the  shore,  they  severally  tacked 
about,  forming  two  lines  between  which  the  royal 
canoe  advanced  first  to  the  shore.  According  to 
Tonguese  etiquette  it  would  have  been  an  unpar- 
donable offence  for  any  vessel  of  the  fleet  to  have 
preceded  that  of  the  king  to  the  shore, 

Each  of  the  canoes  in  sight  would  carry  about 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
it  may  be  well,  before  proceeding  further,  to  describe 
one  of  them  once  for  all. 
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Undoubtedly  the  Tonguese  stand  foremost  among 
the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  maritime  ability 
and  enterprise.  Their  large  kalias,  or  double  sail- 
ing canoes,  of  which  class  the  fleet  before  us  con- 
sisted, are  beautifully  constructed,  and  are  admirably 
adapted  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  native  naviga- 
tion. The  kalia  consists  of  two  separate  cigar- 
shaped  compartments  or  hulls.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  still  more  correct  to  say,  that  in  shape  they  are 
made  to  resemble,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  general 
contour  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  Each  hull  is 
built  from  forty  to  ninety  feet  long.  The  breadth 
of  beam  in  each  hull  amid- ships  is  from  three  to 
five  feet,  and  this  gradually  diminishes  fore  and  aft, 
leaving  the  two  extremities  exceedingly  sharp.  The 
greatest  depth  of  hold  is  only  from  four  to  six  feet. 
The  two  hulls  are  joined  together  at  the  gunwales 
by  a  strong  platform  of  transverse  beams  and  plank- 
ing, extending  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the 
canoe  from  the  centre,  leaving  a  space  longitudinally 
between  the  hulls,  of  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  The  planks,  of  which  the  several 
hulls  are  built,  are  cut  to  the  required  shape,  and  are 
flanged  on  their  inner  edges.  These  flanges  admit 
of  holes  being  bored,  through  which  strong  lash- 
ings of  sinnet  are  passed,  and  thus  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  bound  firmly  together  without  the  use  of  a 
single  nail  or  bolt  of  any  kind.  The  platform,  or 
deck,  is  fastened  to  the  hull  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  in  the  centre  a  small  house  is  constructed, 
where  the  best  part  of  the  cargo  is  deposited,  and 
where  a  few  of  the  more  favoured  passengers  may 
find  shelter  from  the  sun  or  rain.  None  of  the 
Tonguese  vessels  have  more  than  one  mast  or  sail. 
The  "  step"  of  the  mast  is  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
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deck,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  pivot  on  which  the  foot  of 
the  mast  works,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  move  in  a  slant- 
ing direction,  toward  either  end  of  the  canoe,  when 
"  going  about,"  or  according  to  the  setting  of  the 
sail.  The  sail  is  composed  of  numerous  pieces  of 
light  matting,  and  is  in  shape,  what  sailors  would 
call,  a  shoulder- of-mutt on  sail.  When  hoisted,  the 
wide  part  is  uppermost ;  and  when  tacking,  the  sail 
and  the  two  heavy  yards  to  which  it  is  attached,  are 
lifted,  by  sheer  manual  strength,  from  one  end  of  the 
canoe  to  the  other.  The  top  of  the  mast  is  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  for  the  purpose  of  suspend- 
ing the  various  ropes  required  in  hoisting  the  sail. 
A  rude  kind  of  low  railing  round  the  edges  of  the 
platform,  and  on  the  top  of  the  deck-house,  is  the 
only  protection  to  the  crew  and  passengers  against 
the  chance  of  being  washed  overboard,  as  the 
canoes  have  nothing  answering  to  the  bulwarks  of 
European  ships,  and  there  is  no  cabin  accommoda- 
tion whatsoever  under  the  deck.  Accidents  of  this 
sort  are  very  rare;  but  one  remarkable  instance 
may  be  here  given,  illustrative  of  the  danger,  and 
of  the  wonderful  expertness  and  presence  of  mind 
which  the  islanders  show  when  placed  in  jeopardy. 
The  occurrence  took  place  only  a  few  years  since, 
and  was  narrated  to  the  writer,  by  those  concerned, 
as  it  is  here  given. 

A  canoe  was  overtaken  by  a  sudden  squall,  and 
had  to  be  put  before  the  wind.  Whilst  scudding 
along  at  a  prodigious  rate,  one  of  the  crew  was 
washed  from  the  deck.  Such  was  the  fury  of  the 
wind  and  the  speed  of  their  progress,  the  crew 
could  do  nothing  for  their  hapless  companion,  and 
he  was  left  far  behind,  apparently  to  perish  in 
the  dark  and  angry  waters.     Happily,  the  canoe 
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was  driven  straight  toward  an  island,  npon  which  a 
landing  was  safely  effected  in  the  conrse  of  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning,  according  to 
cnstoni,  the  crew  assembled  to  partake  of  a  fnneral 
feast  in  memory  of  their  lost  comrade ;  bnt  while 
the  repast  was  still  proceeding,  to  their  great 
amazement  the  man  himself  suddenly  appeared 
among  them.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  he  had 
actually  kept  himself  afloat  during  the  whole  of  the 
night,  and  being  carried  by  the  sea  and  wind  in 
the  track  of  the  canoe,  he  had,  as  by  a  miracle, 
reached  the  same  shore,  in  time  to  do  what  few  be- 
side himself  have  ever  done — partake  of  his  own 
burial  feast ! 

On  making  the  land,  as  well  as  in  starting  upon 
a  voyage,  the  crew  enliven  the  occasion  by  chanting, 
in  full  chorus,  one  or  other  of  their  pleasing,  though 
monotonous,  Tauaalo,  or  sea-songs.  When  within 
a  short  distance  of  the  shore  the  anchor  is  dropped, 
or,  failing  the  possession  of  an  anchor,  one  of  the 
crew  dives  overboard  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand, 
the  end  of  which  he  either  fixes  into  a  crevice  of 
the  coral  rock,  or  he  bores  it  into  the  loose  sand ; 
and  to  it  the  canoe  is  moored.  A  busy  scene  then 
takes  place.  The  first  operation  is  that  of  landing 
the  huge  sail.  For  this  purpose  a  number  of  the 
crew  jump  overboard ;  and  the  end  of  the  sail  hav- 
ing been  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  first  man, 
each  in  succession  takes  a  part  in  bearing  it  aloft 
above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  thus  it  is  car- 
ried safely  on  shore.  If  no  small  canoe  be  at  hand 
to  convey  the  passengers  to  the  land,  each  makes 
for  the  shore  the  best  way  that  he  can.  The  com- 
mon people  wade  or  swim,  while  the  chiefs  are 
carried  either   upon   a    broad    plank   or    on    the 
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shoulders  of  some  of  the  crew.  In  this  way  there 
are  few  scenes,  in  Tonguese  life,  so  full  of  bustle  and 
interest  as  the  departure  or  arrival  of  a  kalia  from 
a  folau,  or  voyage,  of  any  considerable  length. 
Every  tongue  on  board  is  busy,  while  on  shore 
numbers  of  excited  relatives  and  friends  are  wait- 
ing to  welcome  the  visitors,  with  the  warmest  ex- 
pressions of  love,  and  with  marks  of  the  most 
profuse  hospitality. 

Bearing  all  the  foregoing  particulars  in  remem- 
brance, the  reader  will  be  able  to  realize  somewhat 
of  the  amazing  noise,  and  excitement,  attending  the 
arrival  and  clebarcation  of  the  royal  fleet  of  four- 
teen canoes,  all  of  which  were  covered  from  stem 
to  stern  with  human  beings.  Instead,  however,  of 
the  rude  tauaalo,  the  people,  on  the  different  canoes, 
were  chanting  the  spiritual  songs  of  Sion  and  the 
high  praises  of  Jehovah.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
islands  of  Vavau,  from  whence  the  fleet  had  come, 
had  recently  been  visited  by  a  remarkable  revival 
of  religion,  and  numbers  on  board,  including  the 
king  himself,  had  caught  some  of  the  sacred  fire. 
The  effect  upon  our  minds  was  indescribable,  and 
it  was  very  evident  that  a  deep  impression  was  also 
made  upon  the  crowds  assembled  on  the  beach.  As 
the  sail  of  each  vessel  was  lowered,  a  stanza  of  some 
well-known  hymn  or  chant  was  sung ;  and  amidst 
this  unwonted  burst  of  religious  feeling,  the  good 
king  of  the  Friendly  Islands  stepped  upon  the 
shore.  To  our  thought  it  was  a  far  more  noble 
reception  than  it  would  have  been  if  accompanied 
by  the  loud  salutes  of  cannon  or  the  din  of  martial 
music.  It  also  spoke  volumes  for  the  success  of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  the  country. 

As  soon  as  possible  we  proceeded  to  have  our 
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curiosity  gratified  by  a  look  at  Tonguese  royalty, 
and  of  course  to  pay  our  respects  at  the  king's  own 
residence.  With  the  monarch  himself  Ave  were  in 
no  way  disappointed,  but  his  house,  and  everything 
relating  to  his  outward  state,  fell  far  below  our  ex- 
pectations. His  residence  was  inferior  to  those  of 
many  of  his  chiefs,  and  there  was  the  total  ab- 
sence of  all  that  could  mark  superiority,  either  in 
its  internal  arrangements,  or  in  the  number  or  ap- 
pearance of  his  personal  attendants.  It  was,  how- 
ever, explained  to  us  that  the  king,  having  only 
recently  succeeded  to  power  in  Tonga,  had  never 
yet  resided  permanently  there.  He  therefore  was 
compelled,  for  a  time,  to  occupy  the  house  of  the 
late  King  Tubou,  who  was  well  known  to  have  no 
ambition  for  European  luxuries,  or  even  for  that 
amount  of  state  and  show  which  the  habits  and 
wealth  of  Tonga  afforded.  Indeed,  we  afterwards 
found  that  his  majesty  had  a  much  more  complete 
and  suitable  establishment,  both  in  Haabai  and 
Vavau. 

We  found  the  king  seated,  after  the  native  fashion, 
upon  the  matted  floor.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
garb  usually  worn  by  chiefs  when  voyaging,  with 
the  simple  addition  of  a  beautifully  clean  dress 
shirt.  Our  interview  was  very  brief,  but  we  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  king's  dignity  of  person 
and  manner,  and  with  his  easy  affability.  He  ex- 
pressed, with  evident  emotion,  his  great  pleasure  at 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  ''Triton,"  and  especially  so, 
that  it  brought  two  new  Missionaries  to  his  coun- 
try. He  wished  us  every  happiness,  and  prayed 
that  our  residence  with  his  people  might  be  blessed 
of  God. 

The  name  and  doings  of  King  George  will  fre- 
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quently  have  a  place  in  succeeding  pages;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  well  to  present  a  short  out- 
line of  his  history.  Short  it  must  be  here ;  but 
the  life  of  this  eminent  man,  full  of  romantic  inci- 
dent, and  greatly  chequered  by  scenes  of  barbaric 
warfare,  will,  one  day,  be  a  fine  study  for  an  able 
biographer.  Its  details  will  be  essential  to  any 
complete  history,  that  may  hereafter  be  written,  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  Ton- 
guese  dominions. 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made,  by  Romish 
Priests,  to  question  and  invalidate  the  hereditary 
and  titular  power  of  King  George ;  but  his  pedigree 
may  be  traced  back  with  certainty  through  a  period 
of  some  two  hundred  years  or  more  of  Tonguese  his- 
tory. Well  established  facts  link  his  name  with 
that  borne  by  a  long  line  of  lordly  ancestors,  some 
of  whom  wielded  a  regal  authority,  similar  to  his 
own,  over  the  entire  islands  included  in  the  Friendly 
group.  In  no  nation  in  the  world  is  the  pride  of 
noble  birth  more  strong  than  in  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  and  although  without  any  written  gene- 
alogies, they  are  very  careful  to  maintain  a  correct 
traditional  knowledge  of  the  descent  of  their 
nobility.  These  traditional  pedigrees  may  be  all 
the  more  safely  relied  upon,  because  of  the  strict 
separation  existing  between  the  chieftain  families 
and  the  tuas  or  common  people. 

It  would  be  an  unprofitable  thing  to  string 
together,  on  our  pages,  the  genealogical  credentials 
of  King  George.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
the  writer  has  now  before  him  a  MS.  compiled  by 
a  native  well  versed  in  such  historical  matters.  It 
is  closely  written,  and  extends  over  seventy  pages  ; 
and  from  it  we  gather  the  most  indisputable  evi- 
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dence  of  the  present  king's  regal  descent.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  king  himself,  on  one  occasion 
when  supping  at  the  Mission  House,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  islands.  Having  told  the  king  that  the  Romish 
priests  were  anxious  to  advance  the  claims  of  the 
Tuitoga  to  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  considered 
him  as  a  mere  usurper,  he  proceeded  in  substance 
with  the  subjoined  statement. 

It  was  no  doubt  true  that,  many  ages  since,  the 
Tuitogans — as  the  name,  Tonga- King,  imports — 
were  the  kings  of  the  land ;  but  the  royal  blood 
became  contaminated  by  the  illicit  connexion  of  one 
of  their  line  with  his  female  slaves,  by  whom  he 
had  several  sons.  When,  therefore,  the  sons  of 
these  low-bred  women  came  into  power,  they  were 
despised  by  the  people,  and  their  assumption  of 
authority  led  to  national  anarchy  and  oft- repeated 
assassination.  Ultimately  the  right  of  the  Tuito- 
gans, to  the  exercise  of  supreme  government,  was  not 
only  annulled  by  conquest,  but  by  their  own  abnega- 
tion of  it.  This  they  did  on  condition  that  they  should 
enjoy  certain  sacred  honours  and  immunities,  in 
perpetuity,  both  from  the  ruling  chiefs  and  the 
bulk  of  the  people  ;  whilst  on  their  part  they 
solemnly  engaged  never  to  intermeddle  with  the 
political  administration  of  the  country,  or  even  in 
its  civil  affairs. 

Kau-ulu-fonua-fekai,  the  last  Tuitoga  who  was 
king  of  the  land,  was  so  disheartened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  his  father,  Takalaua,  that, 
after  pursuing  the  assassins  to  the  distant  island  of 
Uvea  to  no  purpose,  he  returned  to  Tonga,  and  re- 
signed his  kingdom  to  his  younger  brother,  Monga- 
Motua,  whom  he  appointed  Tuihaatakalaua.     He, 
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in  return,  engaged  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
Tuitoga,  for  ever,  in  a  sort  of  sacred  or  priestly  state. 
Kau-ulu-fonua-fekai  was  induced  to  take  this  step 
because  his  brother  was  born  of  a  chief  woman, 
and  was  thereby  screened  from  popular  insult. 
The  grandson  of  Monga-Motua,  named  Gata,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  with  the  title  of  Tuikanoku- 
bolu,  which  name  has  distinguished  the  sovereigns 
ever  since.  Then  followed  in  succession  Gata; 
Ata-mata-ila  ;  Mataele-tua-biko ;  Mataele ;  Maafu- 
o-tuitoga  ;  Tubou-lahi  ;  Tui-hala-fatai ;  (who  was 
King  when  Captain  Cook  first  visited  the  islands ;) 
Maea-liuaki;  Tubou-moheofo;  (a female  sovereign;) 
Maafu-limuloa  ;  Tubou-lahijii ;  Mulikihaamea ;  and 
Mumui. 

The  son  of  Mumui,  Tukuaho,  the  fourteenth  in 
succession,  next  ascended  the  throne,  and  was  a 
brave  but  exceedingly  cruel  man.  He  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  king,  and  was  assassi- 
nated, out  of  private  revenge,  by  a  chief  called 
Tubouniua.  His  death  became  the  signal  for  a 
general  struggle  after  power.  Ulukalala  (the  Chief 
Pinau  of  Mariner's  Tonga  Islands)  was  no  doubt  a 
designing,  murderous  rebel,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  king's  death  to  raise  himself  from  a  second- 
rate  chieftainship  in  Haabai,  to  be  the  first  in  power 
there,  and  also  in  Vavau.  He  likewise  embroiled 
Tonga  in  a  civil  war :  nor  was  he  scrupulous  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  gained  his  purposes.  Einau 
thus  held  Haabai  and  Vavau,  for  a  time,  under  his 
sway  ;  at .  the  same  period  a  chief,  named  Takai, 
strove  to  get  supreme  power  in  Tonga.  In  the  midst 
of  this  confusion,  Tubou-Malohi,  the  eldest  son  of 
Tukuaho,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  murdered 
father.     His  reign  was  very  brief ;  for  his  subjects 
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continually  made  Avar  upon  him.  In  1812,  pro- 
bably, he  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother, 
Tuboutoa,  who  reigned  only  eight  years.  Prom 
1820  to  1826  there  was  no  king ;  but  each  chief 
ruled  in  his  own  district  or  fort. 

King  Josiah  Tubou  of  Tonga,  whom  King  George 
succeeded,  was  his  father's  uncle.  He  became  a 
Christian  professor  in  the  year  1826,  under  the 
instructions  of  one  of  his  own  men,  named  Lagi, 
who,  about  that  time,  returned  from  Tahiti  with 
two  Teachers  from  the  London  Society's  Mission 
there,  appointed  to  go  as  Christian  pioneers  to 
Eiji.  After  a  somewhat  dubious  course  of  religious 
profession  and  experience,  Tubou  became  truly 
awakened  to  a  concern  for  his  soul  in  the  year  1828, 
and  was  then  exposed  to  a  severe  persecution  from 
his  heathen  friends.  In  a  variety  of  ways  they 
harassed  and  perplexed  him  in  his  government, 
until  at  length  affairs  assumed  a  very  serious 
aspect.  The  king  apprehended  a  rebellion,  and 
was  actually  prepared  to  secure  his  own  life,  and  the 
lives  of  the  Missionary  families,  by  a  flight  to  some 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  year  1830,  that  the  king  was  received  into 
the  Church  of  Christ  by  baptism.  As  a  governor, 
he  was  mild  and  unassuming  in  his  manner.  In- 
deed, his  extreme  anxiety,  to  please  all  parties,  led 
him  to  adopt  a  supine  and  uncertain  policy,  which 
laid  him  open  to  the  severe  criticism  of  friend  and 
foe.  The  Missionaries,  however,  had  no  just  ground 
for  regretting  that  he  never  adopted  strong  and 
coercive  measures  toward  his  heathen  relatives  and 
countrymen.  He  acted  upon  the  principle  of  tolera- 
tion, and  left  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the 
Christian   faith,  to  the  free  and  voluntary  choice 
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of  his  subjects.  That  being  the  case  through- 
out the  entire  progress  of  religion  in  these  islands, 
its  perpetuation  and  purity  may  be  more  confi- 
dently looked  for  than  if  it  had  won  its  way  under 
the  auspices  of  political  power  and  terrorism. 

The  king  died  November  18th,  1845.  Upon  his 
death-bed  he  signified  his  desire  that  George 
Tubou,  already  King  of  Haabai  and  Yavau,  should 
also  assume  the  government  of  Tonga,  as  the  law- 
ful heir  of  Tuboutoa.  There  was  another  chief, 
called  Shadrach  Mumui,  whose  relationship  to  the 
king  gave  him  a  rightful  claim  also.  King  G-eorge 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  Mumui ;  but  the  choice  of  all  the  people, 
and  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  chiefs,  fell  upon 
himself.  The  assertions,  therefore,  of  Homish 
priests,  of  the  noted  Commodore  Wilkes,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  and  of  some  of  the  com- 
manders of  our  own  English  navy,  as  well  as  -that  of 
France,  that  the  present  king  is  a  usurper,  and  that 
he  has  ascended  the  throne  of  Tonga  by  fraud  and 
sheer  force  of  arms,  and  simply  from  motives  of  sel- 
fish ambition,  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  truth. 

Some  of  the  Missionaries  were  present  at  the 
inaugural  ceremony,  which  took  place,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  at  Bagai,  in  Hihifo,  a  small 
village,  but  a  place  of  much  note  in  the  days  of 
heathenism.  The  day  appointed  was  the  4th  of 
December,  1845 ;  and,  accordingly,  the  chiefs  from 
various  parts  of  Tonga,  Haabai,  and  Yavau,  assem- 
bled in  state.  A  few  of  the  Tonga  chiefs  were  still 
Heathens.  Among  these  were  Nuku,  Maafu, 
Tubou-leva,  Tugi,  and  several  others;  but  all 
parties  appeared  to  approve  heartily  of  the  measure. 
The    company   was    select.      None   were   allowed 
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to  go  near,  in  order  to  stare,  or  to  walk  about. 
To  prevent  such  conduct,  a  Fijian,  dressed,  and 
blackened,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country, 
walked  to  and  fro  as  the  guard  of  the  ceremony, 
armed  with  club  and  spear.  The  day  was  very 
fine,  and  the  gathering  of  the  noted  politicians  and 
warriors  of  the  land,  under  the  magnificent  trees, 
which  have  stood  for  ages  on  the  sward  of  Bagai, 
presented  a  most  interesting  sight. 

The  ceremony  consisted  simply  in  publicly  call- 
ing out  the  future  official  title  of  the  king,  in  a 
###a-meeting ;  that  is  to  say,  a  meeting  where  a 
preparation  of  kava-root  is  diluted  and  drunk  by 
the  persons  assembled,  according  to  certain  well- 
established  rules  of  etiquette  and  precedence. 

Two  chiefs  sat,  one  on  either  side  of  the  king 
elect.  These  were  two  of  the  matuas,  or  "  fathers  " 
of  the  land.  Their  office  was  to  relieve  the  king,  and 
to  act  on  his  behalf.  The  names  of  the  officiating 
chiefs  were  Motua-buaka  and  Lauaki.  The  others 
ranged  themselves  on  either  side,  in  order  of  rank, 
and  forming  a  large  circle,  outside  of  which,  and 
in  front  of  the  king,  the  bulk  of  the  commoners 
were  seated.  The  kava  being  prepared,  several 
chiefs  addressed  the  assembly,  before  it  was  served 
out.  Afterwards  Motua-buaka  delivered  an  ora- 
tion explaining  the  important  object  of  their  as- 
sembling. The  king  then  addressed  them  also. 
Immediately  he  had  finished,  his  kava  was  poured 
into  a  dish ;  and  then  Motua-buaka  proclaimed 
aloud  that  that  was  the  kava  of  Taliai-Tubou 
T  uik  anokub  olu . 

When  all  was  over,  the  king,  and  most  of  the 
company,  adjourned  to  the  house  of  God,  where 
portions  of  Scripture,  suitable  to  the  august  occasion, 
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were  read,  and  the  Rev.  John  Thomas  preached,  to  a 
deeply-attentive  congregation,  from  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,4. 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty  the  age  of  the 
present  king.  Pie  is  supposed  to  have  been  about 
ten  years  of  age  when  the  ship,  "Port-au-Prince," 
was  captured  at  Haabai,  in  the  year  1806 ;  so  that 
when  we  first  saw  him  in  1846,  he  would  be  about 
fifty  years  old.  He  was  a  witness  of  the  massacre 
of  the  ship's  crew ;  and,  in  company  with  several 
other  lads,  went  on  board  during  the  melee,  when, 
curious  to  examine  the  foreign  ship,  they  descended 
into  the  lower  hold.  Meantime,  those  above  hav- 
ing broached  some  brandy  casks,  a  wholesale 
destruction  of  water  and  oil  butts  commenced. 
A  large  quantity  of  oil  was  on  board,  which 
rapidly  filling  the  lower  part  of  the  ship,  where 
the  boys  were  groping  about  in  comparative  dark- 
ness, they  narrowly  escaped  being  drowned,  or 
smothered,  in  the  unctuous  cargo.  It  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  the  future  monarch  was  rescued 
from  an  inglorious  fate. 

When  a  few  years  older,  the  restless  and  intrepid 
spirit  of  the  young  chief  led  him  to  long  for  a 
tour  through  foreign  parts.  To  his  boon  com- 
panion of  those  days,  (Peter  Vi,)  who  has  for 
many  years  been  an  able  and  faithful  Assistant 
Missionary,  he  secretly  communicated  his  intention 
of  seizing  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself 
for  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  foreign  lands.  The  in- 
tention, however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  Other, 
and  nobler,  employments  fell  to  his  lot,  among  his 
own  people,  than  would  have  been  his  share  had 
he  stepped  on  board  any  South  Sea  whaler, 
especially  in  those  lawless  times.  The  country 
was  torn  by  intestine  wars  ;  the  fortunes  of  his  own 
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royal  line  had  to  be  retrieved  ;  and  the  permanent 
peace  of  the  country  conld  only  be  secured  by  the 
bold  suppression  of  upstart  claimants  to  power. 
To  accomplish  these  purposes,  the  youthful  chief 
addressed  himself  with  impetuous  valour  and  dar- 
ing. Possessed  of  great  prudence  and  undaunted 
courage,  accompanied  by  a  physical  strength  before 
which  all  his  antagonists  quailed,  he  speedily 
multiplied  his  partisans,  and  gained  immense  in- 
fluence. His  name,  or  presence,  was  a  host  in 
itself  in  every  battle,  and  none  of  his  opponents 
could  long  withstand  him.  There  are  but  few  of 
the  old  chiefs,  now  living,  who  have  not  measured 
their  strength  with  his  in  war,  and  been  made  to 
bite  the  dust ;  but  all  his  conquests  were  accom- 
panied by  a  liberal  and  magnanimous  policy  toward 
his  enemies ;  so  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
government  not  only  in  the  fear  but  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  Chiefs  and  peoj)le. 

Such  were  some  of  the  antecedents  of  the  Chris- 
tian king,  whose  return  in  state  from  Vavau  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing,  as  already  described, 
and  whose  personal  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 
upon  our  safe  and  timely  arrival,  went  far  to  knit 
our  hearts,  more  firmly,  to  the  sacred  Missionary 
work,  for  which  we  had  come  to  these  "  uttermost 
parts  "  of  the  earth. 

The  day  after  our  interview  was  the  holy  Sab- 
bath. Never  before  had  we  spent  such  a  blessed 
Sabbath.  Nukualofa  chapel  was  densely  crowded. 
The  king  and  queen,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  land,  were  there.  We  felt 
considerable  disappointment,  in  one  respect,  at 
the  sight  before  us.  With  the  exception  of  their 
majesties  and  about  ten  other  persons,  no  articles 
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of  European  clothing  were  worn  by  any  of  the 
people.  It  was  evident  that  very  little  advance 
had  been  made,  in  these  matters,  upon  the  former 
habits  of  the  country.  We  were  almost  over- 
powered, also,  by  the  sickly  odours  of  scented  oils, 
with  which  most  of  the  worshippers  were  plenti- 
fully anointed.  It  sparkled  on  the  hair,  and  trickled 
down  the  bare  shoulders  of  old  and  young,  to  our 
great  disgust.  But  notwithstanding  this  drawback 
to  our  pleasure,  we  certainly  felt  it  "  good  to  be 
there."  The  responses  during  prayer  were  united 
and  hearty ;  the  singing  was  by  no  means  wanting 
in  good  harmony, — a  great  advance  upon  that  of  the 
New  Zealanders,—  and  the  sermon  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
course, Mr.  Thomas,  the  officiating  Missionary, 
called  upon  the  king  to  pray.  This  he  did  with 
much  pathos  and  power,  until  his  feelings  quite 
overcame  him,  and  a  general  outburst  of  weeping, 
and  warm  "  Aniens,"  relieved  the  emotions  of  the 
large  congregation.  We  understood  very  little  of 
the  language  ;  yet  we  felt  that  there  was  here  no 
hypocritical  or  fictitious  show,  but  the  genuine  and 
unsophisticated  evidences  of  a  simple  and  earnest 
religion. 

The  lamented  death  of  the  Hev.  Francis  Wilson, 
at  Vavau,  rendered  it  advisable  that  his  loss  should 
be  supplied  as  soon  as  possible;  and  we  therefore 
prepared  to  advance  another  stage  on  our  long 
voyage.  A  few  days  happily  spent  in  Nukualofa 
and  the  neighbourhood,  in  observing  the  native 
habits,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  more 
simple  elements  of  the  language,  prepared  us  to  face 
once  more,  with  cheerfulness,  the  troubles  of  sea 
life.     Our  final  destination  was  now   only   about 
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two  hundred  miles  distant,  and  the  ship's  course 
would  lie  through  clusters  of  islands,  the  sight  of 
which  would  he  an  ever -changing  source  of  plea- 
sure. 

We  touched  at  two  places  only  on  the  way,  and 
we  shall  therefore  reserve  for  future  pages  any  de- 
tailed description  of  the  numerous  islands  we  passed. 
Haahai  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  first  ex- 
tensive range  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Tonga ;  and  at  one 
of  the  group,  called  Haafeva,  Ave  anchored  hefore 
the  sun  had  set  on  the  day  we  left  Nukualofa.  Our 
ohject  in  doing  so  was  to  land  the  usual  annual 
supply  of  stores  for  the  Rev.  William  Wehh,  the 
resident  Missionary  at  Tugua,  another  island  dis- 
tant eight  miles  from  Haafeva.  There  heing  no 
anchorage  whatever  at  Tugua,  all  stores,  &c,  could 
only  he  obtained  by  way  of  Haafeva,  after  being 
transhipped  to  native  canoes. 

Mr.  Webb's  sphere  of  labour  was  a  very  solitary 
one.  Remote  from  the  track  of  all  foreign  vessels, 
and  separated  by  a  rough  and  dangerous  part  of  the 
ocean  from  all  his  Missionary  colleagues  and  their 
families,  Mr.  Webb,  continued  his  faithful  and 
blessed  toil  upon  Tugua  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
for  seven  long  years.  A  noble  example  his  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  of  sacred  devotion  to  his  great  Master's 
service.  Truly,  bright  will  his  crown  be  when 
decked  with  the  memorial  of  the  scores  and  hun- 
dreds of  converts  around  his  lonely  habitation  who 
were  the  fruit  of  his  untiring  ministry. 

With  none  of  the  Missionaries  was  our  own  lot 
so  remarkably  interwoven  in  after  years  as  with 
that  of  this  excellent  man.  Together  we  looked 
death  in  the  face,  and  were  almost  miraculously 
saved  from  drowning;    and  at  a  still  darker  and 
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sadder  time,  amidst  the  wild  tramp  of  fierce  war- 
riors, and  the  rattle  of  musketry,  this  beloved  and 
useful  Missionary  lay  helpless  in  the  writer's  arms, 
and  breathed  away  his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his 
Redeemer.  The  first  of  these  events  may  most 
conveniently  be  related  here ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity  in  the  narrative,  we  shall  speak  in 
propria  persona. 

On  the  8th  of  July,  1847,  the  Mission  brig  "  John 
Wesley  "  was  anchored  at  Haafeva,  having  onboard 
the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Missions.     We  were  bound  for  Tonga 
with  several  of  the  Missionaries  on  board,  there  to 
hold  the  usual  Annual  Meeting  for  deliberation  in 
regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Mission.     Shortly  after 
the  ship  anchored,  Mr.  Webb  came  on  board  to  re- 
ceive his  English  letters,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  obtaining  his  stores.     I  had  been 
engaged,  during  the  day,  in  reading  on  deck  the 
autobiography   of    Mr.    John   Gough,    the   noted 
lecturer  on  total  abstinence.     The   book  was  en- 
titled the  "  Hand  of  Providence."     A  few  minutes 
before  sunset  Mr.  Webb  prepared  to  start  in  his 
canoe  for  Tugua.     I  signified  my  intention  to  ac- 
company him  to  his  station  for  the  night ;    and, 
pushing  the  little  volume  into  my  top-coat  pocket, 
intending  to  finish  its  perusal  on  shore,  I  took  my 
seat  in  the  canoe.     There  were  in  it  five  natives, 
Mr.  Webb,   and  myself.      Soon  after  leaving  the 
ship  the  sun  set,  and  darkness,  as  is  the  case  in 
tropical  climes,   set  rapidly  in.     By  the  time  we 
had  gone  about  four  miles,  it  was  so  dark  we  could 
see  nothing  but  a  glimmering  light  from  the  brig. 
The  islands  were  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  as  we 
advanced  the  wind  rose  high,  and  the  sea  became 
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rough.  A  premonition  of  evil  seemed  to  come  upon 
both  the  natives  and  ourselves.  They  plied  their 
paddles  in  silence,  interrupted  only  by  the  quick 
exclamations  of  the  steersman,  as  he  gave  directions 
to  meet,  or  to  avoid,  rapidly  the  more  threatening 
waves.  Giving  a  word  of  caution  now  and  then  to 
our  well-trained  crew,  we  sat  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  some  disaster.  The  canoe  laboured 
heavily  in  the  sea,  and  there  was  an  evident  pro- 
bability that  the  outrigger  would  fly  up,  while 
glancing  from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  another,  and 
so  overturn  us  altogether.  Suddenly  this  very 
calamity  happened,  and  in  another  instant  we 
were  struggling  in  the  sea.  In  turning  over, 
the  outrigger  came  down  with  such  force  upon 
the  surface,  as  to  tear  asunder  all  the  lash- 
ings, by  which  it  was  bound  to  the  gunwale  of 
the  canoe,  and  thus  our  condition  was  made,  appa- 
rently, a  very  hopeless  one.  Being  able  to 
swim,  I  was  immediately  upon  the  surface,  and 
answered  the  calls  of  the  men ;  for,  in  the  darkness, 
this  was  the  only  mode  of  recognition.  My  com- 
panion, Mr.  Webb,  however,  was  missing.  In- 
stantly the  natives  dived,  and  groping  about  under 
water,  happily  succeeded  in  seizing  him  just  in  time 
to  save  his  life.  His  leg  had  become  entangled  in 
the  gear  of  the  buoyant  outrigger,  so  that  he 
was  prevented  from  raising  his  head  to  the 
surface.  A  few  minutes  more  and  he  would  have 
been  drowned.  But  this  circumstance,  which 
almost  cost  him  his  life,  was  by  God's  blessing 
made  the  means  of  safety  to  the  entire  party.  Had 
the  outrigger  been  lost  in  the  darkness,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  do  anything  with  the  canoe 
itself,  but   with   it  it  was  just  possible  the  hull 
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might  again  be  righted.  At  first,  indeed,  the 
canoe-men  proposed  to  abandon  the  wreck,  and 
swim  for  the  nearest  island.  We  well  knew,  how- 
ever, the  ntter  impossibility  of  our  swimming  four 
miles  in  such  a  sea.  Accordingly,  clinging  to  the 
rolling  hull  of  the  canoe,  and  finally  getting,  with 
great  effort,  upon  the  top,  I  entreated  the  men, 
for  their  own  sakes  and  ours,  to  give  up  the  idea  of 
swimming,  believing,  as  I  did,  in  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  the  attempt.  I  told  them,  in  few  words, 
that  we  were  probably  lost,  but  that  there  was  one 
chance  for  us,  if  we  could  but  attach  the  outrigger 
to  the  canoe,  and  manage  to  right  it.  They  saw 
the  force  of  our  representations,  and,  commending 
ourselves  in  silent  prayer  to  God,  the  brave  men 
set  to  work  with  noble  resolution.  The  task  was 
truly  a  difficult  one.  The  canoe  was  bottom  up- 
ward ;  the  sea  was  breaking  over  us  every  moment ; 
the  night  was  very  dark  and  cold ;  and  we  knew 
also  that  the  neighbourhood  abounded  in  voracious 
sharks.  The  lashings  of  the  outrigger  had  to  be 
passed  through  small  holes  in  the  gunwale,  which, 
of  course,  was  buried  under  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Every  minute  seemed  an  hour,  and  for  rather  more 
than  an  hour  the  struggle  for  life  was  kept  up. 
Although  we  relieved  ourselves  sometimes  by  cling- 
ing to  the  ends  of  the  canoe,  and  partially  assisted 
our  swimming  by  placing  the  broad  blades  of  the 
paddles  under  our  chests,  yet  both  Mr.  Webb  and 
myself  became  much  exhausted.  One  man  then 
went  to  his  assistance,  and  another  came  to  me.  I 
begged  him  to  tear  off  my  top-coat,  so  as  to  lighten 
me;  but  this  could  not  be  done.  Finding  my 
strength  giving  way,  I  told  the  young  man  to  leave 
me  and  shift  for  himself;  but  his  answer  was,  Ikai 
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kabau  te  ta  mate,  te  ta  mate  falmtaha  be,  "  No;  if 
we  die,  we  shall  die  together."  I  remember  taking 
one  long,  sad,  and,  as  it  seemed  then,  last  look 
toward  the  glimmering  light  from  the  brig.  The 
thoughts  of  a  whole  lifetime  appeared  crowded  into 
that  one  moment.  Images  of  a  beloved  wife  and 
child,  and  of  distant  kindred,  flashed  through  the 
mind  with  the  vivid  speed  of  lightning,  and  then 
there  was  a  quick,  but  solemn  and  hopeful,  look  into 
the  future.  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  us  had  fear. 
We  felt,  and  so  did  our  faithful  and  exhausted  crew, 
that  eternity  was  very  near ;  but  we  felt  that  God 
was  our  refuge  and  strength.  Eew  were  the  words 
spoken,  and  these  were  either  words  of  prayer,  or 
ejaculations  of  hope  and  encouragement  to  each 
other.  At  length  the  temporary  lashing  of  the 
outrigger  was  completed,  and  not  a  moment  too 
soon,  for  the  cold  was  rapidly  numbing  our  energies. 
Three  different  times  the  canoe  was  righted ;  but, 
being  water-logged,  the  waves  as  often  rolled  it 
back  again.  One  more  desperate  effort  was  made, 
and  Providence  kindly  blessed  it.  A  lull  in  the  sea 
enabled  us  to  get  a  little  water  out  of  the  canoe. 
One  man  then  got  in  and  baled  with  all  his 
strength.  As  the  canoe  rose,  another  got  in ;  and 
thus,  one  by  one,  the  entire  party  regained  a  place 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  By  this  time  we  had 
been  drifted  far  out  to  sea,  by  the  strong  current 
which  sets  between  those  islands  :  so  that  it  was 
not  until  after  five  hours  of  exposure  and  toil  that 
we  reached  the  welcome  shore.  Dreadfully  ex- 
hausted, but  with  hearts  glowing  with  gratitude 
to  God  our  great  Deliverer,  we  entered  the  Mission 
premises,  and  knelt  down  together  in  praise  and 
prayer.     Never,  before  this  wonderful  deliverance, 
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had  I  seen  so  much  force  and  beauty  in  those  lines 
of  the  poet, — 

"  With  faith  I  plunge  me  in  this  sea ; 

Here  is  my  hope,  my  joy,  my  rest  ; 
Hither,  when  hell  assails,  L  flee ; 

I  hide  me  in  my  Saviour's  breast. 
Away  sad  doubt  and  anxious  fear, 
Mercy  is  all  that  's  written  there. 

"  Though  waves  and  storms  go  o'er  my  head  ; 

Though  strength,  and  health,  and  friends  be  gone ; 
Though  joys  be  wither'd  all  and  dead ; 

Though  every  comfort  be  withdrawn  ; 
On  this  my  steadfast  soul  relies, 
Father,  Thy  mercy  never  dies." 

Singular  enough,  a  similar  accident  happened  to 
the  same  canoe,  three  weeks  later,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  locality.  Being  nearer,  however,  to  the  shore 
than  before,  the  men  abandoned  the  ill-fated  vessel, 
and  reached  the  beach  in  safety.  Some  months 
afterwards  we  heard  that  the  remains  of  the  beau- 
tiful tafaaga  were  cast  upon  the  shores  of  one  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  distant  from  Tugua  about  four  hun- 
dred miles. 

Our  first  landing  at  Tugua,  July  3rd,  1846,  was 
effected  under  more  cheerful  circumstances  than 
those  just  described.  Here,  indeed,  it  was  that  we 
opened  our  ministry,  among  the  Tonguese,  by  read- 
ing the  morning  prayers,  and  the  Scripture  lessons, 
in  their  own  tongue.  Mr.  Webb  afterwards  inter- 
preted a  short  discourse  delivered  in  English. 

Upon  being  pressed  by  our  kind  friends  to  re- 
main a  few  days,  we  permitted  the  "  Triton  "  to  sail 
without  us  for  Lifuka,  the  next  calling  station. 
Mr.  Webb  made  arrangements  to  take  us  forward 
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in  a  kalia,  in  time  to  overtake  the  brig  before  its 
final  departure  for  our  own  station  at  Vavau.  We 
were  not  sorry  to  part  company,  even  for  a  few 
days  and  nights,  with  the  Egyptian  plagues  on 
board  the  ship.  Since  coming  into  the  tropics, 
musquitoes  had  added  their  forces  to  the  legions  of 
beetles  already  there,  and  the  united  venom  of 
these  insects  made  the  time  spent  on  board  any- 
thing but  desirable.  We  were  also  told  that  the 
kalia  would  run  the  distance  to  Lifuka  in  about 
three  hours,  whereas  it  would  take  the  "  Triton  " 
nearly  the  whole  day,  if  not  more. 

The  time  for  embarcation  came.  It  was  our 
first  voyage  in  a  native  sea- going  canoe ;  and  we 
were  to  be  honoured  by  having,  as  Mki  vaka, 
(ship's  captain,)  the  greatest  man  in  Tugua.  The 
blowing  of  conch  shells,  the  beating  of  the  lalis  or 
great  wooden  drums,  and  the  shouts  of  the  gather- 
ing crew,  threw  the  whole  population  of  Tugua 
into  a  fever.  And  no  wonder,  for  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  had  ever  seen  so  many  Europeans  on 
their  little  sand-bank  before ;  and,  then,  we  had 
evidently  gratified  their  pride  by  forsaking  the 
Mission  brig  for  their  own  swift  kalia. 

Once  on  board,  we,  too,  became  excited.  Such  a 
jabber  of  tongues  we  had  never  heard  before.  Up 
went  the  huge  sail,  down  went  the  great  steer-oars 
splashing  into  the  sea,  and  away  we  shot  like  a  race- 
horse. The  breeze  was  strong.  Every  timber  of 
the  canoe  creaked  again  ;  while  the  mast  bent  like 
a  reed,  and  cracked  in  its  socket  as  if  it  would  split 
the  deck  in  two.  The  whole  affair  seemed  to  be 
grand  sport  to  the  natives  ;  but  we  might  be  ex- 
cused, on  this  our  maiden-trip,  for  taking  a  firm 
grasp  of  a  rope,  in  the  expectation  that  every  moment 
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would  see  the  whole  concern  topple  over,  or  go  down 
bodily  into  the  fathomless  depths.  Owing  to  the 
great  rate  at  which  we  were  going,  the  sea  was  like 
a  hissing  cauldron  on  either  side  of  our  course  ;  and 
the  kalia,  instead  of  having  time  to  mount  over  the 
smaller  waves,  cut  its  way  right  through  them.  The 
ladies  were  seated  on  the  thatched  roof  of  the  deck- 
house. Suddenly,  the  canoe  lurching  heavily  to 
leeward,  the  lashings  of  the  thatch  gave  way,  and, 
but  for  the  quick  movements  of  the  crew,  who  laid 
hold  of  the  occupants,  one  or  more  would  have  been 
thrown  headlong  into  the  sea.  "With  the  exception 
of  this  accident,  we  reached  Lifuka  safely  in  about 
three  hours,  having  run  a  distance  of  thirty -eight 
miles. 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  Tonguese  kalia,  and  the  arrangement 
of  its  large  and  single  sail,  are  conducive  to  the 
attainment  of  great  speed  in  ordinary  weather.  But 
in  heavy  weather  and  a  rough  sea,  these  vessels  are 
exceedingly  unsafe.  They  have,  however,  been 
known  to  live  through  severe  and  long-continued 
storms,  chiefly  owing  to  the  fact  that  so  long  as 
they  hold  together,  and  do  not  upset,  they  cannot 
possibly  sink,  owing  to  the  strong  platform  joining 
the  hulls  together.  They  are  highly  adapted  for 
sailing  close  upon  a  wind.  The  formation,  and 
position,  of  the  sail  enables  them  to  go,  at  a  good 
speed,  within  even  three  points  of  the  wind  ;  so  that, 
in  this  particular,  they  have  a  wonderful  advantage 
over  all  sailing  vessels  of  European  construction. 

Remaining  at  Lifuka  only  so  long  as  was  neces- 
sary to  land  the  Missionary  stores,  an  agreeable  run 
from  thence,  of  about  ninety  miles,  brought  us  at 
last  to  Yavau. 
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Mistakes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  Friendly  Islands — Extent  of 
Polynesia  Proper — Polarity  of  many  of  the  groups — New  Zealand  probably 
peopled  from  Tonga — Tongatabu  and  its  adjacent  Islands — Haabai,  or  the 
Central  Islands — Intermediate  Islands  of  Huga — Late — Haafuluhao,  or  the 
Vavau  Islands— Islands  still  further  North — Native  Tradition  respecting 
Wallis's  Island,  or  Uvea — The  Friendly  Islands  a  type  of  Polynesia  in  general 
— Varied  developments  of  structure — Volcanic  Origin  of  the  Islands — Exten- 
sive volcanic  agency  in  activity — Destruction  of  Fonua  Lei  in  1846 — Captain 
Samson's  account  of  a  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes — Personal  visit  to  Fonua 
Lei  in  1848 — Eruptiou  in  Niua  Foou  in  1853 — Destruction  of  Native  Village 
aud  Chapel — Remarkable  Incidents — State  of  the  volcano  in  1854 — Native 
Letter — Sermon  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  destroyed  village — New  volcano 
in  Late — Volcano  in  Tofua — Formation  of  two  new  volcanic  Islands  in  1857 — 
Upheaviug  of  reefs — General  conclusions — Classification  of  reefs— Dangerous 
reef-waves — Openings  in  reefs  accounted  for —Explanation  of  absence  of 
Barrier  Reefs  in  many  volcanic  Islands. 

It  seems  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  in 
our  narrative,  that  we  should  now  give  a  general 
outline  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
Friendly  Islands,  considered  as  an  entire  insular 
system,  and  of  some  of  their  more  prominent 
natural  characteristics,  More  minute  detail  and 
description,  where  necessary,  will  be  given,  in  our 
own  personal  reminiscences  of  residence,  in  the 
several  distinct  groups  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  Tonguese  dominion. 

The  absence  of  correct  information  on  these 
points  has  occasioned  many  gross  mistakes,  in  the 
works  of  writers  on  Polynesian  subjects ;  and  has 
also  led  to  serious  errors  in  those  maps  and  charts 
upon  which  the  safety  of  navigators,  in  such  un- 
known and  dangerous  regions,  entirely  depends. 
For  example :    it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Russell,  in  his 
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very  valuable  and  interesting  work  on  Polynesia, 
that  "the  Tonga,  the  Fiji,  and  the  Navigator 
Islands,  are  so  closely  associated,  in  regard  to 
position,  and  physical  character,  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  assign  any  other  reason  why  they 
should  not  all  be  considered  as  one  group,  than 
that  they  have  been  variously  named  by  successive 
visitors."  *  Now,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  the 
construction  of  many  maps  and  charts,  this  opinion 
has  evidently  been  followed,  because  the  whole  of 
these  groups  are  covered,  in  many  of  them,  by  one 
general  designation.  Whereas,  by  geographical 
distribution,  difference  of  language,  and  by  various 
ethnological  distinctions,  they  are  as  truly  separate 
nationalities,  as  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  when  compared  with  those  of  Orkney 
or  Shetland. 

Oceania  is  now  regarded,  by  geographers,  as 
forming  a  fifth  division  of  the  globe.  It  includes 
the  large  islands,  and  extensive  archipelagoes,  in  the 
Pacific,  between  the  south-eastern  shores  of  Asia 
and  the  western  coast  of  America.  This  insular 
region  is  separated  from  Asia,  by  the  Gulf  of 
Martaban,  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  Chinese  Sea, 
and  the  sea  to  the  south  and  east  of  Japan ;  and 
from  America,  by  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  which 
is  free  of  islands,  between  the  western  shores  of  that 
continent,  and  the  most  easterly  parts  of  Polynesia. 
This  island-world  extends  over  about  6,200  miles 
of  north  and  south  latitude,  and  nearly  11,000 
miles  of  east  and  west  longitude.  The  land  area 
has    been    computed    at    about  4,500,000    square 

*  "  Polynesia :  or  an  Historical  Account  of  the  Principal  Islands 
in  the  South  Sea,  including  New  Zealand,"  by  the  Right  Rev. 
M.  Russell,  LL.D.,  p.  241. 
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miles,  and  the  population  at  not  less  than  thirty 
millions.  These  figures,  however,  must  be  taken 
under  considerable  reserve,  seeing  that  no  portion 
of  the  globe  has  been  so  neglected  as  this,  in  regard 
to  those  surveys  and  scientific  explorations,  upon 
which  alone  such  computations  can  be  founded 
with  safety.  This  vast  region  has  been,  in  recent 
years,  distributed  into  five  portions,  called  respect- 
ively, Malaysia,  Micronesia,  Melanasia,  Australasia, 
and  Polynesia.  In  some  respects  these  divisions 
are  well-defined  and  convenient,  but,  in  the  present 
work,  we  shall  not  strictly  follow  them. 

By  Polynesia  Proper,  we  understand  the  numerous 
groups  which  lie  within  fifty  degrees,  on  either  side, 
of  the  prime  meridian;  and  between  the  fiftieth 
parallel  of  south,  and  the  thirtieth  of  north,  lati- 
tude. We  thus  exclude  the  continent  of  Australia, 
and  the  whole  of  the  large  and  numerous  islands 
of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  we  include  the  islands  of 
Micronesia,  and  Melanasia.  This  portion,  then,  of 
the  insular  system  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  will  be 
found  to  extend  over  7,000  miles  in  the  one  direc- 
tion, and  nearly  5,600  miles  in  the  other.  We  call 
the  Friendly  Islands  "  South-central  Polynesia," 
because,  by  drawing  a  semi- circular  line  through 
the  southern  portion  of  the  region  indicated,  start- 
ing from  the  Ladrone  Islands  in  the  west,  to  the 
extremity  of  the  Paumotu  group  in  the  east,  the 
Friendly  Islands  will  be  found  lying,  about  midway 
on  the  line,  between  15°  and  23°  south  latitude,  and 
173°  and  176°  west  longitude. 

Like  most  of  the  smaller  archipelagoes  of  Poly- 
nesia, the  Tonga  Islands  trend  in  a  direction  from 
north  to  south,  indicating,  beyond  doubt,  a  striking 
polarity  in  their  structure,  although  this  is  still 
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more  marked  in  some  other  groups,  such  as  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides. 

It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the  Tonga  Islands 
are  the  nearest  of  any  to  those  of  New  Zealand, 
from  which  they  are  distant  about  one  thousand 
miles.  Hence,  it  has  generally  been  concluded, 
that  the  islands  of  New  Zealand  were  peopled  from 
thence  :  a  supposition  that  is  strongly  borne  out,  by 
the  close  affinity  existing  between  the  physical 
character  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  the 
correspondence  of  their  language.  Native  tradition 
in  New  Zealand,  indeed,  declares,  that  the  first  inha- 
bitants arrived  from  the  northward,  in  two  separate 
canoes,  and  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time.  The 
later  voyagers  are  said  to  have  become  assured  of 
the  presence  of  their  friends  in  the  island,  by  dis- 
covering, on  the  shore,  the  beautiful  red  feathers  of 
the  taviki,  a  bird  whose  tail  feathers  are  much 
esteemed  by  the  Tonguese,  and  others  of  the  South 
Sea  Islanders,  in  making  head-dresses,  and  in  the 
decoration  of  mats. 

The  Fiji  Islands  lie  to  the  westward,  and  W.N.  W. 
of  the  Tongan.  A  distance  of  about  two  hundred 
miles  of  clear  sea  separates  their  nearest  points  of 
approximation.  The  Navigator,  or  Samoan  Islands, 
lie  to  the  north  and  by  east,  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  hundred  miles.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  isolated  islands,  tributary  to  Tonga,  lying 
midway  on  the  direct  track  of  navigation.  In  an 
easterly  direction,  the  nearest  island,  to  the  Tongan 
group,  is  that  of  Niue,  or  Savage  Island,  distant 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  chart,  that 
the  Tonga  Islands  comprehend  three  principal  and 
well-defined  groups.     Fifteen  of  the  islands  rise  to 
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a  considerable  height;  thirty-five  are  moderately 
elevated ;  and  the  rest  are  low.  The  three  divisions 
have  generally  been  known  as  the  Tonga,  Haabai, 
and  Vavau  Islands.  The  latter  group,  however,  is 
frequently  called  by  the  natives  Haafuluhao. 

The  Tongan  group  contains  Tonga,  the  chief 
island,  from  which  the  group  is  named,  and  which, 
by  way  of  distinction  and  eminence,  is  most  gene- 
rally called  Tongatabu, — Tonga  the  Sacred.  Next 
in  importance  are  the  islands  of  Eua,  Eueiki, 
Bagaimotu,  Atata,  Eafa,  and  a  goodly  sprink- 
ling of  smaller  and  uninhabited  islets.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Eua,  none  of  the  Tongan  group 
reach  any  considerable  elevation. 

The  Haabai  Islands  are  separated  from  the  Ton- 
gan, by  about  thirty  miles  of  clear  sea  at  their 
nearest  points,  from  whence  they  extend  northward 
over  a  distance  of  seventy  miles.  The  whole  group 
is  intersected  by  alternate  reefs  and  deep  sea 
channels,  which  make  the  navigation  both  intricate 
and  dangerous  to  strangers.  They  are  all  of 
low  elevation,  with  the  exception  of  the  volcanic 
islands  of  Tofua  and  Kao.  Lifuka,  Haano,  Eoa, 
Lofaga,  Mougaone,  Uiha,  Eonualoa,  Uoleva,  The 
Otu-Tolu,  Nomuka,  Haafeva,  Tugua,  Eotuhaa,  and 
the  two  islands  already  named,  are  the  principal 
included  in  this  group. 

Between  Tonga  and  Haabai  there  are  also  two 
high  islands,  called  Huga  Tonga  and  Huga  Haabai. 
They  lie  about  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
usual  course  from  the  one  group  to  the  other :  and 
they  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  deep  sea 
channel  of  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide.  They 
give  clear  evidences  of  volcanic  origin,  and  are 
haunted  by  innumerable  flocks  of  sea-birds.    Access 
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to  these  islands  being  extremely  difficult,  owing  to 
the  precipitous  nature  of  the  coast,  and  lying  also, 
as  they  do,  very  much  to  leeward,  they  are  uninha- 
bited, and  are  but  seldom  visited  by  the  people. 

In  1851  the  following  incident  occurred  in 
connexion  with  this  locality.  Vakajuiola,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  late  King  Josiah,  of  Tonga,  with  a 
number  of  his  people,  was  on  a  voyage  from  Haabai 
to  the  former  island,  when  a  severe  storm  overtook 
them.  It  was  late  in  the  day,  when  they  bore 
away  before  the  gale,  expecting,  if  the  wind 
continued,  and  the  canoe  held  together,  to  be 
driven  to  the  Pijis.  The  storm,  however,  rapidly 
increased.  The  large  sail  was  torn  into  shreds ; 
and,  owing  to  the  heavy  sea,  it  was  momentarily 
expected  that  the  kalia  would  part  in  sunder,  and 
consign  the  sixty  persons  on  board  to  a  watery 
grave.  Providentially,  the  vessel  was  driven 
straight  between  the  two  Hugas,  and  there  it 
did  indeed  part  in  sunder,  and  become  a  total 
wreck.  Not  a  single  life,  however,  was  lost.  Some 
gained  the  shore  of  the  one  island,  and  some  that 
of  the  other ;  but  all,  with  great  difficulty,  effected 
a  landing,  and  scrambled  somehow  to  the  summit 
of  the  cliffs.  Here  they  remained  for  several  weeks, 
subsisting  upon  cocoa-nuts,  birds'  eggs,  and  any 
edible  roots  they  could  find.  Starvation  at  length 
stared  them  in  the  face.  Meanwhile  it  was  resolved, 
by  some  means  or  other,  to  construct  a  small  canoe, 
or  bobao,  in  which  one  of  the  party  should  attempt 
to  paddle  his  way  to  Tongatabu,  a  distance  of  about 
forty  miles,  for  assistance.  By  the  aid  of  one 
plane-iron,  mounted  as  an  adze,  a  small  bobao  was 
made,  in  which  a  native  Teacher  embarked  on  his 
perilous    undertaking.      He  reached   our  Mission 
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station  at  Hihifo,  in  Tongatabu,  in  safety,  but 
greatly  exhausted ;  and  from  thence  canoes  were 
immediately  dispatched  for  the  rescue  of  the 
sufferers,  all  of  whom  were  safely  brought  away. 
The  first  escape,  and  subsequent  endurance  of 
suffering,  on  the  part  of  the  castaways,  was  all 
the  more  remarkable,  because  a  goodly  number  of 
them  were  women.  But  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  Tonguese  women  are  quite  as  clever 
and  expert  in  swimming  as  are  the  men ;  although, 
of  course,  their  physical  powers  would  not  enable 
them  to  hold  out  so  long  as  those  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Leaving  the  Haabai  group,  and  proceeding  still 
to  the  northward,  another  volcanic  island  is  met 
with,  called  Late.  This  island  lies  in  the  same 
parallel  of  distance  as  the  two  Hugas,  from  the 
main  chain  of  islands,  and  is  therefore  consider- 
ably to  the  westward.  It  occupies  a  position  about 
midway  between  Haabai  and  the  Haafuluhao,  or 
Vavau  group.  It  also  is  uninhabited,  but  it  is  an 
island  of  considerable  resources,  and  it  is  frequently 
visited  by  voyagers  proceeding  between  Tonga  and 
Piji.  In  making  a  final  start  for  the  latter  islands, 
Late  affords  a  good  point  of  departure  for  the 
native  navigators  from  Vavau.  The  nearest  of  the 
Eijis  lie  almost  due  west  from  thence,  and  Late, 
being  a  lofty  conical  island,  is  visible  from  a  great 
distance. 

The  Haafuluhao  group  is  the  most  variegated 
and  beautiful  of  the  Friendly  archipelago.  Of  the 
islands  which  compose  it,  Vavau  is  the  largest  and 
most  important.  Then  come  Bagaimotu,  Falevai, 
Niuababu,  Huga,  Oloua,  Koulo,  Ofu,  Ovaka,  and  a 
number  of  islets,  chiefly  lying  to  the  eastward,  in 
close  proximity  to  each  other. 
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Stretching  still  further  to  the  north  and  east,  we 
meet  with  Toku,  Fonua  Lei,  Nina  Tobutahu, 
Boscawen's  Island,  and  Nuia  Eobu.  These  latter 
islands  have  separate  governors  or  kings,  who 
administer  affairs  without  any  regular  oversight 
from  the  chief  government  in  Tonga.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  thoroughly  tributary,  and  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Tonguese  sovereigns,  whenever 
necessity  arises,  or  opportunity  serves,  for  inter- 
communication. 

If  native  tradition  is  to  be  credited,  the  govern- 
ment of  Tonga,  at  one  period  of  its  history,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  13°  30'  south  latitude;  viz.,  to 
Wallis's  Island,  which,  in  the  native  language,  is 
called  Uvea.  Indeed,  that  island  is  said  to  have 
been  peopled  from  Tonga ;  but  in  what  way  there 
is  nothing  to  show.  The  obvious  similarity  of 
language  seems  to  justify  this  tradition;  even 
although  great,  and  apparently  arbitrary,  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  meaning  and  use  of  words 
common  to  the  vocabularies  of  both*  At  present 
Uvea  is  within  the  range  of  the  Friendly  Islands 
District  Missionary  operations ;  but  it  does  not,  in 
any  way,  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Tonga,  and 
therefore  we  do  not  regard  it  as  forming  any  portion 
of  King  George's  dominions. 

Within  the  comparatively  circumscribed  limits 
here  traced  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific,  we  pos- 
sess numerous  and  diversified  examples  of  its  peculiar 
insular  system.  We  have,  in  the  Friendly  group, 
islands  of  varied  dimensions,  and  in  every  stage  of 
development,  from  the  isolated  coral  block,  rising 
abruptly  in  mid  ocean,  to  form,  most  likely,  in 
process  of  time,  the  nucleus  of  a  future  island,  to 
the  most  perfectly  developed  and  primitive  of  the 
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Plutonic  formations  looming  grandly  and  loftily 
over  a  wide  sweep  of  waters. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  averring,  with  reference 
to  the  geological  formation  of  the  islands,  that 
many  of  them  must  belong  to  very  modern  times, 
and  that  they  have  been  indebted  for  their  exist- 
ence far  more  to  volcanic  causes  than  to  the  labours 
of  the  coral  polypes.  Speculators,  having  scanty 
data  for  their  theories,  have  asserted  that  all  have 
been  built  up  from  the  ocean  bed  by  the  labours 
of  these  marine  masons.  But  this  idea  must 
be  abandoned  in  the  presence  of  such  facts  as  those 
we  shall  shortly  adduce.  Some  of  the  islands  are 
almost  level  with  the  sea,  while  others  are  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  of  feet  high ;  though,  on  the 
summit  of  the  latter  class,  masses  of  coral  are  said 
to  have  been  found  similar  to  those  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  has,  therefore,  been  well  observed,  that 
"  as  the  animalcules  which  raise  these  submarine 
habitations  cannot  live  above  high  water  mark,  it 
is  manifest,  either  that  the  Pacific  has  sunk  to  a 
lower  level,  or  that  the  several  islands  have  been 
raised  by  an  expansive  force  acting  from  beneath. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  agent  ought  to 
be  assigned  as  the  true  cause  of  the  phenomenon." 
That  it  is  so,  we  now  proceed  to  prove,  both  with 
regard  to  the  high  islands,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  also  that  are  usually  classified  as  corallines. 
During  a  space  of  only  fourteen  years,  dating  from 
the  year  1845,  there  have  been,  in  the  Friendly 
Islands,  vast  and  active  developments  of  volcanic 
agency,  most  of  which  we  have  ourselves  witnessed. 

Early  in  1846,  the  island  of  Ponua  Lei,  (Ivory- 
land,)  was  laid  in  total  ruins  as  the  result  of  a 
terrific  eruption.      The    signs  of  its  coming  were 
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long  continued  and  mimistakeable.  The  scanty 
population,  living  on  the  adjacent  island  of  Toku, 
were  able,  therefore,  to  make  their  escape  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  awful  conflagration.  Their  principal 
gardening  grounds  lay  upon  Fonua  Lei,  and  these 
were  first  of  all  deserted.  But  finding  too  scanty  a 
subsistence  upon  Toku  itself,  and  dreading,  from 
the  frequency  and  force  of  the  earthquakes  occur- 
ring, some  sudden  outbreak,  the  people  removed, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1845,  to  a  portion  of  land 
assigned  them  by  King  George  in  the  island  of 
Vavau.  The  departure  did  not  take  place  too  soon, 
for  the  eruption  broke  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  Upon  our  arrival  in  Vavau  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  for  many  months  afterwards, 
we  could  look  out  from  our  windows,  night  after 
night,  upon  the  glare  of  the  tremendous  fires, 
although  at  a  distance  from  us  of  forty  miles. 

For  several  weeks  prior  to  the  eruption,  earth- 
quakes were  unusually  severe  and  frequent  in  the 
Vavau  group ;  while  very  strange  and  terrific 
sounds  were  heard  both  before  and  after  it  took 
place.  The  inhabitants  were  thrown  into  a  state 
of  great  alarm,  for  it  appeared  as  if  their  own  land 
would  be  involved  in  ruin.  At  the  time  of  the 
catastrophe,  an  American  whaling  ship,  commanded 
by  Captain  Samson,  while  on  the  way  to  Vavau,  fell 
in  with  and  passed  through  a  thick  and  heavy 
shower  of  ashes  and  pumice-stone.  He  gave  the 
Missionaries  the  following  statement,  and  placed  in 
our  hands  a  bottle  containing  some  of  the  dust  and 
ashes  that  had  fallen  upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel. 

"  At  the  time  we  saw  the  cloud  it  was  a  double- 
reefed  topsail  breeze  from  the  north-east ;  but  it  was 
a   beautiful,    clear,    starlight   night.      As  we   ap- 
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proached,  it  appeared  like  a  squall ;  and  as  soon  as 
we  entered,  the  eyes  of  the  men  on  watch  were 
blinded  with  fine  dust.  Captain  Samson  put  the 
ship  about ;  but  being  convinced  that  there  was  no 
land  near,  he  again  kept  on  his  course.  When  the 
sun  arose,  the  dust  appeared  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
rolling  over  like  great  volumes  of  smoke,  and  pre- 
sented an  appalling  appearance.  At  eight  a.m.  it 
became  so  dark  that  candles  had  to  be  lighted  in 
the  cabin.  At  eleven  a.m.  the  atmosphere  began 
to  clear  a  little,  and  the  sun  was  occasionally  seen. 
By  noon  we  were  clear  of  the  cloud,  being  then  in 
170°  45'  West  longitude,  and  21°  2'  South  latitude, 
having  sailed  through  the  shower  of  ashes  at  least 
forty  miles."  Captain  Cash,  of  the  ship  "  Massa- 
chusetts," got  into  the  shower  about  the  same  time, 
though  his  course  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  Savage 
Island,  probably  sixty  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Captain  Samson's  position.  This  shower  of  dust 
also  fell,  in  immense  quantities,  over  the  whole  of 
the  Vavau  Islands,  producing  great  damage  to  the 
vegetation  and  crops  of  the  country. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  visiting  Fonua  Lei,  and 
Toku,  until  the  beginning  of  1848.  Our  intention 
then  was  to  land  and  make  a  few  personal  explora- 
tions. Such,  however,  was  the  violence  of  the  surf, 
breaking  upon  the  blackened  shores,  that  it  would 
had  been  madness  to  make  the  attempt.  We  there- 
fore sailed  along  the  coast,  as  near  as  a  due  regard  for 
the  safety  of  the  Mission  ship  would  permit,  while 
soundings  were  taken,  and  we  narrowly  examined 
the  various  points  of  interest  with  the  aid  of  tele- 
scopes. The  scene  was  truly  one  of  gloomy  and 
terrible  desolation.  While  the  day  was  beautifully 
clear  and  bright,  the  entire  island  lay  before  us  like 
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a  huge  black  charnel-house.  Not  a  blade  of  grass, 
or  the  least  semblance  of  either  animal  or  vegetable 
life,  could  be  discovered.  The  hills  were  riven  into 
fantastic  shapes,  and  their  sides  furrowed  by  black 
lava-streams.  The  level  grounds  appeared  covered 
by  an  unbroken  mass  of  hardened  scoria.  Erom 
numerous  cracks,  and  miniature  craters,  volumes  of 
smoke  were  still  issuing;  and  the  recurrence  of 
sudden  and  lofty  spirts,  of  what  appeared  to  be 
steam  vapour,  suggested  the  progress  of  a  subter- 
ranean conflict  between  the  elements  of  fire  and 
water.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the  rent  hills  we  saw 
an  extensive  deposit  of  sulphur,  the  smell  of  which 
had  reached  us  while  yet  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  land.  It  was  also  evident  that  for  several 
miles,  immediately  around  the  island,  great  changes 
had  taken  place  in  the  sea-bottom.  The  water  had 
shoaled  up,  in  many  places,  where  no  soundings  had 
formerly  been  found ;  and  patches  of  sandy  beach 
now  appeared  where  none  had  previously  existed. 
In  short,  the  whole  island  was  turned  inside  out, 
and  had  been  so  shattered  as  to  have  lost,  in  great 
measure,  its  original  outlines.  Everythinghad  yielded 
to  the  irresistible  rush  of  the  volcanic  elements,  and 
the  tide  of  fire  had  wrapped  all  living  things  in  death 
or  direst  ruin.  There  were  also  clear  evidences  that 
the  base  of  the  island  had  been  greatly  extended, 
both  by  the  overflowing  of  the  lava- streams,  and 
also  by  the  sudden  upheaving  of  the  ocean's  bed. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  1853,  another  dreadful 
eruption  took  place  in  Mua  Eobu,  latitude  15°  32' 
South,  and  175°  30'  West  longitude.  This  island 
lies  at  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles 
N.N.W.  from  Eonua  Lei.  It  is  in  all  respects  of 
very  peculiar  conformation.    Its  aspect  viewed  from 
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the  sea  is  sepulchral  and  forbidding,  Nothing  is 
presented  to  the  eye  but  huge  piles  of  funereal 
rocks,  belted  round  at  their  base  by  the  white  foam 
of  the  breakers.  On  landing,  the  paths  are  found  to 
be  black,  the  stones  are  black,  and  even  the  shrubs 
and  trees,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  ravines  and 
valleys,  look  black  and  dismal.  In  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  island,  however,  the  vegetation  is  rich 
and  beautiful.  A  lake  of  pellucid  and  almost  un- 
ruffled water  occupies  the  centre  of  the  island.  This 
lake  has  never  been  fathomed,  although  the  people 
have  often  made  the  attempt.  The  surface  shines 
like  a  vast  mirror ;  and  its  calm  repose  contrasts 
most  strikingly  with  the  turmoil  of  the  outer  ocean 
in  the  distance.  The  entire  island,  in  fact,  seems 
to  be  the  circular  ridge  of  an  ancient  and  vast 
volcano.  Eroni  its  summit  the  observer  looks  down, 
on  the  one  side,  over  stupendous  cliffs,  upon  the 
lake,  and  over  the  swelling  and  restless  sea  on  the 
other.  The  lake  is  about  three  miles  in  diameter, 
and  there  is  no  visible  connexion  between  it  and  the 
sea.  The  water  is  excessively  brackish,  and  no  fish  of 
any  kind  is  found.  The  surface  of  the  lake  seems 
to  be  on  the  sea  level,  but  the  necessary  observations 
to  determine  the  point  have  never  been  made. 

The  scene  of  the  destructive  volcanic  eruption 
referred  to,  lay  over  the  finest  gardening  land  in  the 
island,  through  the  whole  of  which  the  writer 
walked,  during  a  Missionary  tour,  in  1848.  It  was 
highly  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Eruptions,  on  a 
small  scale,  had  already  occurred  on  different  parts 
of  the  island,  even  within  the  memory  of  some  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  but  never  in  the  district 
now  doomed  to  total  destruction. 

Earthquakes,  being  common,  did  not  generally 
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create  much  alarm  among  the  natives ;  but,  on  the 
night  of  June  24th,  1853,  one  of  long  continuance, 
and  dreadful  severity,  startled  the  people.  It,  how- 
ever, passed  away,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  low 
muttering  sound  as  of  distant  thunder.  About 
midnight  another  convulsive  throe  shook  the  entire 
island  with  greater  force  than  before.  That  also 
passed  away  without  any  visible  evil  consequences. 
At  two  o'clock  a.m.  a  third  fearful  convulsion  of 
nature  ensued,  with  most  appalling  and  fatal  results. 
The  earth  was  rent  open  in  the  very  centre  of  a  na- 
tive village.  A  small  chapel  was  swallowed  up,  and 
the  flames  of  a  new  volcano  shot  up  high  in  the 
air,  as  red  as  blood ;  while  the  molten  sea  of  lava, 
belching  from  the  fiery  gorge,  so  suddenly  opened, 
swept  houses,  trees,  and  all  living  things,  into  one 
burning  sepulchre.  Before  daylight  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  was  completely  buried  be- 
neath a  mass  of  liquid  fire.  The  quantity  of  lava 
disgorged,  in  this  eruption,  must  have  been  enor- 
mous. Ten  miles  of  country,  once  covered  with 
richest  verdure,  having  been  encased  in  solid  rock, 
averaging  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness. 

The  descriptions  of  this  sad  calamity,  given  to  us 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives,  only  a  few  months 
after  it  took  place,  were  such  as  might  well  justify 
the  supposition  they  entertained  on  that  dreadful 
night,  that  the  last  knell  of  time  had  been  rung, 
and  that  the  judgment  of  the  great  day  was  at 
hand. 

One  year  after  the  eruption,  the  spot  was  visited 
by  a  brother  Missionary,  whose  account  we  here 
transcribe  : — "  After  breakfasting  on  a  baked  pig, 
prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  village  that  was  en- 
gulfed, and  who  lost  his  whole  family,  we  set  off  to 
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visit  the  craters.  There  is  no  crater  where  the  vil- 
lage was  swallowed  up,  but  there  is  one  a  short  dis- 
tance from  it.  There  are  upwards  of  thirty  craters. 
I  scrambled  up  the  principal  one;  but  the  cinders,  of 
which  the  cone  is  formed,  were  so  hot,  that  I  could 
not  stay  up  a  moment ;  nor  could  I  bear  the  cin- 
ders in  my  hand  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cin- 
ders are  of  the  nature  of  coke  and  of  burnt  clay,  and 
the  lava  is  more  like  bitumen  than  scoria.  I  saw 
no  metallic  substance  whatever  on  the  craters  or 
streams  of  lava.  Prom  the  principal  crater  to  the 
outermost  one  is  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  cra- 
ters at  certain  intervals.  The  tide  of  fire  flowed  on 
to  the  sea;  and  the  main  stream  is  three  miles 
wide  from  the  lake  to  the  ocean.  The  lake  boiled 
like  a  cauldron ;  and  when  the  principal  crater  was 
burning  fiercely,  all  the  others  were  so  also ;  and 
when  its  fire  slackened,  the  others  did  so  simulta- 
neously :  an  evident  proof  that  the  whole  island  is 
one  vast  fire,  with  a  thin  crust  of  earth  upon  its  top." 

Long  after  the  more  powerful  action  of  the  vol- 
cano had  ceased,  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  tongues  of  fiery  flame  shoot- 
ing up  through  them,  as  well  as  from  clefts  that 
opened  in  the  surrounding  precipices.  These  phe- 
nomena were  not  infrequent,  and  they  created  great 
consternation  in  the  native  mind. 

Marvellous  was  the  escape  of  those  who  survived 
the  terrors  and  dreadful  catastrophe  of  that  fearful 
night.  Some  were  terribly  scorched  by  the  hot 
cinders  that  poured  upon  them  as  they  ran.  One 
man,  while  running,  stumbled  into  a  fissure  of  the 
ground,  which  suddenly  opened  at  his  feet;  but 
recovering  his  footing,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
and  a  mighty  spring,  he  flew  off  again,  just  in  time 
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to  escape  from  a  jet  of  fire  which  shot  up  from  the 
very  spot  where  he  had  fallen.  Another,  snatch- 
ing up  two  of  his  children,  and  shouting  to  his 
wife  to  follow,  made  for  an  adjacent  rising  ground, 
where  they  found  some  shelter.  His  poor  wife, 
however,  perished.  For  a  few  moments  she  rushed 
after  her  husband,  hut  evidently  recollecting  that 
there  was  still  one  of  their  children  left  in  the 
house,  she  was  seen  to  rush  hack  again  for  its  res- 
cue. Alas !  no  sooner  had  she  entered,  than 
the  flood  of  boiling  lava  rolled  round  the  house, 
and  it  became  their  winding-sheet.  Another,  a 
little  child,  rushing  headlong  in  terror  to  the  hill, 
where  a  few  of  the  people  were  elevated  above  the 
stream  of  death,  stumbled  over  one  of  the  steep 
cliffs  overhanging  the  lake,  and  was  supposed  to 
have  perished.  A  gracious  Providence,  however, 
had  watched  over  the  helpless  little  one.  It  was 
found  two  days  afterwards,  greatly  exhausted,  but 
still  alive,  suspended  in  the  branches  of  a  tree 
which  grew  out  of  the  cliff  side.  Thus  had  it 
been  saved  not  only  from  the  fire,  but  also  from 
being  dashed  in  pieces,  as  it  would  have  been,  had 
it  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  rugged  cliff. 

Elisha  Tubou,  the  native  manager  of  day-schools 
on  the  island,  in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Richard 
Amos,  referred  in  the  following  terms  to  the  cala- 
mitous visitation  :  "  I  now  make  known  what  has 
happened  to  this  land.  On  the  24th  of  June  last, 
three  dreadful  earthquakes  shook  the  island  in  the 
night.  The  earth  then  opened,  and  swallowed  up 
a  village.  Twenty-five  persons  were  consumed  in 
the  burning  gulf,  together  with  their  dwelling- 
houses  and  chapel.  Eighteen  escaped  to  the 
mountains.     A  great  part  of  the  land  is  destroyed. 
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We  all  expected  death,  and  prayed  for  the  coming 
of  the  '  John  Wesley.'  O,  why  did  she  not  come  ? 
All  the  people  here  are  afraid  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
Sinners  have  confessed  and  forsaken  their  sins. 
God  has  shown  mercy  as  well  as  wrath ;  and  nearly 
all  the  people  meet  in  class.' ' 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  deep,  and 
wide-spread,  religions  awakening  should  have  fol- 
lowed the  solemn  scenes  attendant  upon  the  erup- 
tion; and  the  first  desire  of  the  survivors  of  the 
destroyed  village,  and,  indeed,  of  ail  the  inhabit- 
ants, seemed  to  be  to  escape  from  the  presence  of  a 
power  so  mighty  and  destructive.  Hence  it  was  but 
natural  that  they  should  long  for  the  appearance  of 
the  Mission  ship,  which  was  expected  about  that 
time  on  her  usual  annual  visit.-  That  vessel  was 
almost  the  only  link  of  connexion  they  had  with 
adjacent  islands ;  and,  had  it  arrived  at  the  time, 
it  would  have  afforded  them  the  most  likely  mode 
of  transference  to  another  country. 

As  soon  as  the  cooling  of  the  surface  permitted  any 
exploration  of  the  scene  of  the  calamity,  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  the  chiefs  of  the  island,  to  hold  a  religious 
service,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  supposed  site  of  the 
overthrown  village.  Accordingly  a  large  assem- 
blage of  people  met,  courageously  yet  solemnly, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  largest  volcano,  then  still 
in  action.  John  Latu,  the  then  resident  Assistant 
Missionary,  delivered  on  the  occasion  a  most  touch- 
ing and  impressive  discourse  from  these  words : 
"For  we  know  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens." 

After  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  the  peo- 
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pie  became  more  calm,  and  all  idea  of  leaving  their 
home  was  abandoned.  The  state  of  the  island 
shows,  however,  that,  at  any  moment,  they  may 
be  exposed  to  the  recurrence  of  similar,  and  per- 
haps even  more  fatal,  visitations.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  are  genuine  Chris- 
tian believers,  and  that  even  the  unconverted 
among  the  community  have  the  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes,  and  are  under  daily  religious  instruction 
and  influence  of  one  kind  or  another. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  while  the 
writer  was  residing  at  Lifuka,  in  Haabai,  another 
new  volcano  broke  out,  with  great  violence,  on  the 
Island  of  Late,  which  lies  in  latitude  18°  35'  S., 
and  longitude  175°  16'  W.  Although  several  weeks 
elapsed  before  correct  information  reached  us  of 
what  had  happened,  yet,  on  the  night  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  loud  roaring  of  the  volcano  was  heard  by 
us  at  Lifuka,  distant  from  Late  about  fifty  miles. 
From  the  shore  of  our  island,  an  immense  pillar  of 
smoke  was  seen  during  the  day ;  and  at  night, 
the  fire  of  the  volcano  was  distinctly  visible  from 
several  of  the  islands  that  had  the  advantage 
of  a  higher  elevation  than  Lifuka.  The  position 
of  the  island,  and  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wind,  carried  the  effects  of  the  eruption  more 
towards  Vavau  than  Haabai ;  and  these  were  thus 
briefly  described  by  the  resident  Missionary,  the 
Rev.  George  Daniel. 

"  We  have  lately  had  an  eruption  at  Late.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  in  Haabai  would  see  any- 
thing of  it ;  but  here  we  have  had  a  most  fearful 
smothering.  The  people  say  that  the  fall  of  dust 
when  Fonua  Lei  broke  out,  was  nothing  when  com- 
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pared  to  this.  The  light  of  the  sun  was  thoroughly 
obscured  for  many  hours  by  the  thick  clouds  of 
dust  and  ashes.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
blighted ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  the  crops  will  be 
greatly  injured,  if  indeed  they  be  not  totally  de- 
stroyed. The  fine  dust  penetrated  even  into  our 
closed  houses  to  such  an  extent  as  to  spoil  our  very 
meals." 

Although  frequented  by  the  natives,  Late  had 
no  resident  inhabitants,  so  that  in  this  case  no 
lives  were  lost.  As  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  do  so, 
the  island  was  visited  and  explored.  No  streams, 
or  reservoirs  of  water,  were  known  to  exist  on  the 
island,  before  this  eruption;  but  the  natives  re- 
ported, on  their  return  to  Vavau,  the  formation  of 
a  beautiful  fresh-water  lake,  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation on  the  mountain  side.  The  central  portion 
of  one  side  of  the  mountain,  (which  reaches  an 
elevation  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet,)  was 
found  to  have  been  completely  blown  out,  a  fact 
which  we  ourselves  subsequently  verified ;  while 
many  other  changes  of  a  minor  kind  had  followed 
the  outbreak. 

The  volcanic  island  of  Tofua,  in  the  Haabai 
group,  is  somewhat  smaller  in  extent  than  that  of 
Niua  Eoou,  but  otherwise  it  has  many  features  in 
common  with  it  in  appearance  and  character.  It  is 
in  constant  action,  with  more  or  less  of  periodical 
violence.  A  personal  visitation  of  this  island  in 
1853,  when  on  Missionary  duty,  and  while  delayed 
for  several  days  by  stormy  weather,  afforded  us 
ample  time  to  explore  it  thoroughly. 

Ascending,  by  a  steep  and  narrow  path,  from  the 
village  of  Manaka,  the  visitor  passes  through 
patches  of  the  most  enchanting  tropical  vegetation, 
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luxuriating  under  the  cool  shade  of  lofty  forest 
trees.  The  ascent  is  toilsome ;  and,  after  passing- 
upward  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  traveller 
emerges  upon  an  expanse  of  open  country,  with 
little  else  upon  it  beyond  a  withered  covering  of 
coarse  grass.  Reaching,  at  length,  the  ridge  of  the 
land,  the  whole  scene  suddenly  changes.  The 
eye  sweeps  the  entire  circuit  of  the  island,  the  centre 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  circular  lake,  studded 
with  a  few  small  islets.  The  sides  of  the  lake  are 
most  precipitous,  and  only  admit  of  approach  to  the 
water  at  one  or  two  points.  The  crater  lies  on  the 
north-west  part  of  the  island.  It  has  evidently 
been  upheaved  from  the  lake  itself,  inasmuch  as 
it  forms  a  promontory  extending  into  its  waters ; 
while,  beyond  it,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the 
main  ridge  surrounding  the  whole.  The  space, 
between  this  outer  ridge  and  the  crater,  has  been 
partially  filled  up  by  deposits  from  successive  erup- 
tions, thus  forming  a  valley  of  hardened  lava  and 
loose  ashes  and  scoria.  The  summit  of  the  crater  is 
much  lower  than  the  height  of  the  island.  So  low, 
indeed,  that  the  observer  looks  down  upon  it  from 
all  points,  and  would,  but  for  the  smoke,  be  able  to 
see  into  the  crater  to  some  depth.  The  smoke  was 
dense  and  murky.  It  curled  and  twisted,  most 
singularly,  about  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  crater 
for  a  while,  and  then  shot  up  high  into  the  air, 
accompanied  by  a  dull,  rushing  sound.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  flame  while  we  were  there. 
But  huge  boulders  of  scoria,  and  blocks  of  stone, 
lay  scattered  all  over  the  ridge,  as  well  as  far  down 
the  smooth  and  shelving  ground  running  down  to 
the  seaboard.  Some  of  these  stones  were  almost  of 
fabulous   size  and  weight.     They  bore  silent  but 
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certain  testimony  to  the  enormous  power  of  those 
Titanic  forces  by  which  they  had  been  hurled  into 
mid-air,  to  drop  miles  away,  from  the  crater  from 
whence  they  had  been  disgorged. 

While  threading  a  way  through  the  debris  of 
ashes  and  stones,  our  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
jet  of  black  smoke,  issuing  from  a  crevice  in  a 
rocky  declivity,  some  yards  below  where  we  stood. 
We  also  became  speedily  and  uncomfortably  con- 
scious that  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  was  quite 
hot.  Upon  piercing  it  in  a  soft  place  with  a 
walking-stick,  a  thin  vapour  was  instantly  emitted, 
while  the  point  of  the  stick  was  coated  with  a 
black  substance  resembling  coal  tar  or  pitch. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this,  our  companion,  Bita  Vi, 
a  native  Missionary,  at  once  made  his  way,  with 
difficulty,  toward  the  smoking  rock,  carrying  a 
stout  stick  in  his  hand,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  scrape  away  until  he  obtained  a  light.  The 
attempt,  however,  failed.  The  intensity  of  the 
heat,  and  the  softness  of  the  ground,  compelled 
him  to  desist,  and  beat  a  retreat.  We  were  not 
sorry  at  it.  No  valuable  object  was  to  be  gained ; 
and  he  might  have  come  to  grief  by  persevering  in 
his  endeavour.  The  discovery  we  had  made  was 
an  important  one.  It  was  evident  that  the  subter- 
ranean fires  of  the  volcano  were  extending  far 
away  from  the  original  crater,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island ;  and  it  was  equally  clear  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  outbreak  where  we  stood, 
the  village  of  Manaka  beneath  must  necessarily 
be  destroyed.  Our  guides  were  evidently  much 
excited  by  what  we  had  witnessed.  Upon  re- 
turning, therefore,  to  the  village,  we  strongly 
urged  upon  the  people  the  duty  of  removing  at 
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an  early  period,  for  safety,  to  one  or  other  of  the 
Haabai  islands. 

Tor  some  months  after  this  visit  the  signs  of  a 
coming  rupture  increased ;  and,  by  an  express  order 
from  King  George,  the  inhabitants  removed  from 
the  island  towards  the  close  of  1854.  At  that 
period  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  almost  at  boil- 
ing heat,  and  a  large  section  of  the  cultivatable  land 
was  scorched  up. 

But  as  no  actual  or  serious  eruption  had  taken 
place  up  to  the  close  of  1855,  at  which  time  our 
residence  in  the  islands  terminated,  it  may  fairly 
be  supposed  that  the  dreadful  eruption  of  Late, 
during  the  course  of  the  previous  year,  had  given 
vent  to  the  internal  forces,  so  as  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure from  that  particular  locality. 

Two  more  volcanic  eruptions,  of  a  different  cha- 
racter from  those  already  described,  remain  to  be 
mentioned.  They  may  be  called  oceanic  volcanoes. 
In  the  year  1852  a  large  canoe  was  proceeding 
from  Vavau  to  Tonga,  carrying  troops  and  arms, 
to  join  the  forces  of  King  George,  in  a  war  then 
raging,  on  the  latter  island.  Those  on  board  ob- 
served, a  great  fire  to  the  westward  of  their  course, 
when  they  were  about  half-way  between  the  islands 
of  Late  and  Tofua.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  ship  on 
fire,  they  altered  their  course,  and  steered  towards 
it.  It  soon  became  certain,  however,  that  it  was 
not  a  burning  ship.  The  water  was  strangely 
agitated ;  and  the  fire  evidently  ascended  from  the 
sea  itself.  Greatly  alarmed,  and  full  of  amaze- 
ment, the  crew  again  kept  on  the  proper  course. 
Immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Tonga,  they  re- 
ported what  had  been  seen ;  but  nothing  further  was 
observed  until  1855.   In  that  year  the  same  singular 
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appearance  was  witnessed  by  the  writer  and  by  hun- 
dreds of  the  people  of  Haabai.  The  smoke  of  this 
oceanic  volcano  was  seen  for  more  than  a  week, 
and  it  then  disappeared.  Its  bearing  was  to  the 
N.N.W.  from  the  centre  of  Lifuka,  precisely  in  the 
direction  where  it  had  been  first  discovered  in 
1852. 

Now  observe.  In  the  track  which  was  taken  by 
the  Missionary  ship  "  John  Wesley/'  during  her 
annual  voyage  through  the  islands  in  August, 
1857,  a  new  island  was  discovered,  whose  position 
answers  precisely  to  the  locality  where  the  before- 
mentioned  phenomena  were  observed  in  1852  and 
1855.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  cap- 
tain's Journal : — 

"Thursday,  August  6th,  1857.— Having  left 
Tonga  for  Vavau  the  day  previously,  we  at  noon 
this  day  passed  an  island  which  has  appeared 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  within  the  last  few 
months.  The  whole  land,  which  is  about  sixty 
feet  high,  emits  volumes  of  fire,  smoke,  and  steam. 
Its  latitude  is  19°  15'  S.,  and  longitude  175°  8'  W. 

"August  19th. — At  11  a.m.,  got  under  weigh 
and  proceeded  through  the  reefs  for  Tongatabu. 
At  2.30  p.m.,  passed  a  small  rocky  islet,  that  must 
have  been  thrown  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
volcanic  action.  It  has  never  been  seen  before 
this  voyage,  either  by  myself  or  any  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries on  board,  all  of  whom  have  sailed  in  this 
neighbourhood  before.  At  6  o'clock  got  out  clear 
of  the  reefs  to  sea. 

"  August  27th. — At  1.30  p.m.  came  upon  what 
appeared  to  be  shoal  water.  Lowered  the  boat  to 
sound,  but  got  no  bottom  with  forty  fathoms.  We 
are  now  five  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  volcanic  island 
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we  discovered  on  the  sixth  of  this  month.  This 
discoloured  water  is  caused  by  the  stream  of  lava 
which  has  evidently  flowed  in  this  direction,  as  it 
is  continued  from  this  point  up  to  its  base.  At 
4.30  passed  within  a  mile  of  the  N.W.  end  of  the 
island.  Pound  it  on  fire  all  over.  Shallow  water 
running  some  distance  from  its  S.S.W.  point; 
otherwise,  the  land  is  bold  and  approachable." 

In  these  statements,  then,  we  have  positive  proof 
of  the  volcanic  formation  of  two  islands,  one  of 
which  .had  at  once  assumed  considerable  dimen- 
sions. It  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  upon 
referring  to  the  chart,  that  these  two  newly-formed 
islands  stand  nearly  upon  the  same  line  of  parallel 
with  the  main  group  of  islands  as  the  volcanoes  of 
Tofua  and  Late,  and  at  about  an  equi- distance 
between  them.  Also  that  the  formative  process, 
through  whose  agency  they  had  at  length  been  ele- 
vated so  far  above  the  ocean  surface,  had  unques- 
tionably been  progressing  during  several  years. 

Many  tangible  proofs  also  of  former  volcanic 
action,  in  the  shape  of  pumice-stone,  and  other 
materials,  have  been  found  buried  deep  in  the  soil, 
and  have  even  been  dug  out  of  the  solid  coral  rock, 
in  the  very  lowest  or  most  recent  order  of  coralline 
islands.  In  the  island  of  Lifuka,  no  part  of  which 
probably  rises  more  than  thirty  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  writer  has  obtained  beautiful  specimens 
of  pumice-stone  from  the  solid  coral  underlying 
the  alluvial  soil.  In  Vavau,  also,  when  digging 
and  boring  for  water,  which,  unhappily,  was  never 
reached  for  want  of  necessary  implements,  similar 
evidences  of  volcanic  action  were  plentifully  met 
with,  even  at  a  depth  of  forty  feet  from  the 
surface. 
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To  the  writer's  mind,  these  facts  afford  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  entire  islands  of  the  Tonga, 
or  Friendly  group,  even  the  lowest  of  the  so  called 
coralline  islands,  are  mainly  of  plutonic  origin. 
That  they  form  the  summit  or  visible  ridge  of  an 
extensive  chain  of  submarine  volcanoes  cannot  be 
doubted.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  to  such 
agencies  and  processes  of  nature  as  we  have  been 
describing,  accompanied  by  results  so  marked  and 
peculiar,  and  occurring  within  the  limits  of  a  very 
few  years,  must  be  assigned  the  conformation, 
and  even  the  existence,  of  the  islands  in  bygone 
ages.  How  long  a  period  has  elapsed  since  the 
lowest  of  the  islands  have  been  thus  formed,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine;  but  no  geologist  would 
carry  the  date  back  to  a  very  remote  antiquity. 
The  case,  however,  is  different  with  the  loftier  ones 
such  as  Tofua,  Late,  &c.  These  are  coeval,  pro- 
bably, with  the  oldest  structures  of  our  globe,  and 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  great  arsenals  from  whence,  at 
the  bidding  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  new  and 
habitable  sections  of  the  earth  have  sprung  into 
existence  in  subsequent  ages. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  while  the  facts 
already  noted  sufficiently  account  for  the  origin 
and  physical  character  of  the  plutonic  rocks  and 
islands,  yet  the  question  of  coralline  formations 
remains  undisturbed.  But  we  shall  now  proceed 
to  show  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

It  is  well  known,  to  all  voyagers  in  the  Pacific, 
that,  while  navigating  the  Polynesian  regions,  the 
greatest  care  and  watchfulness  are  necessary  in  order 
to  discover  and  avoid  new  formations  of  shoals  and 
reefs,  that  appear  at  short  intervals  of  time.  The 
very  rapidity  with  which  these  changes  occur,  show 
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clearly  that  they  cannot  be  the  product  of  insect 
architecture. 

There  exists,  for  example,  a  long  range  of  coral 
reef  lying  between  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Haabai  islands  and  the  Vavau  group.  The 
reef  extends  over  about  twenty  miles,  and  is  two 
or  three  miles  in  breadth.  The  writer  has  often 
crossed  this  reef,  when  tacking  from  one  group  to 
another.  Eut,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
natives,  and  of  European  captains,  who  have  more 
recently  been  there,  the  reef  has  shoaled  up  so 
much  in  various  parts,  that  the  sea  now  breaks 
upon  it,  even  during  a  very  ordinary  storm,  and 
it  is  no  longer  safe  to  traverse  it  in  vessels  of  any 
considerable  burden.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
attribute  this  sudden  and  recent  change  to  the 
labours  of  the  polypes. 

The  coral  reefs  of  Polynesia  will  well  repay  a 
little  of  the  reader's  further  consideration  ;  especi- 
ally when  we  consider  that  most  imaginative,  and 
even  romantic,  pictures  of  them  have  been  given, 
both  by  the  pen  and  pencil  of  writers  who  have 
not  had  the  means,  or  who  have  not  taken  the 
trouble,  to  acquire  correct  information  on  the 
subject. 

These  reefs  may  be  classified  thus  : — First,  there 
are  those  which  rise  in  isolated  blocks,  and  at 
remote  distances  from  other  reef  or  island  systems. 
Secondly,  those  which  occur  in  groups  or  chains, 
and  trend  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  adjacent 
lands.  And,  lastly,  those  which  serve  as  barrier,  or 
shore,  reefs  to  the  islands  they  more  immediately 
encircle. 

Like  the  islands  themselves,  the  reefs,  under 
these  several  classes,  will  be  found  in  all  stages  of 
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development.  Some  of  them,  within  a  certain 
limited  depth,  are  crowned  with  forests  of  living 
coral,  of  all  kinds,  and  in  large  masses.  Others, 
again,  having  reached  the  surface,  present  only  small 
and  fragmentary  specimens  of  the  many  varieties  of 
coral.  Isolated  reefs  are  usually,  hut  not  always, 
of  a  circular  form.  When  they  have  heen  upheaved 
to  the  low-water  mark,  they  generally  contain  in 
the  centre  a  lagoon  of  smooth  water  of  varying 
depth;  or  else  the  interior  hecomes  filled  up  with 
deposits  of  sand,  and  of  coral,  that  has  heen  ground 
to  powder  hy  the  action  of  the  sea.  The  circular 
form,  and  the  interior  hason,  of  these  reefs  is,  to 
our  own  mind,  conclusive  evidence  that  they  are 
not  the  product  solely  of  insect  labour,  hut  that  they 
form  the  crests  of  oceanic  volcanic  cones,  whose 
action,  and  further  upward  progress  and  extension, 
has  heen  checked  hy  the  eruption  of  the  ocean, 
with  a  force  superior  to  that  of  the  volcano  itself. 
Some  of  the  reefs  of  this  class  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  navigators.  If  they  lie  below  the  surface, 
at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  fathoms,  many  minutes  may 
elapse  before  any  sign  of  their  presence  appears. 
But  suddenly  the  sea  swells  above  it  in  one  huge 
wave,  and,  rising  high  into  the  air,  it  curls  over  and 
breaks  with  tremendous  fury.  This  phenomenon  is 
caused  by  the  resistance  which  the  sea  meets  with 
in  its  impact  upon  the  abrupt  and  perpendicular 
walls  of  the  reef  beneath  ;  and  no  vessel,  however 
strong,  if  it  should  happen  to  steer  upon  the  spot 
during  the  minutes  of  deceitful  calm,  could  pos- 
sibly survive  the  shock  of  those  sudden  reef  waves. 
The  writer  was  himself  nearly  lost  in  this  way, 
when  voyaging  in  an  open  boat,  accompanied  by  a 
crew  of  four  natives,  from  Haabai  to  Tonga.     The 
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proximity  of  such  a  reef  in  our  course  was  known  ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  we  were  steering  in  a  direc- 
tion sufficiently  wide  from  its  supposed  locality. 
Nevertheless,  a  bright  look-out  was  kept.  The  night 
was  beautifully  clear,  with  the  moon  nearly  at  the 
full.  Leaning  my  head  upon  the  gunwale,  I  was 
scanning  the  open  sea  in  the  distance.  Suddenly  I 
observed  a  peculiar  swelling  in  the  water  ;  and  had 
just  time  to  shout,  to  the  man  at  the  rudder,  to  put 
the  boat  about,  when  a  sound  like  rolling  thunder 
saluted  us,  only  some  hundred  yards  in  advance  of 
our  position.  It  proved  to  be  the  very  reef  we  had 
been  trying  to  avoid ;  and,  most  likely,  had  the 
night  been  dark  or  tempestuous,  we  should  there 
have  become  food  for  the  rapacious  sharks.  But  to 
a  gracious  Providence  we  were  indebted,  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  many  others  of  a  like  description, 
for  turning  aside  the  fatal  hour. 

Of  the  second  class  of  reefs,  viz.,  those  which  are 
found  in  groups,  or  in  a  continuous  chain,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  throughout  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  within  the  limits  of  the  Friendly 
group,  they  follow  the  same  law  of  polar  inclination, 
which  so  clearly  marks  the  physical  arrangements 
of  the  islands  themselves. 

Of  the  third  class  or  shore  barrier  reefs,  a  few 
points  of  interest  may  be  named.  According  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  author  of  "  Polynesian  Researches, " 
they  are  generally  "  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  occasionally  two  miles,  from  the  shore."  We 
presume  that  his  remark  applies,  more  particularly, 
to  the  Society  Islands.  In  Tonga  the  shore  reefs  do 
not  occur  at  such  great  distances.  Hence  there 
are  none  of  those  wide  lagoons  there,  into  which 
vessels   may   be   steered,  as  into  a  harbour.     The 
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anchorages  for  ships  are  generally  outside  the  shore 
reefs,  hut  they  are  well  protected  by  other  and 
isolated  reefs  beyond.  The  shore  reefs  in  the 
Friendly  group  very  seldom  exceed  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  land,  and  these  instances 
are  rare.  The  average  distance  will  be  about  fifty 
yards  ;  but  in  many  instances  much  less. 

Another  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  reefs  which  came  under  his  notice,  will 
not  apply  to  those  of  Tonga,  and  of  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific.  He  states  that  "  in  each  of  the  islands,, 
and  opposite  the  large  valleys,  through  which  a 
stream  of  water  falls  into  the  ocean,  there  is  usually 
a  break  or  opening  in  the  line  of  reef  that  surrounds 
the  shore, — a  most  wise  and  benevolent  provision 
for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  vessels,  as  well  as  a 
singular  phenomenon  in  the  natural  history  of  these 
marine  ramparts.  Whether  the  current  of  fresh 
water  constantly  flowing  from  the  rivers  to  the  ocean, 
prevents  the  tiny  architects  from  building  their 
concentric  walls  in  one  continued  line,  or  whether 
in  the  fresh  water  itself  there  is  any  quality  inimi- 
cal to  the  growth  or  increase  of  coral,  is  not  easy 
to  determine;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  few 
openings  occur  in  the  reefs  which  surround  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  excepting  opposite  those  parts 
of  the  shore  from  which  streams  of  fresh  water 
flow  into  the  sea." 

Now,  in  none  of  the  Tonga  islands  are  there  any 
streams  of  water  flowing  into  the  sea ;  and  yet, 
various  openings  in  the  reefs  to  the  ocean  exist. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific : 
and,  indeed,  there  are  few  of  the  low-lying  islands 
that  can  boast  of  even  the  smallest  rivulet  of 
fresh  water.     We  must,   therefore,  seek  for  some 
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other  explanation  of  the  existence  of  these  deep- 
sea  channels.  To  our  own  mind  the  simple,  and 
most  natural,  explanation  would  be,  that,  wherever 
a  weak  part  in  the  barrier  reef  has  presented  itself, 
there  the  sea  has  made  an  inroad,  breaking  down 
its  wall,  and  gradually  deepening  the  course  it  has 
so  formed.  It  no  doubt  does  so  occur,  under 
Providence,  that  some  of  these  gaps  face  those 
indentations  of  the  shore  from  whence  flowing 
streams  debouch  into  the  sea ;  but  as  there  are 
so  many  exceptional  cases,  no  satisfactory  argu- 
ment can  be  based  upon  that  circumstance. 
Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  similar  openings  occur 
in  reefs  which  do  not  surround  any  land  at  all. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  many  of  the  more 
elevated  volcanic  islands,  no  barrier  reef  exists. 
Such  is  the  case  at  least  in  the  Friendly  group. 
The  question  therefore  naturally  arises,  Why  should 
these  reefs  be  found  encircling  the  low  islands, 
while  they  are  not  found  also  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  others  ?  The  simple  answer  would  seem 
to  be,  that  Divine  Providence  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  the  lower  islands,  which  require  protection, 
should  have  it ;  but  that  where  the  height  and 
greater  solidity  of  others  rendered  such  protection 
needless,  there  it  should  not  be  bestowed.  But, 
granting  that  the  arrangement  must'  be  resolved 
into  the  Divine  will  of  the  Creator,  is  there  not 
some  secondary  and  natural  explanation  of  the 
fact,  which  may  equally  exhibit  the  wisdom  and 
the  power  of  God  ?     We  believe  there  is. 

To  us,  the  idea  seems  untenable  that  the  polypes, 
by  an  instinctive  intuition,  shun  the  sturdy  volca- 
nic islands,  while  they  hug  the  shores  of  the  more 
tiny  and  exposed  ones,  that  they  may  rear  walls  of 
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safety  around  them.  But  if  we  adopt  the  theory 
already  propounded,  of  a  volcanic  origin  for  all  the 
insular  systems  of  Polynesia,  then  a  satisfactory 
solution  may,  we  imagine,  be  found. 

Supposing  the  fires  of  an  oceanic  volcano  to  have 
such  force  and  impetus  as  to  resist  and  overcome 
the  quenching  action  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  pro- 
gresses, until  it  not  only  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  but  likewise  throws  up  the  solid  basis  of  an 
island  in  its  centre,  is  it  not  self-evident  that  just 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  reef-circle,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  ridge  of  the  volcanic  cone,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  central  land  so  formed,  will  be  its 
distance  from  the  outer  rim,  or  barrier-reef,  formed 
by  the  conical  ridge  ?  And  providing  the  volcanic 
process  proceeds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  islands 
in  Haabai,  formed  in  1857,  until  such  altitudes  are 
reached,  as  those  which  belong  to  the  higher 
islands,  does  it  not  inevitably  follow,  by  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  that  the  original  boundary  of  the 
volcanic  cone  shall  be  filled  up  and  overflowed  by 
the  continuous  streams  of  lava  ?  Thus,  instead 
of  any  barrier  reef  at  all,  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tainous lands  shall  descend  rapidly,  and,  indeed, 
perpendicularly,  into  profound  depths  of  ocean. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  the  condition  of  the  coast  of  many 
of  the  Plutonic  formations ;  and  this  we  conceive 
to  be  the  only  plausible  explanation  for  the  absence 
of  the  usual  coral  belt. 

To  what  extent,  then,  do  we  believe  in  coral 
architecture  ?  or  what  is  the  peculiar  position  and 
vital  work  of  the  polypes  ?  Our  answer  is,  that,  so 
far  from  building  up  the  coral  formations  from  the 
"  deep  abysses  of  the  ocean,"  as  stated  by  the  most 
recent  writer  on  "  Coral,  and  the  Coral  Maker," 
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they  only  begin  their  life,  and  perform  the  func- 
tions assigned  them  in  nature,  upon  the  surfaces 
of  those  volcanic  ridges  which  have  attained  an 
elevation  such  as  suits  their  habits  and  organiza- 
tion ;  and  that,  even  then,  they  are  only  assistants, 
and  not  principal  agents,  in  the  deposit  of  the  coral 
rock   itself.     Did  the  polypes  build  up  from  the 
great  depths  supposed,  evidence  of  the  fact  could 
be  obtained.     But  all  evidence  proves  the  very  con- 
trary.    In  a"  Report  on  some  Islands  and  Reefs 
in  the  South-western  Pacific,  by  Captain  H.   M. 
Denham,  H.N.,  commanding  H.M.  Surveying  Ship 
'  Herald,5  "  we  have  the  following  important  facts 
stated.     Having  landed  upon  and   surveyed  two 
extensive   reefs,   named  by   him    the   North    and 
South  Minerva,  which  lie  nineteen  miles  apart,  in 
latitude  23°  37'  19"  S.,   longitude  178°  48'  58"  W., 
and  latitude  23°  56'  22"  S.,  longitude  179°  4?  16"  W., 
he  proceeds  to  say  : — "  I  obtained  soundings,  and 
brought  up  the  bottom  at  nine  hundred  and  sixty - 
seven  fathoms,  about  midway  between  them.     The 
greater  part  of  this  sounding  consists  of  the  shells 
of  many  microscopic  species  of  foraminifera.     It 
also  contains  several  specimens  of  a  styliola,  abun- 
dantly  taken   everywhere   in    the    Pacific   in   the 
towing  net.    Mixed  up  with  the  sand,  there  are  a  few 
fragments  of  dead  slender  cellepora,  a  piece  of  a 
bulla,  one  perfect  and  several  imperfect  plates  of 
a  balanus,  and  several  minute  detached  crystals  of 
smoky  quartz,  prismatic,  and  terminated  by  five- 
sided  pyramids."       Again :     "  On   the  way  from 
Moala  to  Angau  (Gau),  I  placed  the  ship  alongside 
of  the  intervening  reef  Mumbolithe ;  and,  by  boats, 
determined  its  features  and  relative  positions.     It 
proved  to  be  of  coralline  structure,  awash  at  low 
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water,  presenting  an  oval  rim;  the  smooth  pool 
within  not  accessible.  Between  this  reef  and  the 
honn clary  reef  of  Angau  (Gan),  five  miles  and  a 
half  apart,  I  obtained  soundings,  (coarse  white 
coral  grit,)  in  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three 
fathoms ;  each  reef  being  so  steep  as  to  give  no 
soundings  in  two  hundred  fathoms  half  a  mile  off." 
In  other  deep-sea  soundings,  between,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  reefs,  the  same  results  were 
obtained.  These  soundings  prove  the  non-existence 
of  coral  formations  at  the  depths  named ;  and  they 
also  plainly  indicate,  by  the  presence  of  quartz 
rock,  the  existence  of  other  formations  of  a  totally 
different  nature. 

As  to  the  surface  structure  of  the  coral  bed,  we 
can  agree  with  the  author  of  "  Coral,  and  the  Coral 
Maker,"  in  so  far  as  to  express  our  belief,  from 
observation,  that  "  the  coral  animal  does  not  make 
the  coral, — at  least,  in  any  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  It  grows,  just  as  much  as  our  own  bones 
grow,  and  quite  as  independently  of  the  will  of  the 
polype.  All  that  has  been  said  and  sung,  there- 
fore, about  the  ingenuity  of  the  little  polype  as  an 
architect,  about  its  industry  and  important  labours, 
goes  for  nothing.  It  is  really  no  more  an  architect 
than  an  oyster ;  and  its  coral-making  is  in  no  sort 
to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  labour." 

Bringing,  then,  together,  all  the  facts  we  have 
advanced,  to  what  other  conclusion  can  we  come, 
than  that  the  origin  and  development  of  the  insular 
system  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  must  be  attributed 
mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  operation  of  volcanic 
causes  ?  Considering,  also,  the  number  of  vast 
changes  that  have  been  effected  in  the  course  of 
fifteen  years,  in  one  particular  locality,  it  does  not 
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appear  improbable  that,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
these  potent  and  active  powers  of  nature  may  deck 
the  bosom  of  that  wide  sea  with  miniature  conti- 
nents ;  or  even  that  some  of  the  great  severed  groups 
may  become  united,  and  form  ultimately  another  di- 
vision of  the  globe.  Apart  from  mere  speculation,  it 
may  be  safely  declared,  that  the  necessary  agency  is 
even  now  extensively  and  actively  at  work,  and  it 
only  waits  the  command  of  Omnipotence  to  do  it. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  region  of 
the  Friendly  Islands  is  the  only  one  in  the  Pacific 
where  these  notable  events  are  transpiring.  Other 
parts  of  Polynesia  would,  if  better  known  and  ex- 
plored, give  similar  results.  And,  unquestionably, 
as  our  knowledge  of  the  various  groups,  and  their 
inhabitants,  increases  and  becomes  more  defined, 
additional  evidences  will  be  forthcoming,  to  illus- 
trate and  substantiate  the  position  we  have  ad- 
vanced, namely,  that,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there 
is  now  actually  going  on  a  variety  of  changes,  in 
the  geological  structure  and  condition  of  the  "  dry 
land,"  such  as  may  be  traced  in  all  the  primitive 
developments  of  our  globe.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
finer  or  fresher  field  in  the  world  than  this  for  geo- 
logical explorations.  Merchants,  hydrographers, 
botanists,  and  savans,  of  various  orders,  have  reaped 
rich  harvests  of  knowledge  in  Polynesia ;  but  the 
patient  and  intelligent  labours  of  the  geologist  are 
yet  required.  There  are  many  important  questions, 
respecting  various  phenomena  in  these  distant 
and  secluded  parts  of  the  earth,  which  can  only 
be  determined,  and  settled,  by  the  facts  which  an 
able,  and  observant,  geologist  could  collect  and 
analyse. 

Upon  one  point,  however,  we  would  in  conclu- 
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sion,  venture  an  opinion.   It  is  the  writer's  belief  that 
there  is  a  large  excess  of  the  formative  over  the  de- 
structive elements  that  are  so  ceaselessly  operating 
among  the  insular  structures  of  Polynesia.     It  can- 
not, indeed,  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  sea  has 
encroached  upon  some  of  the  islands,  or  that  some 
of  them  should    have  been    entirely  swept  away. 
When  we  remember  how  little  above  the  sea-level 
many  of  them  rise,  and  to  what  a  sweep  of  ocean 
they  are  exposed,  notwithstanding  the  barrier  reefs 
which  Divine  Providence  has  thrown  around  them 
for  protection,  the  wonder  is  that  such  instances 
Iiave  not  been  more  frequent.     In  hurricanes,  also, 
the  sea  generally  rises  far  above  its  wonted  level, 
and  rushes  with  overwhelming  fury  upon  the  shore. 
Owing  to  this  cause,  several  small  islets  have  been 
swept  away  belonging  to  the  Tonga  group.     One 
such  case  occurred  so  recently  as  the  year  1847  in 
the  Haabai  Islands.    Examples  of  this  kind  may  be 
rare,  but  they  nevertheless  illustrate,  and  confirm, 
in  part,  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,   who 
says  that  "  the  sea  is  constantly  beating  on  the 
land,  grinding  it  down,  and  scattering  its  worn-off 
particles  and  fragments,  in  the  state  of  mud  and 
pebbles,   over    its   bed.       Geological   facts    afford 
abundant  proof  that  the  existing  continents  have 
all  of  them  undergone  this  process,  even  more  than 
once,  and  been  entirely  torn  in  fragments,   or  re- 
duced   to    powder,    and    submerged    and    recon- 
structed."    Some  demur  may  be  made  to  a  portion 
of  this  statement ;  but  in  the  main  fact  it  is  no  doubt 
correct.     Of  the  "  grinding  down  "  of  rocks  by  the 
action  of  the  sea,  there  are  notable  examples  in 
the  Friendly  Islands.     In  all  those  which  have  a 
rocky  coast  fully  exposed,  without  the  protection 
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of  an  outer  reef,  the  sea  will  be  found  to  have  cut 
into  the  solid  face  of  the  rock,  below  high-water 
mark,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  depth,  according  to  the 
age  of  the  land,  or  the  position  in  which  it  is 
exposed.  In  many  places  the  face  of  the  rocks  has 
thus  been  corroded,  or  chiselled  away,  to  the  depth 
of  several  yards ;  and  the  effect  is  both  singular 
and  terrific,  when  the  waves  rush  under  the  ex- 
excavated  cliffs.  They  rebound  from  beneath  with 
a  hissing  and  heavy  surge,  as  if  angry  at  the 
obstruction  from  which  they  recoil,  but  upon  which 
they  are  making  slow  and  certain  inroads,  at  each 
repeated  advance.  The  age  of  many  of  the  islands 
could  undoubtedly  be  determined,  almost  to  a 
nicety,  were  there  proper  facilities  for  making  any 
lengthened  observations  on  the  amount  of  abrasion, 
caused  by  the  action  of  the  sea,  during  a  given 
period  of  time. 

But  admitting,  as  we  do,  the  existence  and 
ceaseless  action  of  these  destructive  elements  and 
powers,  we  are  still  disposed  to  maintain  that  the 
formative  process  is  far  more  extensive,  and  rapid, 
in  its  range  and  effects.  Underlying  the  un- 
fathomed  depths  of  the  seaj  the  solid  crust  of  the 
globe  is  wrought  upon  by  the  pent-up  energies  of 
hidden  fires.  These,  here  and  there,  rend  the  thin 
girdle  of  solid  matter  that  confines  them.  Myste- 
rious substances  are  then  disgorged  in  immense 
masses  from  the  womb  of  nature.  These  are 
secretly  and  slowly  piled,  heap  upon  heap,  layer 
upon  layer,  from  the  sea  bed,  until  they  finally 
emerge  above  the  surface.  They  then  undergo 
another  process  in  their  strange  construction.  The 
wind,  and  the  waves,  bring  stray  seeds,  and  waifs, 
from  the  surrounding  world.     Soil  is  gradually  de- 
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posited.  The  sun  shines  upon  them ;  and  the  pass- 
ing clouds  drop  their  fatness.  The  wearied  sea- 
fowl  find  there  a  resting-place.  Ages  roll  on, 
while  "birds,  and  then  insects,  nestle  and  multiply. 
Last  of  all,  man  himself  finds  a  place  for  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  after  many  a  wild  tossing  upon  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean,  and  far  away  from  the  place  of  his 
original  nativity.  Such  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  progressive  physical  history  of  many  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands. 
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Absence  of  running  streams — Underground  stream  in  Feletoa — Capabilities  of 
Vavau  for  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  water  —  Native  wells  and  bathing- 
places— Number  of  fair  and  rainy  days— General  character  of  the  climate — 
Hurricanes — Earthquakes — Saline  lake  in  Nomuka— Its  peculiar  fish  and 
preservative  qualities  —The  Tridacna  gigas — Shells  and  Shell-fish — Varieties  of 
fish,  and  methods  of  taking  them — Freedom  from  venomous  snakes — The 
Tukuhali,  or  sea-snake— Indigenous  and  foreign  animals — Birds — Insects — 
Native  methods  of  escaping  the  musquitoes. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  remarkable 
absence  of  running  streams,  or  rivers,  in  the 
Friendly  Islands.  There  are  only  two  very 
insignificant  exceptions  throughout  the  whole 
group.  These  occur  at  Vavau  and  Eua.  That 
at  Vavau  is  an  underground  stream,  situated  near 
Feletoa.  It  is  reached,  with  difficulty,  by  descend- 
ing a  considerable  depth  into  a  natural  cavern,  that 
can  only  be  explored  by  the  aid  of  flambeaux.  In 
seasons  of  extreme  drought,  the  natives,  and  the 
Missionaries,  have  been  accustomed  to  supply 
themselves  from  this  source.  The  water  is  exceed- 
ingly pure,  and  of  most  delicious  coolness.  Its 
underground  course  cannot  be  traced ;  nor  has  it 
any  visible  outlet  to  the  sea.  There  are,  however, 
various  spots  around  the  shores  of  Vavau,  where 
fresh  water  percolates  through  the  rocks ;  and 
where,  in  a  few  instances,  it  flows  in  slender 
streams.  Proposals  have  been  often  made  to 
obtain,  by  blasting,  a  free  and  pure  supply,  not 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  themselves,  but 
also  for  the  foreign   shipping  visiting  the  island. 
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Against  this  the  natives  seem  to  have  a  strange 
aversion,  and  they  have,  hitherto,  resisted  or  been 
indifferent  to  all  applications  for  that  purpose.  No 
one  thing,  of  its  kind,  could  confer  a  greater  boon 
upon  foreign  visitors,  or  could  prove  a  stronger 
inducement  for  shipping  to  call,  than  that  of 
securing  an  abundant  and  ready  supply  of  good 
water.  At  present,  vessels  visiting  Vavau  have  to 
fill  their  water-casks  at  Ealevai,  a  place  about  eight 
miles  distant  from  the  ordinary  anchorage;  where,  in 
addition  to  the  trouble  and  labour  of  rafting  to  and 
from  such  a  distance,  the  water  is  obtained  by  the 
slow  process  of  baling  from  a  well.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Talau,  where  vessels  usually 
anchor,  there  are  places  in  the  rocks,  which,  if 
blasted,  would,  probably  yield  an  abundant  and 
flowing  supply.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  hoped  that 
the  enlightened  policy  of  King  George  will  lead 
him  to  overrule  the  prejudices  of  his  people,  and  to 
provide  Vavau  with  this  essential  requisite  of 
a  good  harbour.  So  long  as  such  a  provision  is 
neglected,  the  truly  splendid  harbour  of  that  island, 
of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  another 
place,  will  remain  comparatively  unknown  and 
unvisited. 

Perhaps,  as  the  natives  themselves  use  but  very 
little  water,  either  for  drinking  or  any  other  pur- 
poses, this  fact  may  account  in  part  for  their  great 
apathy.  They  are  content  with  having  a  very  few 
wells,  dug  in  convenient  localities,  which  afford  a 
sufficient  supply,  for  their  household  requirementsj 
of  a  very  hard  and  brackish  water.  It  answers  for 
but  few  purposes  in  European  cookery.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea-shore,  these  wells,  or  rather 
water-pits,  are  dug  of  much  larger  dimensions,  and 
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they  serve  as  public  bathing-places.  Where  two 
separate  localities  for  men  and  women  cannot  be 
obtained,  each  sex  resorts  in  turn  to  the  same 
bathing-place,  at  different  and  appointed  periods  of 
the  day.  The  water  of  all  these  wells  and  ponds  is 
simply  the  sea-water  filtrated  through  the  sand  and 
coral  rocks ;  and  hence,  it  is  largely  impregnated 
with  lime. 

Eor  soft  water,  the  Mission  families,  and  other 
foreigners,  depend  entirely  upon  what  is  collected 
from  the  clouds,  either  in  tanks  or  in  clay  pits,  called 
by  the  natives  lebas.  In  the  construction  of  these 
pits,  the  people  are  extremely  clever ;  but  they 
soon  crack  under  the  intense  heat  of  the  vertical 
sun,  unless  tended  with  great  care,  and  most 
effectually  covered  over  with  thick  layers  of 
cocoa-nut  leaves. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  regular  meteoro- 
logical registers  have  ever  been  kept  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries residing  in  the  Tonguese  islands.  The 
information  thus  obtained  is  of  great  public  utility, 
and  we  think  it  would  be  no  abuse,  but  rather  a 
legitimate  employment,  of  Missionary  funds,  to 
supply  every  central  station  with  a  set  of  the  most 
approved  modern  barometrical  and  meteorological 
instruments.  The  daily  observations  necessary 
need  interfere  in  no  degree  whatever  with  the 
higher,  and  spiritual  duties  of  the  Missionary ; 
while  the  value  of  the  information  would  be  an 
ample  remuneration  for  the  small  expenditure  of 
money  and  time.  The  Missionaries  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  have  done  good  service,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  science,  by  their  carefully  prepared  Meteoro- 
logical Registers,  published  from  the  Samoan  Islands. 
It  appears  that  in  those  islands  there  are,  on  an 
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average,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  twenty-five  rainy 
days,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  showery  days, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighteen  fine  days.  This 
average  may  be  safely  taken  to  indicate  the  com- 
parative fall  of  rain  in  the  Friendly  Islands ;  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  rainy  season,  when  a 
larger  amount  of  rain  falls  in  Tonga  than  in  the 
islands  that  are  so  much  further  north.  Although 
seasons  of  extreme  drought,  extending  over  even 
five  or  six  months,  have  been  known ;  yet,  as  a 
rule,  rain  falls  equably  over  the  entire  year.  At 
the  same  time  it  will  be  observed  that  the  number 
of  fine  days  might  well  put  any  one  thoroughly 
out  of  love  with  the  damp  and  changeable  climate 
of  England.  The  rainy  months  are,  December, 
January,  and  February.  The  rains  during  that 
season  are  heavy,  and  frequent,  although  never  of 
very  long  continuance.  Hence,  in  these  months, 
as  well  as  in  all  the  others,  there  are  very  many 
fine  days.  The  only  drawback  is,  that  their  fine- 
ness is  accompanied  by  excessive  heat. 

The  general  climate,  judging  only  by  the  range 
of  latitude  within  which  the  islands  lie,  might  be 
thought  less  extreme  than  it  really  is.  The 
average  temperature,  during  the  entire  year,  is 
about  76°.  During  the  hot  months,  from  December 
to  March,  the  thermometer  frequently  ranges  at 
90°  and  even  96°  in  the  shade.  This  high  tempera- 
ture is  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fiat  and  low 
character  of  many  of  the  islands,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  the  alternating  land  and  sea 
breezes  which  fan  the  Fijian,  and  other  of  the 
more  extensive  Polynesian  coasts.  The  atmosphere 
is,  at  all  seasons,  extremely  humid,  entailing 
exhausting     and     enervating     effects     upon-   the 
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European  constitution.  In  the  height  of  the  hot 
season,  the  humidity  also  becomes  proportionably 
increased.  One  seems  to  live  in  a  vapour  bath  all  the 
day  long.  It  must,  however,  be  stated,  as  a  set-off 
against  this,  that  the  resident,  in  any  of  the  Tonga 
islands,  has  no  need  to  dread  the  miasma  of  marshes, 
or  deadly  swamps.  Violent  or  fatal  fevers  are 
scarcely  known.  We  are  convinced  that  with 
ordinary  care,  and  by  having  better  habitations, 
the  Missionaries,  and  other  foreigners,  would  avoid 
a  great  many  of  the  evils  which  at  present  result 
from  the  excessive  humidity. 

The  houses,  of  the  class  possessed  at  present, 
are  not  sufficiently  impervious  to  the  outward 
atmosphere;  while  the  system  of  ventilation  is 
not  such  as  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
health  of  the  inmates.  It  will  be  enough  to  say, 
in  proof  of  this,  that  there  are  no  means  of  venti- 
lation in  any  part  of  the  high  thatch  roof  of  a 
Tonguese  house.  Hence,  to  secure  the  ventilation 
absolutely  necessary  for  ordinary  health,  the  walls 
themselves  have  to  be  made  of  open  reeding  or 
wattle-work.  All  the  air,  therefore,  that  is  admitted, 
enters  and  departs  below  the  eaves,  that  is  to  say, 
through  the  walls  up  to  a  height  of  seven  or  eight 
feet.  Through  these  walls  the  damp,  and  cold 
rains  and  dews,  easily  strike  into  the  interior, 
rusting  everything  in  the  shape  of  cutlery,  and 
necessitating  also  a  regular  exposure  of  wearing 
apparel  to  the  sun,  to  free  it  from  the  damp  and 
mould,  consequent  upon  even  a  few  days'  neglect. 
Such  houses  cannot  be  healthy ;  and  although  the 
Missionaries  have  been  content  to  occupy  them,  on 
the  score  of  economy,  it  is  an  economy  liable  to 
very  "  grave   objection   and   doubt.      Nothing  that 
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diminishes  the  vigour,  or  shortens  the  life  of  a 
Missionary,  or  that  of  his  family,  can  be  an  economy 
in  the  long  run. 

The  islands  are  liable  to  hurricanes,  which  seem 
to  recur,  with  periodical  regularity,  and  always 
in  the  rainy  season,  from  December  to  March. 
There  are  gales  eArery  year  in  those  months,  both 
heavy  and  destructive  enough ;  but  the  full  force 
of  the  cyclone  falls,  upon  one  or  other  of  the 
three  groups,  at  intervals  of  about  seven  years. 
The  hurricane  gives  but  few  indications  of  its 
approach.  The  wind  rises  suddenly,  accompanied 
by  heavy  rain,  and  its  duration,  strength,  and 
progress,  in  any  given  locality,  depends  upon  its 
being  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  the  centre  of 
the  wind  circle.  Xo  tongue,  or  pen,  can  possibly 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  these  visitations. 
Heaven  and  earth  appear  to  be  -on  the  move  ;  and, 
as  for  the  sea,  its  grandeur  is  altogether  indescriba- 
ble. The  rush  of  the  irresistible  tempest ; — the 
cracking  and  fall  of  trees  on  all  sides ; — branches 
hurled  through  the  air  ; — cocoa-nuts  torn  from  the 
trees  and  flung  in  all  directions  with  the  velocity 
of  cannon-balls  ;  — a  deluge  of  rain ; — unusual  dark- 
ness ; — and  the  crash  of  falling  houses  ; — all  these 
attendants  upon  a  hurricane  make  up  one  of  the 
most  dismal  and  terrific  pictures  in  natural  pheno- 
mena. The  destruction  of  dwelling-houses,  and  other 
buildings,  usually  attendant  upon  these  visitations, 
must  however,  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  force 
of  the  wind,  but  also,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
torrents  of  rain.  During  a  recent  hurricane  in 
Vavau,  thirty- four  out  of  thirty-nine  chapels  were 
blown  down ;  and  yet  these  buildings  were  the  very 
best  and  strongest  constructed  by  the  people.     The 
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fact  is,  the  heavy  rain  soon  saps  the  foundation  of 
the  large  posts  upon  which  the  security  of  the 
building  depends.  Gradually  the  wind  sways  the 
superstructure  to  and  fro,  and  at  every  gust, 
opens  and  widens  the  earth  around  the  sockets 
of  the  posts,  until  the  entire  fabric  loses  its 
equilibrium,  and  coming  down  with  a  crash,  all 
its  posts  and  beams,  however  tough  and  thick, 
are  snapped  like  so  many  carrots.  Nevertheless, 
instances  have  been  known  in  which  posts,  two  feet 
in  diameter,  were  broken  off  short  by  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  where  their  sockets  had  been  imbedded 
in  solid  rock. 

All  the  islands  are  subject  to  earthquakes, 
which  are  both  frequent  and  violent.  This  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  proximity  of  so  much 
continuous  volcanic  action ;  but  their  occurrence 
produces  very  little  alarm.  The  native  buildings 
cannot  be  overthrown,  and  hence,  beyond  the  awe 
with  which  the  earthquake  is  calculated  to  inspire 
every  mind,  there  is  no  sense  of  personal  insecurity. 
Although  they  are,  at  times,  so  violent  as  to  detach 
large  portions  of  stone  from  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
we  never  heard  of  any  fatal,  or  even  disastrous,  con- 
sequences resulting  from  them.  One  of  the  gods 
(some  say  Maui,  and  others  say  Lofia,)  is  said  to 
be  reposing  in  the  heart  of  the  volcano  at  Tofua, 
arid  that  the  earthquake  is  either  caused  by  the 
excessive  nodding  of  the  deity,  or  by  the  act  of 
turning  from  one  side  to  the  other,  when  too  much 
irritated  by  the  effects  of  his  fiery  bed.  Whichever 
it  may  be,  the  natives  invariably  raise  a  great 
shout,  during  the  continuance  of  the  tremulous 
motion,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  awaking 
the    Plutonic  diety,  lest  his  nodding  and  uneasi- 
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ness  should,  unhappily,  overturn  the  world  al- 
together. This  custom  still  prevails ;  although 
the  belief  of  the  native  mind,  as  to  the  supposed 
cause  of  the  earthquake,  has  long  since  been, 
abandoned. 

In  addition  to  the  fresh-water  and  other  lakes 
already  enumerated,  in  connexion  with  several  of  the 
volcanic  islands,  there  is  one  at  Nomuka,  in  Haabai, 
having  certain  saline  properties,  exceedingly  worthy 
of  notice.  There  is  also  another,  in  the  western 
district  of  Yavau,  but  it  has  no  special  peculiari- 
ties, and  it  is  of  no  great  extent. 

That  at  Nomuka  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which,  although  not  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  in  elevation,  is  evidently  of  volcanic  origin. 
Following  the  shape  of  the  island,  the  lake  extends 
lengthwise  in  an  oval  form.  Its  depth  is  remark- 
ably varied,  being  in  some  places  only  a  few  feet, 
and,  in  others,  as  many  fathoms.  The  water 
is  intensely  brackish,  and,  in  taste,  is  not  unlike  a 
strong  solution  of  Epsom  salts.  There  is  no  visible 
connexion  with  the  outer  ocean,  and  no  perceptible 
rise  or  fall  of  the  water. 

A  peculiar  fish  is  found  here  in  great  abundance. 
It  differs  from  all  known  in  the  adjacent  sea,  and 
it  has  the  property  of  remaining  perfectly  fresh 
for  an  entire  day  or  more,  while  all  other  kinds 
go  bad,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  heat.  After  being 
once  cooked,  the  ava  will  remain  eatable  for  a 
number  of  days  :  and  hence  it  is  in  much  request, 
by  the  natives,  when  on  their  voyages,  as  an  article 
of  provender.  Indeed,  the  lake  may  be  regarded 
as  a  fish  preserve,  inasmuch  as  it  is  placed  under 
certain  restrictions    in    favour  of   voyagers.      No 
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doubt  the  strong  saline  constituents  of  the  lake 
act,  upon  the  substance  of  the  fish,  so  as  to  prevent 
rapid  decomposition.  Singular  to  say,  however, 
this  is  not  indicated  by  anything  peculiar  in  the 
taste.  Indeed,  the  ava  is  greatly  esteemed  for  its 
dainty  and  luscious  qualities.  The  fish  attains 
a  length  of  two  and  a  half  feet,  when  full  grown. 
It  seems  to  belong  to  the  salmon  family  ;  but  its 
flesh  is  white,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  fish  displays 
an  infinite  number  of  fine  cartilaginous  bones 
ramifying  its  entire  fleshy  substance. 

Numerous  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  shell  of 
the  Tridacna  gigas  are  also  found,  around  the 
borders  of  the  Nomuka  lake,  buried  in  the  soil-  of 
its  banks.  No  living  specimens  of  this  mollusk  are 
obtained  from  the  lake  itself,  nor  are  they  found, 
so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  adjoining  sea.  One 
shell,  which  we  dug  out  of  the  loose  clay  and 
gravel  composing  the  banks  of  the  lake,  measured 
a  little  over  three  feet  in  length,  by  nearly  sixteen 
inches  in  width.  Although  the  species  is  said  to 
have  been  met  with  by  the  Trench  naturalist 
accompanying  the  "  Astrolabe,"  as  stated  in  the 
published  zoology  of  that  exploring  expedition, 
yet  it  is  probable  that  the  shell,  obtained  in  Tonga, 
was  only  one  of  those  from  Nomuka.  At  all 
events,  the  living  mollusk  was  never  met  with  by 
us,  during  a  ten  years'  residence,  although  there  are 
several  varieties  of  cliama,  of  large  size,  very  com- 
mon amongst  the  different  islands. 

There  is  a  fair  variety  of  both  salt-water  and  land 
shells,  but  none  perhaps  that  are  peculiar  or  confined 
to  Tonga.  Several  sorts  are  much  used  by  the  natives 
in  ornamenting  canoes  and  houses,  as  well  as  in 
decorating  their  persons.    The  chief  of  these  are,  the 
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white  cowry,  Ovuhim  ovum,  and  a  smaller  one  of 
ihe  same  family,  the  Ovulum  verrucosum  of  con- 
chologists.  The  former  is  employed  in  decorating 
the  prows  of  canoes,  and  also  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  outer  ridge-pole  of  houses.  The  latter  are 
strung  into  armlets  or  necklaces.  All  the  other  re- 
presentatives of  the  cowry  family,  though  numerous, 
are  also  found  in  abundance,  but  are  not  devoted  to 
any  useful  purposes. 

There  are  several  extensive  beds  of  the  pearl 
ovster ;  but  these  have  never  been  cultivated,  nor 
has  any  pearl  fishery  been  established.  The  natives 
do  not  obtain  the  oyster  for  the  sake  of  the  pearls ; 
but  merely  as  an  edible.  These,  however,  are  fre- 
quently met  with,  and  are  usually  of  good  quality 
and  lustre.  We  have  ourselves  taken  as  many  as 
seventeen  pearls,  three  of  which  were  of  moderate 
size,  out  of  one  small  oyster.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  with  proper  attention,  these  pearl  oyster 
beds  would  prove  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  people.  The  largest  of  the  shells  are  cut  up, 
and  ingeniously  fashioned  into  a  great  variety  of 
native  fishing-hooks ;  while  in  other  cases  the  shell 
is  highly  polished,  and  worn  as  a  breastplate. 

The  trumpet  shell,  (Triton  variegatus,)  is,  as  the 
name  indicates,  made  by  the  natives  into  horns  or 
trumpets.  These  are  used  chiefly  in  canoes,  when 
voyaging,  to  give  warning  of  their  departure  or 
arrival.  The  only  preparation  of  the  shell  consists 
in  drilling  a  small  hole  through  the  spiral  end. 
The  sound  of  a  good  one  may  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  In  the  event  of  a  sudden 
squall,  driving  any  small  fishing  canoes  far  away 
from  the  land,  it  is  usual  for  the  friends  of  the 
missing  ones  to  man  several  canoes,  and  to  start 
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off  in  different  directions,  sounding  these  trumpet- 
shells,  for  the  warning  and  guidance  of  the  lost 
fishermen,  should  they  have  survived  the  storm. 

A  goodly  variety  of  the  more  common  edible 
shell -fish,  supplies  the  natives  with  one  of  their 
principal  daily  articles  of  diet.  Cockles  and  whelks 
are  plentiful,  in  some  localities,  and  are  cooked  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  so  as  to  he  made  very  palatable 
even  to  an  epicure. 

Crustaceous  animals,  such  as  shrimps,  prawns, 
cray-fish,  lobsters,  and  crabs,  are  abundant  in  differ- 
ent islands,  and  they  are  sought  after  and  esteemed 
by  the  natives  as  articles  of  food.  Several  sorts  of 
sea-slugs  are  also  eaten,  and  among  these  the 
beche-de-mer  of  commerce  ;  but  it  is  only  found  in 
small  quantities,  and  of  inferior  size  to  those  so 
argely  obtained  in  Fiji.  The  cuttle-fish,  or  feke, 
as  it  is  called  in  Tonguese,  so  despised  by  the  fisher- 
men on  our  English  coasts,  is  by  them  very  highly 
esteemed.  Indeed,  a  dish  of  vaihu  feke,  or  cuttle- 
fish soup,  well  prepared  by  a  Tonguese  cook,  would 
make  even  a  Soyer  envious,  and  would,  undoubtedly, 
call  forth  a  whole  chapter  of  flowery  eloquence 
fully  to  describe  its  merits. 

A  great  variety  of  fish  contributes  extensively  to 
the  daily  support  of  the  islanders,  Of  the  larger 
sorts  that  are  eaten  by  them,  we  may  name  the 
albicore,  bonito,  ray,  sword-fish,  and  shark.  There 
is,  besides,  a  good  assortment  of  rock-fish.  These 
different  kinds  of  fish  are  taken  by  lines,  nets,  and 
spearing,  in  all  of  which  modes  of  fishing  the  peo- 
ple are  ingenious  and  expert.  The  favourite 
method,  however,  with  the  Tonguese,  is  that  of 
fishing  with  nets.  In  the  manufacture  of  different 
descriptions   of   these,   they    equal   any    civilized 
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nation ;  and,  most  likely,  the  use  of  them  was  known 
from  time  immemorial,  although  without  the  in- 
structions of  any  such  man  as  good  Bishop  Wilfrid, 
who,  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  678,  first  taught 
the  peasantry  of  our  own  land,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  how  to  make  and  to  use  nets. 

Tonguese  nets  are  made  either  for  throwing  by 
hand,  or  for  deep-sea  fishing.  The  former  are  of 
about  three  fathoms  in  length,  by  one  in  width. 
The  meshes  are  fine ;  and  the  small  cordage  of 
which  they  are  made  is  spun  from  the  bark  of  the 
fan.  (Paritimn  tiliaceum  and  tricuspis.)  Those  for 
seine  or  deep-sea  fishing,  are  made  of  greater 
lengths,  and  are  sufficiently  strong  to  take  and 
retain  sharks  and  turtle,  however  large  and 
powerful. 

There  are  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  an 
excellent  fish,  called  the  otule,  (Scomber  scomber, 
of  Linnaeus,)  resorts  to  the  coasts  in  shoals.  Immense 
quantities  are  then  taken  by  hand  nets.  The  nets 
are  either  thrown  singly,  or,  what  is  more  usual, 
by  parties  of  three  or  four  men.  Standing  at  pro- 
per distances  from  each  other,  and  in  a  somewhat 
crouching  posture,  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  they 
watch  the  approach  of  the  fish.  When  sufficiently 
near,  the  men  throw  their  nets,  in  succession,  and 
with  marvellous  swiftness  and  precision,  so  that 
they  just  overlap  each  other,  at  the  ends.  In  this 
manner,  a  circle  is  formed,  from  which  the  fish  have 
few  chances  of  escape. 

In  fishing  with  seine  nets,  the  Tonguese  are 
accustomed  to  take  very  heavy  hauls.  We  have 
often  watched  the  operation  with  deep  interest. 
It  is  as  follows  : — A  portion  of  the  sea  is  selected 
where  the  depth  is  suitable,  and  where  it  gradually 
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shoals  up  to  a  sandbank  or  rock.  At  a  distance  of 
about  a  mile  from  the  shallow  place,  two  kalias, 
or  other  large  canoes,  meet,  each  of  which  carries  a 
number  of  nets  that  have  been  carefully  joined 
together.  These  nets  are  made  of  cordage  plaited 
from  cocoa-nut  fibre,  and  the  meshes  are  made 
close  enough  to  retain  all  but  the  very  smallest 
sorts  of  fish.  They  measure  five  or  six  fathoms 
each  in  length,  by  about  two  in  depth.  The  nets 
on  the  two  canoes  are  then  joined,  after  which  the 
vessels  are  paddled  toward  the  rendezvous,  taking 
a  wide  circular  sweep,  and  carefully  dropping  the 
net  as  they  advance.  Meantime,  other  two  canoes 
have  been  stationed  on  the  sandbank  or  shoal,  and 
from  each  of  these  ropes  have  been  carried  out,  so 
as  to  form  another  vast  circle,  within  which  are 
enclosed  the  advancing  canoes  and  the  seine  net. 
These  ropes  have  plaited  cocoa-nut  leaves  attached 
to  them,  closely  set,  and  so  contrived  that,  when 
let  down  into  the  sea,  they  present  a  sufficient 
barrier  to  the  escape  of  the  fish  when  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  advancing  seine  net.  To  complete  the 
arrangement,  there  is  suspended,  between  the  two 
stationary  canoes,  an  immense  and  strong  netting, 
answering  to  the  shape  of  the  English  trawling  net. 
Into  this  all  the  fish  are  ultimately  driven,  as  the 
circle,  made  by  the  advancing  fishermen,  becomes 
more  and  more  contracted.  On  one  occasion,  when 
we  purposely  went  to  watch  the  operation,  about 
three  thousand  fish  were  thus  enclosed  at  a  single 
haul,  comprising  one  turtle,  a  few  sharks,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  all  sorts  and  sizes.  It  was  a 
strange  and  amusing  employment  to  observe  the 
alarmed  movements  of  such  a  mixed  multitude  of 
the  finny  tribes ;  and  equally  so  to  hear  and  see  a 
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crowd  of  people,  some  in  canoes,  and  still  more  swim- 
ming and  w^ading  in  the  water,  making  merry  over 
the  captives,  and  spearing  any  of  the  larger  fish 
that  seemed  likely  to  escape,  or  were  behaving  with 
unbecoming  rudeness  to  any  of  their  weaker  com- 
panions in  tribulation.  Amid  much  shouting,  and 
many  pleasant  joKes,  the  whole  of  the  motley 
fraternity  were  safely  secured ;  and,  being  easily 
obtained  when  the  tide  had  ebbed  away,  they  were 
speedily  distributed  among  the  several  owners  of 
the  nets  and  canoes. 

The  true  sperm  whale,  and  other  species  of  the 
cetaceous  mammals,  are  often  observed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  islands.  Dolphins  and  porpoises 
abound ;  but  they  are  not  sought  after  by  the  people- 
Sharks,  however,  are  numerous,  and  these  are  caught 
in  considerable  numbers  by  hooks,  or,  more  com- 
monly still,  by  a  simple  bait,  and  a  running  noose. 
In  all  great  feasts,  the  presence  of  as  many  sharks 
as  can  be  obtained,  is  considered  to  be  an  indispen- 
sable requisite.  They  are  always  cooked  entire, 
whatever  may  be  their  size ;  and  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  long  basket  made  from  the  cocoa-nut  leaf. 
The  flesh  of  a  young  shark,  wrhen  about  four  feet 
long,  is  exceedingly  good  eating.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  monsters  we  ever  saw,  was  caught 
from  the  deck  of  the  Mission  ship  "  John  Wesley," 
when  at  anchor  in  Vavau  harbour.  It  measured 
nearly  eighteen  feet  in  length  ;  and,  when  opened, 
was  found  to  contain  sixteen  young  sharks,  just 
about  to  be  spawned.  It  was  wrhat  is  called  a 
ground  shark,  having  double  rows  of  upper  and 
lower  teeth,  each  separate  tooth  being  as  sharp  as 
a  lancet. 

Turtle  do  not  abound  so  plentifully  in  the  Friendly 
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Islands  as  they  do  in  Fiji  ;  nor  is  so  much  time  and 
care  bestowed  upon  their  capture  by  the  Tonguese. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that,  in 
former  times,  none  but  chiefs  were  permitted  to 
capture,  or,  at  all  events,  to  partake  of  turtle. 
Even  now  the  Tonguese  law  is,  that  one  half  of 
all  turtles  caught,  by  any  person,  shall  be  taken  to 
the  ruling  chief  of  the  place,  as  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, while  the  remainder  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  fisherman.  The  same  law  applies  also  to  the 
capture  of  the  albicore,  bonito,  and  a  few  other  of 
the  larger  and  rarer  fish. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark,  upon  this  depart- 
ment of  native  resources  and  habits,  that  the  pro- 
secution of  fishing  is  confined  to  the  male  sex ; 
while  the  work  of  fagota,  or  shell-fishing,  is 
mainly  assigned  to  the  women. 

Like  many  of  the  Polynesian  groups,  these 
islands  are  entirely  free  from  noxious  snakes  and 
serpents ;  nor  are  there  any  frogs  or  toads,  such 
as  are  very  common  in  the  adjacent  Fijian 
archipelago. 

There  is,  however,  a  genuine  sea-serpent,  of 
harmless  character,  called  by  the  Tonguese  the 
tukuhali.  It  often  leaves  the  sea  that  it  may  bask 
in  the  sun  among  the  grass,  and  low  shrubbery, 
skirting  the  shore.  Its  motion,  both  in  the  water 
and  upon  the  land,  is  that  of  the  true  serpent 
species.  It  has  nothing  answering  to  the  fins  of 
the  eel  family.  It  is  of  a  bluish-white  colour, 
variegated  by  white  and  black  stripes  or  rings, 
extending,  at  regular  and  close  intervals,  over  the 
whole  length  of  its  body.  The  largest  specimen 
we  have  seen  would  measure  six  feet  in  length5 
with  a  diameter  of  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a 
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quarter  in  the  thickest  part.  On  only  two  occa- 
sions have  we  seen  it  swimming  at  sea.  When 
first  observed,  it  was  carrying  the  head  quite  erect, 
about  four  inches  above  the  surface ;  but,  instantly 
it  saw  our  boat,  it  drew  its  head  under  water,  and 
disappeared.  The  natives  seem  to  have  a  great 
reverence  for,  or  else  a  great  aversion  to,  the 
creature,  notwithstanding  its  prettiness.  But  this 
may  arise,  in  part,  from  its  having  been  held  sacred, 
and  being  even  worshipped  in  former  days. 

It  would  be  hard  to  determine  what  were  the 
indigenous  animals  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  We  have 
heard  an  intelligent  native  playfully  say,  that,  in 
olden  times,  the  only  representatives  of  the  animal 
and  feathered  tribes,  were  the  kuma,  or  field- 
mouse,  and  the  jUcota,  a  species  of  kingfisher. 
Captain  Cook  found  hogs,  and  dogs,  and  probably, 
cats,  upon  the  islands ;  but  it  is  just  possible  that 
these  were  first  left  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tas- 
man,  nearly  a  century  before.  Of  his  visit,  the 
people  have  no  traditionary  knowledge  whatsoever. 
Whether  the  Tonguese  obtained  animals  from  him 
or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  breed  of  hogs  now 
extant  is  much  superior  to  that  which  the  people 
possessed  in  bygone  days.  Considerable  attention 
is  paid  to  rearing  them.  Many,  it  is  true,  are 
allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  bush ;  but  a  very  large 
number  are  reared  in  pig-styes,  or  are  regularly 
tended  and  fed  by  their  owners. 

The  number  of  pigs  consumed  at  the  great 
native  feasts,  of  various  kinds,  is  something  enor- 
mous. Hundreds,  and  even  thousands,  have  been 
known  to  be  slaughtered  and  cooked  entire,  on 
these  occasions,  with  a  wasteful  extravagance, 
against  which  the  Missionaries  have  hitherto  lifted 
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up  their  protest  in  vain.  By  the  custom  of  the 
country,  in  this  matter,  the  hulk  of  the  people  have 
"been  kept  poor,  through  an  indisposition  on  their 
part  to  breed  and  rear  animals  that  might,  at  any 
moment,  be  demanded  from  them  by  the  chiefs,  as 
a  contribution  to  a  domestic,  political,  or  even 
religious  festival. 

Horses  and  cattle  were  re-introduced  by  the 
Missionaries,  a  few  years  since,  and  have  thriven 
well.  They  were  first  left  by  Captain  Cook,  but 
became  extinct  during  the  long  series  of  wars  which 
succeeded  the  period  of  his  visit.  Sheep  also  have 
been  added,  in  late  years,  to  the  stock  of  fine  goats 
that  had  been  introduced  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
number,  however,  of  these  various  animals  never 
can  become  anything  very  great.  The  islands  are 
too  small  to  permit  of  extensive  districts  being 
devoted  to  sheep-runs  or  pasturage  for  cattle. 
Sufficient,  however,  may  be  raised  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  home  consumption,  and  for  the  replenish- 
ing of  ships'  stores,  even  should  the  population 
become  much  more  numerous  than  it  now  is. 

The  common  domestic  fowl,  the  moa  of  Poly- 
nesia, is  exceedingly  abundant,  both  in  the  abis  of 
the  people,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  bush.  They  are 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  English  species,  but  are 
quite  equal  in  flavour.  The  bato,  or  Muscovy  duck, 
is  also  becoming  plentiful;  while  the  possession 
of  fine  large  broods  of  turkeys  is  not  now  restricted 
to  the  limits  of  the  Mission  families,  by  whom 
they  were  introduced.  Geese  and  English  ducks 
have  been  tried  ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  thrive. 
Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
water-ponds. 

There  is  no  great  variety  in  the  other  members 
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of  the  feathered  tribes  of  these  islands.  The  sea- 
birds  comprehend  several  varieties  of  gulls,  bitterns, 
and  herons.  Of  these  the  most  peculiar  is  the 
tropic  bird,  called  by  the  natives,  taviki,  (the  Phae- 
ton cetherkis).  It  is  greatly  admired  and  valued 
by  the  people,  on  account  of  its  two  beautiful 
blood-red  tail  feathers.  The  bird  is  about  the  size 
of  a  partridge.  Its  wings  are  very  long,  and  its 
flight  is  both  swift  and  graceful.  It  may  often  be 
seen  soaring  high  in  the  air,  and  speeding  along 
without  even  a  flutter,  apparently,  of  its  wings. 
Undoubtedly,  this  bird  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  family  of  gulls,  than  to  that  of  the  pelicans, 
among  which  it  has  been  classified  by  some 
ornithologists. 

Among  the  land-birds  there  are  the  native  kaka>  a 
green  parrot  found  only  in  Eua  ;  several  kulukulus, 
or  parroquets ;  owls,  wild  pigeons,  turtle-doves ; 
the  jikota,  or  kingfisher  ;  (a  variety  of  the  Dacelo 
gig  ant  ea,)  a  wild  duck,  found  in  the  lakes  and 
lagoons,  and  large  flocks  of  snipes  and  sandpipers, 
which  resort  at  certain  seasons  to  the  shores  of  the 
low  islands. 

We  have  omitted  to  mention  among  the  mammals, 
the  native  bekas,  or  vampyre  bats.  These  animals 
are  somewhat  numerous ;  and  they  have  their 
habitat  among  the  toa  trees  usually  planted  in  the 
vicinity  of  burial-grounds.  There  they  congregate, 
and  breed,  like  the  rooks  of  this  country. 

A  large  batery  of  this  description  was  located 
near  our  Mission  residence  in  Hihifo,  Tongatabu, 
where  we  had  ample  opportunity  for  observing 
their  habits.  During  the  day-time,  these  creatures 
remained  tolerably  quiet,  either  in  their  nests,  or 
suspended  by  their  claws  from  the  branches,  with 
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the  exception  of  an  occasional  squeaking  cry  from 
the  whole  fraternity,  when  any  troublesome  bat 
fluttered  about  in  search  of  a  new  roosting-place. 
As  night  approached,  all  became  uproar  and  com- 
motion. There  seemed  invariably  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  debating  and  manoeuvring,  before  they  could 
finally  start  on  their  nocturnal  expeditions  in  search 
of  food.  Their  return  to  the  grove  of  toas  always 
indicated  the  near  approach  of  daylight,  accom- 
panied as  it  was  by  their  loud  chattering,  and  the 
evident  contention  for  convenient  roosting-places. 
On  certain  occasions,  in  former  times,  these  animals 
were  tabu,  or  considered  sacred  by  the  people. 
During  those  seasons,  the  penalty  of  death  itself 
might  be  inflicted  upon  any  one  who  should  disturb 
or  destroy  them.  In  this  way,  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries, the  Rev.  Stephen  Rabone,  well  nigh  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  a  heathen  chief  in  Hihifo. 
At  the  time,  one  of  the  chiefs  was  lying  danger- 
ously ill,  and  the  bats  were  then  tabu.  Not  know- 
ing the  law  or  custom,  Mr.  Rabone  shot  one,  as 
it  happened  to  fly  over  his  garden.  Shortly 
afterwards,  an  enraged  relative  of  the  sick  man 
rushed  into  the  Mission  House,  club  in  hand,  and 
would  certainly  have  done  Mr.  Rabone  serious  per- 
sonal injury,  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  a 
Christian  Chief  of  higher  rank -than  himself. 

Here,  as  in  all  tropical  countries,  insect  life 
swarms,  and  luxuriates,  as  much  as  the  vegetation. 
Many  of  the  insect  tribes  are  doubtless  useful  to 
man  in  their  own  places ;  but  when  they  take 
possession  of  human  habitations,  and  there  multi- 
ply profusely,  they  then  become  a  real  plague. 
Ants,  black,  white,  and  red,  swarm  everywhere,  and 
so  do  lizards,  and  beetles  of  all  kinds.    Some  of  these 
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latter  throw  out  a  most  disgusting  odour.  There 
are  insects  that  bite,  and  insects  that  suck,  and 
insects  that  scratch,  and  insects  that  sting.  Their 
name  is  indeed  "legion."  Some  are  cased  in 
armour  as  hard  as  crab -shells,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  easily  be  crushed.  Others  are  plump, 
and  so  thin-skinned,  that  the  slightest  touch 
will  cause  their  destruction.  Of  all  these  pests, 
however,  the  musquito  stands  unrivalled  in  its 
power  to  inflict  a  whole  catalogue  of  petty,  but  not 
the  less  irritating,  annoyances,  upon  residents  in 
intertropical  climes. 

With  the  thermometer  standing  at  80°  in  your 
bedroom,  musquitoes  swarming  round  your  cur- 
tains, and  too  often  within,  sleep  is  a  blessing  which 
comes  but  seldom,  and  never  is  sound  or  refreshing. 
Not  content  with  sucking  the  blood  out  of  your 
veins,  they  pour  a  venom  into  them,  throwing  the 
most  philosophic  of  their  victims  into  a  state  of 
fever  and  irritation.  The  heat  itself,  enervating 
and  exhausting  as  it  is,  would  be  much  more  en- 
durable but  for  these  winged  pests  of  society. 
The  very  noise  of  their  trumpet, — loud  and  long 
for  such  a  tiny  creature, — is  more  effectual  than 
even  their  bite,  in  preventing  any  possibility  of 
obtaining  repose.  They  seem  also  to  know,  in- 
stinctively, the  most  tantalizing  way  of  approaching 
their  victim,  and  where  most  effectively  to  alight, 
and  thrust  in  their  blood-thirsty  lancet.  It  is  in 
vain  that  you  get  into  a  passion,  and  slap  your  own 
ears,  or  forehead,  with  the  hope  of  annihilating  the 
obnoxious  enemy.  The  very  act  only  prolongs  and 
increases  the  misery.  The  motion  of  the  air,  so 
disturbed,  blows  the  light  musquito  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance, only  to  return  to  the  charge,  with,  apparently, 
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increased  zest  and  indomitable  perseverance.  The 
best  way  is  to  let  him  alight,  if  he  will,  and  gorge 
himself  with  your  blood ;  for,  while  so  employed, 
you  can  quietly  crush  him.  When,  however,  they 
come  in  troops,  the  contest  may  as  well  be  given  up 
at  once,  with  as  much  patient  resignation,  as  one 
can  command. 

The  natives  adopt  various  plans  for  evading  the 
troublesome  company  of  these  insects.  In  some 
islands,  where  they  swarm  by  myriads,  the  people 
construct  small  huts,  to  sleep  in,  by  the  sea 
shore.  These  huts  are  elevated  upon  four  posts 
sufficiently  high  to  overtop  the  bushes  and  low  trees 
beneath,  where  the  musquitoes  nestle  in  greatest 
number.  Here,  no  doubt,  considerable  relief  is 
obtained,  owing  to  the  airy  position.  Nor  has  it 
been  an  uncommon  practice,  when  the  swarms 
have  been  immense,  for  many  of  the  people  to 
dig  pits  in  the  sands  on  the  sea- shore,  where, 
covering  themselves  in  from  the  tormentors,  they 
have  secured  the  necessary  repose.  Even  the 
scented  oils,  with  which  the  natives  anoint  them- 
selves profusely,  do  not  deter  the  musquitoes  from 
alighting  and  making  an  attack  :  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  prevent  or  greatly 
diminish  the  irritation  caused  by  their  bite. 
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The  soil  of  the  low  islands  is  composed  of  a  rich 
black  mould,  with  more  or  less  of  admixture  with 
sand,  according-  to  the  distance  from  the  sea.  This 
black  mould,  formed  chiefly  from  decayed  vegeta- 
tion, ranges  from  three  to  six  feet  deep.  In  the 
higher  lands  the  soil  varies  from  that  of  the  black 
mould  to  a  tolerably  stiff  yellow  and  reddish  clay. 
Speaking  generally,  the  arable  soil  rests  either 
immediately  upon  the  surface  of  a  conglomerate 
coral  rock,  or  else  upon  an  intervening  stratum  of 
light  clay  and  sand.  Such  is  the  natural  fertility 
of  the  land,  and  such  also  the  rapidity  with  which 
vegetation  grows  and  decays,  under  these  tropical 
skies,  that  the  natives  never  think  of  employing 
artificial  means  to  improve  the  soil.  They  have, 
nevertheless,  a  good  knowledge  of  some  of  the  best 
principles  of  agricultural  science.  They  understand 
the  necessity  for  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  regularly 
practise  this  in  regard  to  yam  plantations.  At 
suitable  intervals  they  plant  the  yarn  grounds 
plentifully  with  banana  trees ;  by  which  plan 
several  great  advantages  are  secured  for  succeeding 
crops.  The  herbaceous  nature  of  the  trunk  of  this 
tree,  and  the  extent  of  surface  presented  by  the 
immense  leaves,  tend  to  accumulate  and  deposit  a 
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vast  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  during  the 
period  of  growth.  In  addition  to  which,  no  sooner 
has  the  fruit  ripened,  than  the  parent  tree  is  cut 
down,  and  its  juicy  trunk  and  roots  are  left  to 
rot  upon  the  surface.  The  process  of  decay  is 
rapid;  and  meantime  the  young  sucker-plants, 
which  spring  up  from  every  parent  stem,  reach 
maturity  in  swift  succession,  to  he  cut  down  in  a 
similar  manner.  These  hanana  plantations  are 
allowed  to  remain  during  one  or  two  seasons,  after 
which  the  ground  is  replanted  with  other  products, 
or  with  the  yam.  As  a  rule  the  yam  is  not  replanted, 
in  the  same  ground,  until  the  lapse  of  two  or  even 
three  years.  This  system  of  resting  the  land,  and 
permitting  the  bananas  to  rot,  unquestionably 
answers  all  the  purposes  of  ordinary  manuring  ; 
but  it  necessarily  involves  the  occupation  of  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  land,  than  would  be 
required,  were  the  principles  of  European  agri- 
culture adopted. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  sight  more  distinctively 
tropical  than  that  of  an  extensive  banana  planta- 
tion. In  these  islands  all  the  varieties  of  the  tree 
nourish  in  highest  perfection.  The  plantain,  (Musa 
sapientum,)  so  greatly  used  and  esteemed  in  the 
West  Indies,  is  not  much  thought  of  by  the 
Tonguese ;  but  all  the  other  sorts,  included  in  the 
Musa  paradisiaca,  or  banana  family,  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  fruit  hangs  in  single  bunches 
upon  a  strong  stem  issuing  from  among  the  leaves. 
Each  bunch  will  weigh  from  thirty  to  even  eighty 
pounds.  The  fruit  is  of  various  colours,  and  of 
great  diversity  of  form,  according  to  the  description 
of  tree  planted.  It  is  usually  long  and  narrow,  of 
a  pale-yellow,  or  dark-red  colour,  with  a  yellow  or 
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slightly  pink  farinaceous  flesh.  The  best  sorts 
surpass  the  finest  pear  in  excellency  of  flavour. 
These  are  eaten  raw,  or  they  may  be  baked,  or 
stewed,  according  to  fancy.  The  Chinese  dwarf 
banana,  (Musa  coccinea,  or  31.  Chinensis,)  was 
introduced  only  a  few  years  since,  and  has  already 
been  widely  spread  through  the  islands.  The  fruit 
is  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  and  the  stem  of  this 
species  not  being  more  than  four  feet  high,  it  is 
much  better  able  to  endure  the  periodical  gales 
that  level  to  the  ground  all  the  taller  sorts.  It  has, 
consequently,  become  a  great  favourite  with  the 
people,  and  will,  probably,  supplant  many  of  the 
others  entirely. 

No  use  has  yet  been  made,  by  the  Tonguese,  of 
the  stem  of  this  tree,  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
as  is  the  practice  in  Manilla  and  elsewhere.  Its 
leaves,  however,  serve  for  several  useful  purposes. 
One  leaf  can  be  readily  fashioned,  in  a  few  minutes, 
into  at  least  half-a-dozen  drinking  cups ;  while  by 
gently  heating  an  entire  leaf  over  a  fire,  through 
which  it  is  rendered  at  once  pliable  and  tough, 
wrappers  can  be  made  in  which  to  bake  fowls  so  as 
to  retain  their  gravy,  or  in  which  even  fish-soup  can 
be  cooked  without  any  loss  of  the  liquid.  Indeed,  we 
have  frequently  seen  a  banana-leaf  bag,  containing 
a  gallon,  or  more,  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  that  had  been 
carried  safely  therein  for  many  miles.  Portions  of 
the  juicy  stem  of  the  tree  are  always  brought,  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  meal,  to  be  used  by  the  guests, 
instead  of  soap  and  water,  in  cleansing  the  fingers, 
after  these  have  performed  the  duties  of  knife  and 
fork.  It  does  this  very  effectively,  when  well 
shredded,  by  rubbing  between  the  hands. 

Among  other   edible   fruits   of  Tonga  may    be 
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reckoned  the  following,  which,  being  now  well 
known,  it  is  not  necessary  we  shonlcl  more  minutely 
describe.  Foremost  is  the  bread-fruit.  (Arto- 
carpus  incisa.)  Of  this  fruit  there  are  said  to  be 
at  least  fifty  varieties.  Those  common  to  Tonga 
are  known  under  the  generic  name  of  Met,  with  dis- 
tinctive appellatives  attached  to  that  Avord  descrip- 
tive of  the  different  kinds.  This  fruit,  in  addition 
to  being  eaten,  cooked  in  the  usual  native  fashion, 
either  boiled  or  baked,  is  also  made  into  ma  or 
bread.  The  fruit  is  beaten  up,  and  incorporated 
with  the  sweet  banana,  and  scraped  cocoa-nut.  It 
is  then  divided  into  small  balls,  or  portions,  which  are 
buried  in  a  large  mass  underground,  there  to  un- 
dergo fermentation.  The  ma  is  left  buried  for  many 
months,  after  which  it  is  fit  for  food,  and  will  keep, 
if  not  exposed  to  the  air,  for  a  long  time.  When 
the  ma-ipit  is  opened,  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable 
odour  gives  intimation  of  the  fact,  to  a  considerable 
distance  :  while  the  bread  itself,  to  a  European 
palate,  is  even  less  acceptable  than  the  black  bread 
of  Russia.  In  taste  it  resembles  what  a  mixture 
of  barley-bread  and  rotten  cheese  might  be 
supposed  to  be.  It  is  nevertheless  very  nutritive, 
and  is  a  good  resource  in  seasons  of  famine,  and  in 
times  of  war. 

The  papaw-apple,  (Carica  papaya,)  or  oliji, 
abounds.  There  are  also  great  quantities  of 
shaddocks,  oranges,  limes,  citrons,  and  lemons,  all 
of  which  are  included  in  the  general  name  of  Moli. 
Several  sorts  of  pine-apple  grow  in  the  highest 
perfection  and  abundance.  They  require  no  par- 
ticular care  in  their  cultivation ;  and,  the  ground 
being  so  rich,  the  suckers  need  not  be  removed, 
but  may  be  allowed  to  run  to  fruit  as  well  as  the 
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parent  plant.  The  custard  apple,  (Anona  squamosa,) 
is. somewhat  rare,  and  so  also  is  the  Tamarind  tree, 
of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  specimen  in  the 
Mission  garden  at  Nukualofa. 

The  fekika  or  Malayan  apple,  {Eugenia  Malac- 
censis,)  of  which  there  are  two  species,  red  and 
white,  is  much  thought  of.  The  vi,  however,  is 
more  esteemed  hy  European  settlers,  as  being  the 
best  substitute  for  the  English  or  American  apple. 
In  the  Eriendly  Islands  it  does  not  attain  the  large 
size  described  by  Dr.  Seemann  as  characteristic  of 
this  fruit  in  Fiji.*  We  have  never  seen  it  larger  than 
an  ordinary  English  apple.  The  T<at*«,akindof  plum, 
(Pometia  pinnata,)  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
Tonga  from  the  Eijis,  and  if  so,  it  likewise  has 
degenerated  by  the  change ;  for,  while  in  Eiji  it 
attains  the  size  of  a  pomegranate,  it  never  exceeds 
that  of  a  large  pippin  in  Tonga.  The  fruit  is  slimy, 
and  very  insipid  to  European  taste.  The  Ifi,  (Ino- 
carpus  edulis,)  produces  a  large  species  of  chestnut, 
which  is  seldom  eaten  by  the  people,  except  in 
times  of  scarcity.  The  leaves  of  this  tree,  when 
strung  together  into  the  form  of  a  necklace,  are 
worn  by  captives  taken  in  war,  or  by  any  offenders, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  their  lordly 
superiors,  to  hu,  or  make  submission  and  obeisance. 

Several  of  the  best  varieties  of  sugar  cane, 
(Saccharum  offtcinarum,)  are  cultivated,  under  the 
generic  name  of  To.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
highly  favourable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  this 
valuable  tropical  product.  But  the  natives  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  taught  the  method  of  manufac- 
turing   sugar,   and  therefore  they  have  had  little 

*  "  Vita :  an  Account  of  a  Government  Mission  to  the  Viti  or  Fiji 
Islands,"  p.  31G. 
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inducement  to  cultivate  the  To  to  any  great  extent. 
When  they  have  attained  this  knowledge,  they  will 
readily  find  an  open  market  in  the  Australasian 
Colonies  for  all  that  they  can  produce ;  and  thus 
another  source  of  national  prosperity  will  he 
opened  up  which  at  present  lies  undeveloped. 

The  coffee  plant  was  introduced  only  a  few  years 
since,  (1852,)  and  has  succeeded  well.  The  plant 
grows  rapidly,  and  hears  profusely.  The  "beans  are 
large,  and  of  good  quality.  King  George  himself 
has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  its  cultivation, 
and,  in  due  time,  it  also  will  become  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  exports  of  the  land. 

The  natives,  we  may  here  remark,  do  not  fail  to 
magnify,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  value  of 
anything  new  that  may  be  recommended  for  culti- 
vation, either  by  Missionaries  or  other  foreigners. 
They  seem  to  fancy  that  whatever  the  white  man 
likes,  and  pays  attention  to,  must  be  "  koloa  lain" 
great  riches.  Even  coffee  beans  have  awakened 
mysterious  notions  of  value,  in  some  native  minds, 
as  the  following  incident  will  show.  A  woman 
belonging  to  the  island  of  Haano,  in  Haabai,  came 
from  thence  to  Lifuka,  a  distance  by  sea  of  about 
twenty  miles,  in  a  small  canoe,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  bartering  at  our  Mission  station,  what  she 
thought  was  a  very  valuable  thing.  Presenting 
herself  before  us,  she  took  from  her  bosom  a  small 
piece  of  white  native  cloth  carefully  tied  up  and 
tightly  knotted.  Thinking,  from  the  appearance 
of  the  package,  and  the  manner  of  the  woman, 
that  she  had  brought  some  pearls  for  sale,  we 
desired  her  to  show  them.  With  due  deliberation, 
the  package  was  unfolded,  when,  behold,  it  dis- 
played just  half-a-dozen  coffee-beans  !      It  would 
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be  impossible  to  depict  the  air  of  utter  disappoint- 
ment, mingled  with  lingering  incredulity,  which 
the  woman's  face  betrayed,  when  a  large  canister 
of  coffee-beans  was  placed  before  her,  accompanied 
by  an  explanation  of  their  true  value.  Upon 
inquiry,  we  leant  that  she,  and  her  wise  lord  at 
home,  having  heard  of  the  new  and  valuable 
plant,  secretly  obtained  one,  and  after  tending  it 
carefully,  they  thought  to  make  a  good  thing 
of  it,  by  taking  its  first  fruits  for  sale  to  the 
Missionary.  Considering  the  poor  woman's  igno- 
rance, as  well  as  her  simplicity,  and  also  the  blank 
disappointment  that  met  her,  after  such  a  long 
journey,  we  gave  her  a  small  present,  as  an 
encouragement  to  further  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
but  sent  her  home  with  wonderfully  altered  ideas 
respecting  the  costliness  of  the  coffee-bean. 

The  yam,  or  native  ttfi,  (Dioscorea  alata,)  includes 
a  great  variety  of  this  most  valuable  of  all  the 
edible  roots  of  the  tropics.  It  is  the  chief  article 
of  vegetable  diet  raised  by  the  Tonguese ;  and, 
probably,  it  is  cultivated  in  no  other  region  to  such 
high  perfection  or  in  such  quantity. 

The  Tonguese  do  not  believe  at  all  in  the  Fijian 
practice  of  putting  yam  settings  into  hard  and 
unprepared  soil ;  nor,  indeed,  are  the  Eijians  them- 
selves uniform  in  their  mode  of  cultivating  the 
root.  The  plan  adopted  in  Tonga  involves  great 
care  and  labour,  but  is  rewarded  by  large  crops  of 
the  most  valuable  esculent  root  to  be  found  in  the 
world. 

After  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been 
thoroughly  cleared  of  bush  and  weeds,  the  first 
part  of  the  operation  is  that  of  digging  the  yam- 
pits,    or    bakes.      These    are    dug    of    a    diameter 
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of  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  are  from  three  to 
seven  feet  in  depth,  according  to  the  kind  of  yam 
planted.  The  earth  is  dug  completely  out  of  these 
pits,  by  the  aid  of  small  iron  huos,  or  narrow  lance- 
shaped  spades,  attached  to  a  long  wooden  handle ; 
and  when  the  required  depth  has  been  reached,  the 
loosened  and  pulverized  earth  is  returned  to  the 
pit.  This  is  done  to  permit  the  easy  and  rapid 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  yam  roots,  which 
shoot  downward  like  huge  carrots.  The  pits  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  of  about 
two  or  three  feet,  arranged  in  rows,  and  in  the 
alternating  order  of  the  squares  of  a  chess-board. 
Meantime,  the  settings  have  been  prepared  by 
slicing  ripe  old  yams  into  pieces,  varying  from  two 
to  four  inches  in  thickness.  These  are  buried  for 
a  few  weeks,  until  the  vital  portions  of  the  yam 
have  begun  to  sprout.  This  plan  is  necessary, 
because  there  are  no  eyes,  or  bud-marks,  on  the 
skin  of  the  yam,  such  as  are  found  in  potatoes  and 
other  edible  roots.  Having  sprouted,  the  good  and 
vigorous  settings  are  taken  to  be  placed  in  the  top  of 
the  yam-pits,  at  a  depth  of  about  three  or  four 
inches.  When  the  vine  has  sprung  up  and  begins 
to  spread,  it  must  be  very  carefully  and  constantly 
cleared  of  weeds,  and  must  also  be  protected,  as 
much  as  possible,  from  the  effects  of  high  winds. 
If  the  vine  be  damaged,  the  yam-root  suffers  in 
proportion ;  and  should  it  be  destroyed,  by  being 
choked  with  weeds,  withered  by  the  sun,  or  torn 
by  the  wind,  the  root  beneath  speedily  perishes. 
The  operation  of  the  utida'u,  (the  Tonguese  har- 
vest,) or  raising  the  yams,  when  fully  ripe,  is  even 
more  laborious  and  difficult  than  that  of  the  first 
preparation    of    the    pits.       To    get  them  out  of 
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the  ground,  these  must  be  carefully  opened,  and 
the  earth  be  removed  from  around  each  individual 
root.  Thus,  when  these  have  shot  down  to  a 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
larger  sorts,  the  toil  in  lifting  them  safely  out  of 
the  ground  becomes  very  considerable.  Owing, 
also,  to  the  fact  that  any  cut,  or  abrasure  of 
the  skin  of  the  yam,  soon  causes  it  to  rot,  all 
the  more  care  and  skill  become  necessary,  in 
removing  the  roots  from  the  soil.  The  settings 
very  rarely  produce  more  than  three  roots  in 
each  pit.  To  raise,  therefore,  the  large  quantity 
of  yams  necessary  for  the  consumption  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  supply  of  foreign  vessels,  very 
extensive  tracts  of  country  are  put  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  visitor  can  pass  through  no  district  of 
the  islands  without  observing,  on  every  hand,  the 
fruits  of  native  industry,  in  the  well-kept  and 
large  yam  plantations,  of  which  they  are  justly 
proud. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  the  yam,  but  the 
Tonguese  are  remarkably  nice  in  rejecting  inferior 
sorts.  The  afilei,  or  sweet  yam,  being  both  small 
and  insipid,  is  not  much  cultivated.  The  best  are 
the  tiias,  kakokahos,  kaumeles,  and  klvis.  All 
these  sorts  are  dry  and  mealy,  when  properly 
cooked  ;  and  are  far  superior  in  flavour  to  the  best 
of  our  potatoes.  Single  yams  vary  greatly  in  size, 
and  in  weight,  ranging  from  seven  to  eighty 
pounds,  according  to  the  species.  Yams  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds'  weight,  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. 

Other  edible  roots,  that  are  greatly  liked  and 
cultivated  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Pacific,  are  but  lightly  regarded  by  the  Ton- 
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guese.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  humala, ' 
or  sweet  potato,  (Convolvulus  batatas,)  and  the 
talo,  or  arum,  of  botanists.  Both  are  grown  ;  but 
the  former  is  considered  to  be  a  very  vulgar  sub- 
stitute for  the  yam  ;  while  the  latter  requires  such 
marshy  land  for  its  perfect  success,  that  only  a 
very  few  spots  are  found  suitable  for  it  in  the 
Friendly  group.  The  common  potato  has  been 
tried  by  the  Missionaries,  and  thrives  pretty  well 
in  favourable  situations.  The  potatoes,  however, 
soon  degenerate  in  size  and  flavour,  so  that  a 
renewal  of  imported  seed  becomes  necessary  every 
second  or  third  year.  It  would,  no  doubt,  do 
better  if  cultivated  only  on  the  higher  lands  of 
Yavau,  and  in  similar  localities. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  ji,  {Dracaena,) 
and  from  one  of  these  a  large  root  is  obtained, 
which,  when  baked,  yields  a  considerable  quantity 
of  brown  saccharine  liquid,  sometimes  used  in 
sweetening  native  puddings ;  while  the  stringy  sub- 
stance of  the  root  itself  is  eaten,  and  resembles 
somewhat  in  taste  the  sweetness  of  stick  cinnamon. 
The  leaves  of  the  different  sorts  of  ji  afford  capital 
fodder  for  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle. 

The  arrowroot  plant,  (Tacca  pinnatifida,)  grows 
wild,  and  is  found  in  quantities  sufficient  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people,  without  any  special  care  being 
devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The  chief  use  of  the 
starch,  obtained  from  it  by  the  natives,  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  their  gatu,  or  cloth.  The  various 
small  stripes  of  fetaalti,  or  beaten  bark,  of  which 
the  cloth  is  made,  are  joined  together  by  means 
of  arrowroot  paste.  Any  quantity,  however,  of  the 
root  could  be  raised  with  but  little  outlay  or 
labour ;  and  when  a  better  method  of  scraping  and 
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washing  shall  be  adopted,  than  the  one  now  fol- 
lowed, the  article  will  be  quite  equal  to  any  that 
is  produced  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  and 
will  command  a  ready  market  in  our  English 
colonies. 

The  Cassava,  or  tapioca  plant,  of  South  America, 
has  been  added  to  the  starch-yielding  products  of 
the  islands ;  but  it  is,  as  yet,  very  little  known  or 
appreciated. 

The  turmeric  plant,  {Curcuma  longa,)  grows  wild. 
It  is  called  ega  by  the  natives,  and  the  powder  pre- 
pared from  the  root  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Infants, 
newly  born,  are  besmeared  with  it,  as  well  as 
the  mothers ;  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  it 
strengthens  the  skin,  and  is  a  good  preventive  of 
catarrhal  affections.  Its  use  by  the  Tonguese  is 
confined  to  these  occasions,  while  in  other  islands 
of  the  Pacific,  (such  as  Hotumah,)  men,  women,  and 
children,  are  profusely  powdered  with  it  every  day, 
much  to  the  annoyance  and  discomfort  of  visitors. 
They  cannot  enter  a  dwelling,  or  come  in  contact, 
in  any  way,  with  the  natives,  without  being  marked 
and  smothered  in  turn. 

An  inferior  species  of  ginger  is  also  indigenous ; 
but  being  very  deficient  in  pungency,  it  is  but 
little  valued.  Varieties  of  the  shrubby  Chilie 
plant,  and  of  the  small  East  Indian  pepper, 
(Capsicum  f rut escens,  and  C.  baccatum,)  are  both 
plentiful. 

Indian  corn  succeeds  admirably.  It  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  the  cereals  of  more  temperate  climes 
that  will  thrive  at  all  in  Tonguese  soil.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  very  little  thought  of,  by  either 
natives  or  foreigners ;  but  when  its  various  uses, 
and  modes   of  preparation,  are  understood,  as  in 
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America,  the  plant  will  be  a  valuable  accession  to 
the  edible  resources  of  the  people. 

In  kitchen  vegetables  there  is  no  great  variety. 
The  natives  have  been  accustomed  to  use  several 
esculent  leaves,  to  which  foreigners  have  added 
cabbages,  some  excellent  descriptions  of  pumpkin, 
and  the  vegetable  marrow.  This  latter  was  first 
taken  to  the  islands  by  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home, 
of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Navy.  All  these  grow 
readily,  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
Cucumbers,  carrots,  radishes,  parsley,  and  turnips, 
have  also  been  raised,  and  will  no  doubt  succeed 
well  in  proper  localities,  and  will  become  abundant. 
Their  culture,  however,  thus  far,  has  been  confined, 
almost  entirely,  to  the  gardens  of  foreign  residents. 
The  truth  is,  the  natives  are  firm  believers  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  favourite  yam  over  all  other 
vegetables  whatsoever ;  and  to  that,  therefore,  they 
devote  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and  skill.  In 
this  opinion  and  course  they  are  quite  correct, 
because  the  yam  is  to  them  the  chief  "  staff  of  life." 
Anything,  therefore,  that  would  diminish  the  culti- 
vation of  the  yam,  would  soon  prove  a  serious 
calamity  to  the  people.  At  the  same  time  there  is 
plenty  of  scope  for  the  further  introduction,  and 
large  cultivation,  of  various  foreign  products  ;  all 
of  which  will  add  materially  to  the  wealth  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  cocoa-nut  tree  we  have  hitherto  said 
nothing ;  but  this  tree,  and  its  fruit,  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  abundant,  and  characteristic,  of 
the  country.  Whole  forests  of  these  beautiful  palms 
flourish  in  all  the  islands,  whether  large  or  small. 
In  those  that  are  of  moderately  high  elevation  they 
crown    the   hill-tops   and    sides,   while    in   every 
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quarter  to  which  the  eye  may  be  turned,  the  land 
appears  clad  with  their  graceful  foliage,  down  even 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea  itself.  Proximity  to 
the  ocean,  and  a  sandy  soil,  appear  rather  to  favour 
than  to  hinder  the  rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  the 
tree.  Some  of  the  finest  and  tallest  specimens  are 
met  with  on  the  shores  of  the  lowest  islands.  In 
such  situations  they  attain  an  elevation  of  eighty 
and  even  ninety  feet.  Hence  an  approaching 
voyager  discovers  the  tufted  heads  of  these  palms 
in  the  distance,  long  before  the  land  itself,  upon 
which  they  grow,  becomes  visible. 

The  natives  reckon  at  least  nine  different  kinds 
of  cocoa-nut  trees,  for  all  of  which  they  have  dis- 
tinctive names,  such  as,  the  nm-kafa,  niu-ui,  niu- 
leka,  &c.  All  these  are  known  and  included  under 
the  generic  name  of  -Niu ;  so  that  Dr.  Seemann 
appears  to  be  in  error  when  he  says,  that  "  the 
Fijians  are  the  only  people  who  in  their  barbarous 
state  had  a  collective  term  for  the  great  natural 
order  of  palms."  * 

In  addition  to  the  multifarious  uses  to  which 
every  portion  of  this  tree  has  been  devoted,  from 
time  immemorial,  t  the  natives  now  derive  from  it 
a  large  revenue  of  wealth,  by  the  manufacture  and 
exportation  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Nothing  of  this  kind 
was  done,  of  any  importance,  before  the  year  1846. 
At  that  time  the  Missionaries  adopted  various  mea- 
sures calculated  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of 
the  article,  and  to  facilitate  its  sale  to  resident 
foreign  traders.  They  also  explained  the  duty  in- 
cumbent upon  professed  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith,  and  especially  upon  all  members  of  the  church, 

*  Dr.  Seemann's  "  Viti,"  p.  367. 

t  Ellis's  "Polynesia  Researches,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  50-59. 
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of  personally  contributing  to  the  support  and  exten- 
sion of  missionary  agencies.  These  measures  resulted 
in  the  commencement  of  a  commerce  that  has  since 
reached  considerable  dimensions,  and  still  con- 
tinues to  extend  every  year ;  while  the  native 
churches  now  meet  the  total  expenses  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries, Native  Ministers,  and  religious  institu- 
tions amongst  them.  The  islands  have  also  been 
brought  thereby  into  much  closer,  and  more  fre- 
quent, intercourse  with  the  Australasian  colonies 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  present  mode  of  making  oil  is  both  rude  and 
wasteful.  With  proper  machinery,  double  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  could  be  obtained  from  the  same  number  of 
nuts  now  used.  By  the  present  native  system  from 
sixty  to  seventy  nuts  are  required  for  every  gallon 
of  oil :  whereas  by  the  use  of  suitable  machinery 
one  gallon  can  easily  be  obtained  from  only  thirty 
good  oil-yielding  nuts.  Some  persons  very  com- 
petent to  judge,  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  that 
this  quantity  can  readily  be  expressed  from  even 
twenty  nuts.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  value  of 
a  plantation  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  properly  attended 
to,  may  soon  be  calculated  :  and,  where  the  nuts  of 
this  prolific  palm  have  been  allowed,  hitherto,  to 
perish  on  the  ground  by  millions  every  year,  there 
must  certainly  be  a  good  opening  for  European 
appliances  and  industry.  The  estimated  produce 
of  a  full-bearing  tree  is  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
nuts  per  annum.  A  plantation  therefore,  of  a  few 
thousand  trees  would  yield  a  good  income.  Already 
several  of  the  residents,  wTho,  in  by-gone  days, 
landed  on  the  shores  of  these  islands,  destitute 
wanderers,  have,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
Missionaries,    and    by    the   development    of    this 
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branch  of  commerce,  realized  a  handsome  compe- 
tency, and  have  risen,  deservedly,  into  positions  of 
influence  and  importance  among  the  people. 

To  these  instances  of  success  we  may,  in  passing, 
add  one  of  total  failure,  by  way  of  warning  to  rash 
speculators.  A  large  oil  manufactory,  belonging 
to  an  English  firm,  existed  on  the  island  of  Foa,  in 
Haabai,  from  the  year  1850  to  1854.  During  those 
four  years  the  concern  involved  a  dead  loss  to  the 
owners  of  somewhere  about  £15,000.  The  failure, 
however,  was  not  the  result  of  any  want  of  desire 
to  encourage  the  undertaking,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  native  chiefs  or  their  people.  The  loss  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  gross  mismanagement,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  all  the  minor  arrangements 
necessary  to  keep  such  a  large  establishment  going. 
The  machinery  was  worked  by  steam,  and  when  in 
fuH  operation,  could  work  up  thirty  thousand  nuts 
per  day.  Such  a  number  could  not  be  supplied, 
for  any  length  of  time,  from  so  small  an  island  as 
that  upon  which  the  premises  were  erected,  while 
to  collect  the  nuts  from  surrounding  islands, 
would  have  been  both  a  costly  and  laborious  sys- 
tem. Similar  machinery,  on  a  small  scale,  if  dis- 
tributed over  several  islands,  would  answer  well, 
and  would  speedily  remunerate  an  enterprising 
investor. 

The  cotton  plant  is  not  indigenous  in  Tonga;  but 
the  climate  and  soil  are  so  suited  to  its  habits 
that  it  has  become  perfectly  naturalized.  It  has 
spread,  without  cultivation,  over  all  the  islands, 
and  fine  trees,  of  several  valuable  sorts,  may  be 
met  with  in  almost  any  direction. 

No  botanical  disposition  has  yet  been  made  of 
the  various  species  in  the  Friendly  Islands;  but 
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probably  they  will  be  found  to  correspond  with 
those  observed  by  Dr.  Seemann  in  Eiji.*  Some  of 
the  sorts  have  their  seeds  disconnected  in  the  cot- 
ton-pod, while  others  have  them  compacted  together 
at  its  core.  There  is  an  excellent  variety  of  the 
genuine  Sea-Island  plant,  or  Gossypium  Barbadense. 
Cotton  from  this,  as  well  as  from  the  other  sorts, 
was  submitted,  some  years  since,  for  examination 
by  competent  authorities  in  England.  In  their 
opinion,  no  staple  of  finer  or  better  quality 
could  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  world; 
although  the  specimens  submitted  were  brought, 
promiscuously,  from  trees  growing  wild  in  the 
bush.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  cotton- growing  capabilities  of  these  islands.  The 
saline  humidity,  and  equable  temperature  of  the 
climate,  with  the  proximity  of  the  plant  to  the  sea, 
in  addition  to  the  most  extraordinary  fertility  of 
the  soil,  are  all  advantages  of  which  the  cotton- 
grower  is  well  aware.  But  there  are  certain  prac- 
tical difficulties,  that  will  always  prevent  these 
islands  yielding  any  very  large  supply  of  this 
article,  so  essential  to  the  necessities  of  British  life 
and  commerce. 

Eirst  of  all,  the  limited  area  of  the  different 
islands  will  not  admit  of  the  establishment  of  any 
very  large  or  numerous  plantations ;  and  secondly, 
there  will  always  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing the  requisite  amount  of  native  labour,  to  work 
such  plantations  as  might  be  cultivated.  The 
people  are  not  really  an  idle  race ;  but  so  abundant 
are  the  natural  resources,  from  which  their  wants 
are  supplied,  that  they  feel  very  independent,  in 
regard    to   wages    obtained    in   return    for    time 

*  Dr.  Seeinann's  "  Viti,"  p.  50. 
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and  manual  labour.      They  will,  most  cheerfully, 
barter  and  sell,  to  foreigners,  the  produce  of  their 
own  labour ;  but  they  have  a  great  aversion  to  work 
for  wages  or  hire.     This  aversion  does  not  arise, 
solely,  from  a  fear  that  the  results  of  their  industry 
might  become,  at  any  moment,  the  property  of  their 
superiors.     To  a  great  extent  all  such  fears  are  now 
needless,  the  feudal  vassalage  of  the  lower  orders 
having  been  recently  abolished  by  law.    But  there  is, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Tonguese,  a  deep-rooted  pride,  and 
a  love  of  freedom  from  all  restraint  upon  individual 
time  or  actions,  in  consequence  of  which  the  very 
commoners  cannot  bear  to  be  thought,  or  to  be  called, 
any  man's  servant.     Like  the  lower  orders  of  true- 
born  Americans,  they  are  willing  to  be  "  helpers/' 
on  their  own  conditions,  and  according  to  their  own 
fancies,  but  never  servants.     Even  those  who  be- 
come domesticated  in  the  families  of  Missionaries, 
however   much   they   may    be    remunerated,    call 
themselves  "helps;  "  (kau tokoni ;)  and  the  service 
rendered  is  from  love,  and  not  on  account  of  obliga- 
tion on  the  ground  of  payment.     The  natives  always 
look  with  suspicion  upon  any  schemes  involving 
the  large  employment  of  labour,  from  an  idea  that 
their  individual  effort,  devoted  to  the  production 
of  what  is  wanted,  on  their  own  personal  account, 
will  yield  a  better  return  than  the   mere   wages 
they    might    receive    from    an    employer.      They 
look  upon  him  as  one  trying  to  enrich  himself  at 
their  expense.      These  contracted  views  can  only 
become  modified,  or  be  destroyed  altogether,  by  a 
longer,   and  more  perfect  acquaintance,  with  the 
usages  of  civilized  life,  in  regard  to  the  honourable 
nature   of  voluntary,    and  properly  remunerated, 
labour.     This    change    will    also    be    accelerated 
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by  the  pressure  of  newly  felt,  and  increasing  neces- 
sities, arising  from  an  extended  intercourse  with 
foreigners.  But  in  the  mean  time  these  native 
prejudices  must  stand  in  the  way  of  any  scheme, 
of  commercial  enterprise,  involving  the  employ- 
ment of  many  hands. 

In  concluding  our  brief  enumeration  of  the  prin- 
cipal natural  products  of  Tonga,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  all  the  best  islands  contain  trees 
which  yield  good  timber  for  building  purposes ; 
but,  both  in  variety  and  quantity,  the  supply  is 
limited.  The  natives  take  no  pains  whatever  to 
increase  the  stock  of  timber-yielding  trees,  in  those 
localities  that  are  adapted  to  their  habits.  There 
are,  it  is  true,  certain  stringent  regulations  respect- 
ing the  felling  of  timber  ;  but  there  is  at  the  same 
time  an  unnecessary  and  reckless  waste  of  what 
nature  herself  affords.  The  best  and  largest  trees 
are  used  in  the  construction  of  canoes.  Bobaos, 
the  smallest  class  of  paddling  canoes,  are  always 
cut  out  of  single  trees.  Tafaagas,  the  beautiful 
and  swift  canoes  that  are  employed  in  fishing  for 
the  bonito  and  albicore,  and  also  the  hamatefuas, 
or  sailing  canoes  having  only  a  single  hull  and 
large  outrigger,  are  all  built  of  planking,  in  the 
same  style  as  the  large  Jcalias.  These  two  classes 
of  canoes,  being  required  in  considerable  numbers, 
involve  a  great  waste  of  valuable  wood,  inasmuch 
as  only  two,  or,  at  most,  three  planks  can  be  ob- 
tained, from  a  single  tree,  by  the  native  method 
of  cutting. 

The  tamanu ;  ( Calophyllum  Burmanni ;)  the 
milo ;  (Thespesia populnea  ;)  thefutu;  (Barring - 
tonia  speciosa  ;)  the  mohemohe  ;  ihefetau;  and  the 
tavahi,  are  the  trees  from  which  good  and  durable 
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timber  is  obtained.  The  toct,  or  iron-wood  tree, 
(Casuarina  equisetifolia,)  is  somewhat  abundant, 
but  it  is  not  much  used  by  the  natives,  because 
of  its  excessive  hardness  and  heaviness.  Clubs 
and  spears  were  made  from  it  in  former  times. 
The  large  posts  required  for  buildings  are  obtained 
from  the  ko7m,  whose  timber  is  very  durable  in 
the  ground.  It  likewise  affords  the  best  firewood ; 
and  a  dark  liquid  which  exudes  from  its  trunk, 
when  the  bark  has  been  scraped  off,  is  employed  in 
stamping  patterns  upon  the  native  cloth. 

Some  of  the  most  stately  and  magnificent  trees 
are  only  fit  for  firewood,  and  some  not  even  for 
that.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  ovava, 
a  species  of  banyan ;  the  buko,  (belonging  to  the 
natural  order  of  JBombacece,)  and  the  gatae, 
(JErytlwina  corallodendron.)  This  latter  tree  is 
very  commonly  planted  to  distinguish  the  bound- 
aries of  land  belonging  to  different  proprietors. 

Having  considered,  so  far,  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  islands,  as  a  whole,  we  shall  now  resume 
our  personal  narrative,  by  taking  the  reader  to 
Vavau,  where  the  first  years  of  our  residence  were 
spent. 
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The  harbour  of  Vavau,  or  Port  Refuge — Suitability  for  a  Naval  Rendezvous — The 
first  steam-ship  across  the  Pacific — -Rise  of  Christianity  in  Vavau — Pinau 
Ulukalala — A  sailor's  letter  for  a  Missionary — Finau  persecutes  the  Christians 
— The  first  disciples — Their  flight  and  conduct  in  Haabai — Taufa-ahau  visits 
Vavau — Ulukalala's  conversion — Burning  of  heathen  temples  and  idols — Wrath 
of  the  heathen — Attempted  war — A  bloodless  victory — Death  of  Ulukalala — 
Accession  of  King  George — A  great  religious  awakening — Attempt  by  the 
Romish  Priests — The  first  code  of  laws — State  of  Vavau  in  1846 — Another 
great  religious  movement — Permanent  results. 

The  harbour  of  Vavau  has  been  long  known  to  the 
English  Admiralty  by  the  name  of  Port  Refuge.  The 
soundings  given  in  the  accompanying  chart,  are  what 
were  taken  by  Captain  Bethune,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
when  in  command  of  the  "  Conway  "  in  1838  ;  but 
the  sketch  of  the  harbour  then  made  was  inaccurate 
in  several  particulars.  These  errors  have  been  cor- 
rected in  the  present  chart ;  but  the  scale  of  its 
projection  would  not  admit  a  view  of  the  coast  and 
islands,  to  the  eastward.  As,  however,  that  side  of 
the  group  is  rendered  utterly  unapproachable  by 
ships,  in  consequence  of  extensive  reefs,  the  omission 
is  of  the  less  moment. 

There  are  two  entrances  to  the  harbour,  both  of 
which  are  perfectly  free  from  dangers.  The  widest 
is  that  to  the  north-west.  The  other  lies  to  the 
south-west,  between  the  islands  of  Huga  and  Mua- 
babu.  That  channel  is  only  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  but  it  is  deep,  and  entirely  free 
from  obstructions.  We  entered,  in  the  "Triton," 
by  that  from  the  north-west.     Passing  between  two 
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bluff  and  precipitous  rocky  islets,  that  seem  to 
stand  as  sentinels  over  the  sea-gates,  we  skirted 
the  Vavau  coast,  having  the  towering  cliffs  of 
Mouga  Lafa  on  our  left,  and  the  island  of  Huga 
on  the  right.  Upon  doubling  the  headland  of  the 
former,  the  natural  formation  and  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  harbour  began  to  unfold  before  us.  Behind 
lay  Huga  and  Niuababu,  shutting  out  from  sight 
the  distant  and  lofty  peak  of  Late,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  effectually  protecting  the  harbour  from 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  sea,  from  the  west  and 
south-west.  On  the  right  lay  the  bay  of  Niua- 
babu, formed  by  the  eastern  snores  of  that  island, 
and  the  western  side  of  Palevai.  Several  small 
islands  lie  in  this  bay ;  and  its  southern  extremity 
is  bounded  by  a  shoal  reef,  extending  across  the 
strait,  between  the  two  islands  just  named.  The 
reef  has  no  opening,  and  is  only  passable  by  boats 
at  the  time  of  high  water.  No  correct  survey  of 
the  bay  has  been  made,  but  it  is  clear  of  sunken 
rocks  or  reefs.  Anchorage  can  be  found  in  front 
of  Ealevai,  and,  probably,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
small  islands.  But  a  glance  at  the  chart  will  show, 
that  in  the  event  of  a  gale  from  the  north,  or 
north-west,  the  bay  would  not  afford  a  safe  shelter 
for  shipping. 

The  northern  extremities  of  Niuababu,  and  Pale- 
vai,  consist  of  high  and  perpendicular  cliffs,  crowned 
by  thick  woods  and  groves  of  cocoa  palms.  The 
sloping  highlands  of  Hihifo  are  also  covered  with 
dense  and  rich  vegetation,  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  sea.  The  only  bare  spot  is  that  which  forms 
the  table-land  of  Mouga  Lafa. 

Leaving  Niuababu  and  Palevai  behind,  and 
keeping  a  course  to  the  N.N.E.,  the  harbour  be- 
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comes  narrower,  and  appears  to  be  terminated  by 
the  high  hill  of  Talau.  But,  after  passing  the 
beautiful  sandy  shores  of  Utugaki,  white  and  glis- 
tering in  the  sunlight,  and  getting  abreast  of  the 
small  island  of  Lotuma,  the  bay  of  Talau  opens  out 
to  view  on  the  left.  The  usual  anchorage  lies  be- 
tween Talau  and  the  island  just  named ;  but  if  the 
wind  be  well  to  the  southward,  even  a  large  vessel 
may  safely  stand  on,  past  the  south  side  of  Talau, 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel,  lying  between  that 
hill  and  the  sandy  point  of  Utulei.  That  being 
passed,  the  ship  may  be  brought  to  anchor,  in  front 
of  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  in  a  fine  bay  that 
is,  apparently,  perfectly  land-locked.  Neiafu  being 
the  name  of  the  town,  we  shall  call  this  sheet  of 
placid  water  Neiafu  Bay.  In  Captain  Bethune's 
chart,  this  bay  is  represented  as  quite  land-locked, 
whereas  there  is  a  narrow  opening,  between  Vavau 
and  Bagaimotu,  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  This 
opening  is  only  a  few  fathoms  wide,  and  is  avail- 
able by  small  boats  at  the  time  of  high  water. 
Small  as  it  is,  the  channel  is  extremely  valuable, 
seeing  that  it  affords  the  most  direct  route  of 
communication  from  the  harbour  to  the  whole  of 
the  islands,  which  lie  among  the  numerous  and 
dangerous  reefs  to  the  eastward. 

Should  these  islands  ever  become  of  such  im- 
portance, by  the  development  of  their  rich  natural 
resources,  as  to  induce  the  resort  thither  of  a  large 
European  population,  Yavau  will,  unquestionably, 
be  a  place  of  no  mean  name  and  value.  The 
energy  and  wealth  of  an  enterprising  community 
would  soon  transform  its  lovely  bays  and  coves, 
into  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  enchanting 
harbours  in   existence.     Its   natural   formation  is 
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such,  as  to  secure  all  those  advantages  which  en- 
gineering skill  could  easily  turn  to  good  account, 
and  with  comparatively  small  outlay  of  capital. 
The  water  is  of  sufficient  depth,  even  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  undulating  shores,  for  vessels  of  the 
heaviest  tonnage;  and,  consequently,  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  exten- 
sive wharves. 

Yavau  would  answer  well  in  all  respects,  either 
for  a  naval  rendezvous,  or  for  a  steam- ship  coaling 
station.  Should  the  route  of  communication  with 
this  country  from  Sydney,  across  the  Pacific  via 
Panama,  be  fairly  established,  this  place,  with  all  its 
natural  advantages  of  easy  and  safe  entrance  and 
egress,  and  its  many  internal  facilities,  ought  to 
command  the  attention  of  those  chiefly  interested 
in  the  movement.  Both  Piji  and  Samoa  have  been 
talked  of ;  but  in  neither  of  those  groups  can  any 
harbour  be  found  at  all  comparable  to  that  of 
Vavau.  As  none  of  the  Pacific  islands  yield  any 
coal,  the  depots  would  be  supplied  from  Australia ; 
and,  therefore,  the  eligibility  of  this,  or  any 
other  harbour  in  the  South  Seas,  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  transit,  and  suitability  of 
position. 

The  distance  of  Vavau  from  Sydney  is  about 
1,800  miles.  The  line  of  navigation  from  Australia 
thence,  is  more  open  and  safe  than  either  that  to 
Piji  or  Samoa.  It  also  lies  more  directly  on  the 
route  from  Sydney  toward  the  American  continent; 
while  the  course  of  navigation  from  Yavau,  onward 
across  the  Pacific,  would  be  more  clear  than  it 
would  be  from  either  of  the  other  two  groups  named. 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  the  needful  ar- 
rangements for  the  establishment  of  calling  stations, 
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would  be  made,  in  the  case  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
with  a  people  possessing  an  established  and  con- 
stitutional government.  Small  as  is  the  dominion 
of  King  George,  the  Tonguese  nationality  has  been 
recognised  by  England,  France,  and  America.  There 
would,  therefore,  be  every  guarantee  obtained,  that 
any  stipulations  entered  into  would  be  faithfully 
carried  into  effect. 

These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  Vavau 
holds  out ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the 
very  first  steam- ship  that  ever  made  the  voyage 
from  Panama  to  Sydney,  did  call  at  Tongatabu, 
where  provisions  and  firewood  were  abundantly 
supplied.  To  the  Americans  the  honour  is  due  of 
having  actually  accomplished  that,  about  which  the 
English  have,  as  yet,  only  talked.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  however,  the  speculation  proved  a 
failure,  and  the  unfortunate  steamer,  "  Monumental 
City,"  was  subsequently  wrecked  on  the  Australian 
coast.  The  visit  of  this  steamer  to  Tongatabu 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  natives  had  seen  what  they  call,  very 
poetically,  the  fiery-sail  ship  (koe  vaka  la-afi). 
Their  amazement  was  extreme  upon  first  seeing 
the  smoke  of  the  steamer,  and  then  its  rapid 
and  graceful  motion  unaided  by  any  sails.  It  was 
visited  by  great  numbers  during  its  stay ;  and  when 
getting  under  weigh  to  depart,  the  Captain  kindly 
admitted  a  few  of  the  leading  chiefs  on  board, 
who,  upon  seeing  the  machinery  in  motion,  could  not 
repress  their  exclamations  of  astonishment  and  gra- 
tification ;  although  the  Tonguese,  like  the  people 
of  many  other  uncivilized  lands,  are  very  slow  to 
betray,  by  look  or  word,  the  emotions  of  their  minds. 

So  much  then  as  to  the  natural  advantages,  and 
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— may  we  add  ? — the  probable  future  of  the  Vavau 
harbour.  And  having  dwelt  in  great  measure,  thus 
far,  upon  the  physical  characteristics  and  beauties 
of  these  islands,  let  us  now  invite  the  reader  to 
consider  some  of  the  wonders  of  Divine  grace,  ex- 
hibited in  the  moral  regeneration  of  a  fine,  but 
once  truly  barbarous  race  of  people ;  and  in  their 
consequent  elevation,  and  rapid  progress,  in  all  the 
blessings  of  Christian  civilization. 

We  have  intimated  in  former  pages,  that  we 
arrived  at  Vavau  during  the  progress  of  a  remark- 
able religious  awakening,  with  which  we  were  made 
acquainted  by  the  arrival  of  King  George  and  his 
fleet  of  canoes  at  Tongatabu.  It  will  be  necessary, 
however,  to  retrace  briefly  the  history  of  Christian 
effort  and  success  in  Vavau,  from  its  commence- 
ment, so  that  the  true  condition  of  the  people,  at 
the  time  of  our  arrival,  may  be  fully  and  clearly 
understood. 

There  is  no  study  more  interesting  or  instructive, 
in  relation  to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  than  that 
of  observing  the  incidents  that  attend  the  dawn  of 
truth  upon  dark  and  untutored  minds.  The  instru- 
ments employed  by  Providence,  in  first  rousing  a 
spirit  of  inquiry,  are  often,  in  human  estimation, 
the  most  unlikely  to  effect  the  purpose ;  and  like 
the  break  of  day,  it  is  impossible  to  say  precisely, 
where  or  when  the  total  darkness  is  invaded  by  the 
earliest  gleam  of  light.  The  past  history  of  the 
church,  in  all  lands,  has  shown  that  the  human 
mind  is  often  prepared,  by  events  apparently  trivial, 
for  the  greatest  of  moral  and  religious  revolutions. 
And  thus  has  the  confession  of  one  of  the  apostolic 
Christian  Missionaries  been  practically  reiterated 
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and  confirmed,  that  the  "treasure"  of  heavenly- 
truth  is  deposited  in  "  earthen  vessels,  that  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  power  may  be  of  God,  and  not  of 
us."  Vavau  was  the  last  of  the  Friendly  groups  to 
receive  the  Gospel,  and  in  bringing  about  its  suc- 
cessful entrance  and  ultimate  predominance,  God 
was  pleased  to  choose  "  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  were  mighty." 

No  direct  efforts  were  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Mission  in  Vavau  until  the  year  1831,  partly 
owing  to  the  inability  of  the  few  Missionaries  to 
overtake  the  work  pressing  upon  them  in  the  other 
groups,  but  chiefly  because  of  the  determined  and 
obstinate  opposition  of  Ulukalala,  otherwise  called 
Finau,  who  then  wielded  the  chief  rule  over  Haafu- 
luhao.  He  was  the  Finau  Fiji  mentioned  in  Mar- 
riner's  "  Tonga,"  and  was  otherwise  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuabaji. 

Finau  Ulukalala  and  his  people  were  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  missionary  movements  that 
had  been  in  progress  in  the  southern  groups  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  work.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  chief  and  people  of  Tongatabu,— some 
of  whom  were  among  the  earliest  Christian  pro- 
fessors,— together  with  the  regular  intercourse 
maintained,  between  the  groups,  in  political  and 
domestic  affairs,  continually  brought  additions  to 
his  stock  of  religious  information.  The  rude  ele- 
ments of  this  knowledge  he  had  already  gathered 
from  some  English  sailors,  who,  amid  all  their  ig- 
norance and  vice,  did  not  fail  to  tell  him  and  his 
people,  of  the  existence  of  the  one  living  and  true 
God.  Perhaps,  the  early  Christian  training  they 
may  have  received  at  their  mother's  knee,  or  the 
recollection  of  the  sanctuaries  and  Sabbaths  of  their 
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native  land  far  away,  may  have  impelled  them  to 
pay  this  tribute  to  the  religion,  which  they  them- 
selves had  forsaken  and  dishonoured. 

By  the  help  of  one  of  these  men,  Ulukalala  in- 
dited a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Turner,  in  July, 
1828,  in  which  he  applied  for  the  services  of  a 
Missionary  in  his  group  of  islands.  His  real  mo- 
tive at  the  time  was  one  probably  of  either  pride  or 
covetousness ;  but  the  letter  itself  is  worth  tran- 
scribing in  part.  It  began  and  ended  with  the 
following  words  : — 

"  Sir, — I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  at 
Tongatabu,  teaching  my  friend  Tubou  to  know  the 
great  God :  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  to  Port  Jackson   for   some   Missionaries,  to 

come  to  my  island,  to  teach  me  and  my  people 

....Be  so  kind,  Sir,  as  to  go  as  quick  about  Mission- 
aries as  time  will  allow.  So  no  more  from  me,  a 
wicked  sinner." 

The  language  of  this  letter  betrays  the  hand  of 
an  illiterate  foreigner,  and  it  seems  to  indicate 
that,  either  he  was  a  canting  hypocrite,  or  that  his 
conscience  was  really  ill  at  ease.  The  words  "  from 
me,  a  wicked  sinner,"  put  into  the  lips  of  Pinau,  a 
dark  savage,  were,  let  us  hope,  expressive  of  some 
lingering  qualms  of  conscience,  and  of  the  grace  of 
repentance,  on  the  part  of  the  poor  wanderer  himself 
who  penned  them  on  his  behalf. 

This  application  was  not  immediately  met  by  the 
appointment  of  an  English  Missionary,  and  the 
pride  of  Ulukalala  would  not  permit  him  to  receive 
religious  instruction  from  one  of  his  own  race. 
Nevertheless,   the  visits   of  Yavauans   to   Tonga, 
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brought  them  in  contact  with  the  Missionaries 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  into  the  company  of 
their  converted  fellow-countrymen.  Many  of  these 
voyagers  visited  the  chapel  at  Nukualofa  from  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  while  the  Missionaries  availed 
themselves  of  all  opportunities  to  talk  and  preach 
to  them  about  "  Christ,  and  Him  crucified."  Thus 
wrote  the  Rev.  N.  Turner  on  October  25th,  1829, 
from  Nukualofa  in  Tongatabu : — "  The  chapel  was 
crowded  to  excess  again  this  morning,  and  many 
strangers  from  Vavau  were  outside  in  the  yard, 
having  come  to  see  and  to  hear  what  this  lotu 
(religion)  is.  In  the  evening  I  went  out  to  the 
sea-side,  to  the  Yavau  camp,  and  preached  to  the 
strangers,  many  of  whom  listened  with  profound 
attention ;  and,  I  trust,  some  of  them  with  real 
profit."  The  word  was  as  "  bread  cast  upon  the 
waters,"  and  it  was  "seen  after  many  days."  Every 
folau,  indeed,  carried  home  to  Vavau  some  addi- 
tional and  startling  intelligence  to  the  haughty 
Ulukalala  and  his  people,  of  what  the  new  religion 
was  accomplishing  in  Tonga ;  but,  thwarted  as  he 
had  been  in  his  desire  for  an  English  Missionary, 
he  now  resolved  that  none  of  his  people  should  be 
permitted  to  pray.  And  thus  a  fierce  struggle  began, 
which,  however,  proved  of  but  short  duration. 

As  well  might  Finau  have  tried  to  arrest  the  sun 
in  his  daily  course  through  the  heavens,  as  to  have 
stayed  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  now  that  its 
truths  were  enlightening  and  agitating  the  minds 
of  hundreds  of  his  subjects.  In  vain  also  did  the 
heathen  priests  and  priestesses  fulminate  their  im- 
potent rage  against  the  God  of  the  foreigners, 
knowing  full  well  that  their  entire  craft  was  in 
danger.      Still,  the  power  of  the  imperious  chief- 
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tain  kept  the  people  in  awe,  and  for  a  time  no  signs 
of  the  coming  change  could  be  seen. 

At  length  two  men,  called  Eaone  and  Lube, 
yielded  to  their  convictions,  and  avowed  themselves 
Christians.  They  knew  full  well  the  risk  that  was 
incurred,  but,  in  dependence  upon  Divine  aid,  they 
made  the  venture ;  and  were  prepared  for  encoun- 
tering cheerfully  all  hazards.  With  no  Missionary 
near  them,  nor  any  Christian  teacher,  to  give  them 
advice  or  shelter;  these  men  stand  out  from  the 
thousands  of  heathens  around  them,  and  in  the  face 
of  an  angry  monarch,  proclaim  themselves  followers 
of  Jesus  Christ.  What  a  triumph,  and  how  glorious 
were  its  results  ! 

They  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  presence 
of  the  chief,  and  with  many  threats  were  commanded 
to  desist  from  prayer.  They  knew  not  but  that  the 
club  of  their  autocrat  master  would  lay  them  in  the 
dust;  but  they,  nevertheless,  boldly  refused  to 
recant  from  the  religious  profession  they  had  made. 
Happily  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  was  partially 
restrained.  The  persons  of  these  two  men  were  not 
touched,  but  they  were  forcibly  driven  away,  from 
lands,  and  wives,  and  friends.  Meantime  the  islands 
of  Haabai  had  received  the  Gospel,  and  thither, 
therefore,  Paone  and  Lube  went  for  safety.  There 
also  the  heathen  greatly  persecuted  them  ;  but  they 
remained  steadfast  through  it  all.  They  were  proof 
against  open  persecution,  but  would  they  equally 
resist  bribery,  and  bland  persuasions,  to  deny  their 
Heavenly  Lord  and  Master  ?     Let  us  see. 

The  arrival  at  Haabai  of  a  canoe  from  Yavau  is 
heralded  by  the  rapid  roll  of  the  wooden  drums. 
Part  of  its  business  is  to  bring  a  message  from  the 
offended  Ulukalala  to  Faone  and  Lube.     They  are 
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summoned  to  the  presence  of  the  chief  whose  duty- 
it  is  to  deliver  it  in  the  king's  name.  They  are 
told  that  it  is  the  king's  desire  they  should 
immediately  return  to  Vavau,  in  which  case  he 
would  restore  to  them  lands,  and  wives,  and 
friends.  It  was  a  tempting  bait ;  but  what  was  the 
instant  answer  ?  "  Tell  the  king,"  said  they,  "  that 
if  he  will  permit  us  to  pray,  we  will  go ;  but  if  not, 
we  will  not  go.  We  prefer  a  life  of  poverty  where 
we  can  pray  to  God,  to  wives,  or  houses,  or  lands, 
without  God."  With  much  less  light  and  know- 
ledge than  the  three  Hebrew  children,  who,  at  all 
risks,  refused  to  obey  the  blasphemous  mandate  of 
King  Nebuchadnezzar,  these  two  humble  Christian 
converts  were  equally  firm  in  their  adherence  to 
the  faith  of  Christ.  They  were  fully  prepared  even 
to  die  if  needful ;  but  God  did  not  permit  them  to 
be  tried  to  that  extremity. 

With  Lube  we  had  no  personal  acquaintance,  but 
we  found  in  Paone  a  man  of  no  common  stamp  of 
mind.  He  was  an  able,  and  very  original  and  power- 
ful preacher ;  and  for  some  years  he  did  good  service 
as  an  evangelist  in  Fiji,  to  which  country  he  went, 
in  answer  to  the  call  of  the  church,  a  few  years  after 
his  conversion.  Prom  thence  he  was  removed  again 
to  his  own  native  land,  and  we  trust  he  still  lives 
to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.  He  was 
lacking  in  prudence  in  regard  to  some  of  his  proceed- 
ings, in  the  management  of  the  Mission  committed 
to  his  care,  while  in  Fiji ;  and,  after  his  return  to 
Vavau,  he  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  King 
George  in  reference  to  some  political  affairs ;  but  we 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  good  man, 
and  to  have  been  possessed  of  no  ordinary  gift  in 
prayer.      At  all  events,  his  name  deserves  to  be 
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recorded  in  the  history  of  the  religious  progress  of 
his  country,  on  account  of  the  bold  stand  which 
he  and  his  companion  Lube  made,  when,  as  yet, 
the  thousands  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  were 
bowing  down  to  stocks  and  stones. 

Their  decided  conduct  unquestionably  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Ulukalala, 
and  still  more  so  upon  the  people  at  large,  many  of 
whom  were  secretly  anxious  to  follow  the  example 
of  Tonga  and  Haabai.  But  during  two  years  Uluka- 
lala was  madly  bent  upon  sustaining  idolatry,  and 
continued  to  repress,  with  bitter  and  cruel  persecu- 
tion, the  rising  wishes  of  many  of  his  people.  In 
April,  1831,  Vavau  was  visited  on  temporal  business 
by  Taufa-ahau,  (the  present  King  George,)  from 
Haabai.  He  went  in  considerable  state,  with  a  fleet 
of  twenty-four  large  canoes,  in  which  were  many 
chiefs  and  commoners,  who,  with  himself,  had  re- 
cently renounced  the  idols  of  heathenism.  These 
spread  the  leaven  of  the  Gospel  still  more  widely, 
amongst  the  people,  while  Taufa-ahau  personally 
employed  all  his  powers  of  argument  and  moral 
influence,  with  his  friend  Ulukalala.  Gradually 
the  proud  mind  of  the  chieftain  yielded;  and  he 
went  so  far  as  to  express  a  willingness  to  receive  a 
Missionary,  if  he  were  sent  direct  from  England. 
Leaving  his  fleet  in  Vavau,  Taufa-ahau,  with  cha- 
racteristic promptitude,  set  sail  at  once  to  carry 
the  intelligence  to  his  own  resident  Missionaries 
at  Lifuka.  Upon  hearing  the  glad  news,  they 
wrote  a  friendly  answer  to  Ulukalala,  stating 
that  his  wish  for  an  English  Missionary  would 
shortly  be  gratified,  and  exhorting  him  to  dis- 
miss his  former  prejudices,  and  believe  in  the 
true  God.     With  this  letter  Taufa-ahau  returned 
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to  Yavau  on  the  27th  of  May,  and  on  the  following 
Lord's  Day,  Ulukalala,  and  a  number  of  his  people, 
began  to  worship  God.  The  service  of  singing  and 
prayer  was  conducted  by  the  native  Teacher,  who 
had  accompanied  Taufa-ahau  and  his  fleet,  as  a  sort 
of  chaplain. 

When  this  memorable  Sabbath  was  over,  Uluka- 
lala issued  an  order  that  the  heathen  temples  under 
his  control  should  be  burnt  down.  Some  of  the  chiefs 
still  held  aloof,  and  many  people  heard  with  alarm 
the  threatened  demolition  of  their  pagan  deities 
and  sacred  places.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
divided  opinions  agitating  the  people,  there  were 
many  willing  hearts  and  hands  ready  to  do  the 
work.  Tor  three  days  the  smoke  of  heathen  fanes, 
and  burning  idols,  darkened  the  azure  sky  of  Haa- 
fuluhao,  and  ascended  as  the  incense  of  a  spiritual 
sacrifice  before  the  presence  of  that  Great  Being, 
by  whose  power  and  Spirit  the  glorious  triumph 
had  been  brought  about. 

The  converts  who  had  gone  from  Haabai  to 
Yavau  in  the  fleet  of  Taufa-ahau,  were  now  be- 
sieged by  anxious  inquirers.  They  knew  but  little, 
as  yet,  of  Bible  religion  themselves,  but  they  knew 
more  than  the  Vavauans ;  and  the  little  they  did 
know  was  willingly  imparted.  For  days  and  nights 
in  succession,  some  of  them  talked,  read,  prayed, 
and  sang  with  the  new  converts.  The  thirst  of  the 
people  for  the  word  and  worship  of  God  seemed 
insatiable;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Taufa- 
ahau  and  his  followers  could  tear  themselves  away 
on  the  return  to  Haabai. 

There  were  several  important  chiefs  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  the  new  state  of  things  inaugurated  by 
Ulukalala.     These  men  and  their  people  soon  con- 
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stituted  a  heathen  party,  who  only  wanted  the 
presence  of  a  bold  leader,  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
open  antagonism.  The  triumph  that  had  been 
gained  over  heathenism  was  too  grand  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  unchallenged,  or  unassailed,  by  the  "  god 
of  this  world."  During  long  ages  he  had  held  the 
people  in  miserable  bondage,  and  would  not  now 
let  them  go  free  without  a  desperate  effort  to  recover 
his  power.  He  soon  found  a  ready  tool  to  execute 
this  purpose,  in  the  person  of  a  chief,  the  half- 
brother  of  Ulukalala,  who,  about  this  time,  re- 
turned from  a  temporary  residence  in  Fiji. 

After  organizing  the  disaffected  chiefs  and  peo- 
ple under  his  own  command,  Laulalo  began  to 
inflict  heavy  sufferings  upon  the  Christians.  At 
first  single  houses,  and  then  entire  villages,  were 
ravaged  and  plundered.  Ulukalala,  for  a  time,  per- 
mitted these  grave  proceedings  to  go  on  unchecked  ; 
but  when  the  heathen  party  at  last  fortified  them- 
selves in  the  town  of  Otea,  on  the  island  of  Ealevai, 
and  had  declared  war  against  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  strong  measures  for  securing  the 
peace  of  the  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his 
brother  had  a  double  object  in  view  :  first,  to  root  out 
the  new  faith ;  and  secondly,  to  wrest  the  govern- 
ment from  the  hands  of  Ulukalala.  In  this  emer- 
gency, and  chiefly  because  the  rebellion  was  headed 
by  his  own  relation,  Ulukalala  applied  for  counsel 
and  aid  from  Taufa-ahau.  The  latter  accordingly 
sailed  from  Haabai  with  a  large  fleet,  and,  upon 
reaching  Vavau,  used  his  best  influence  to  effect  a 
peaceful  reconciliation  of  parties.  The  heathen,  how- 
ever, were  fully  determined  to  try  the  force  of  arms. 
They  would  listen  to  no  conciliatory  overtures,  and 
would  not  consent  to  submit  under  any  conditions 
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to  the  government  of  Ulukalala.  Accordingly  the 
fortress  of  Otea  was  closely  invested  by  Taufa-ahau 
and  his  warriors,  as  the  allies  of  Ulukalala.  Very' 
soon  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the  besieged  began 
to  flag,  and  ultimately  the  fort  was  taken  by  stra- 
tagem, and  was  razed  to  the  ground,  without  any 
bloodshed  : — a  new  thing  truly  in  the  tactics  and 
annals  of  Tonguese  warfare,  as  well  as  a  command- 
ing evidence  of  the  great  change  that  had  already 
come  over  the  temper  and  habits  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  this  bloodless  conquest,  the  rebel 
chiefs  and  their  retainers,  one  by  one,  joined  the 
Christians ;  and  thus  was  heathenism,  as  a  system, 
completely  swept  away,  even  before  the  foot  of  an 
English  Missionary  had  touched  the  shores  of 
Vavau. 

Zephaniah  Pinau  Ulukalala  did  not  long  survive 
the  period  of  his  own  conversion,  and  that  of  his 
subjects.  He  died  toward  the  close  of  1833,  truly 
relying  upon  the  Saviour ;  and  by  his  dying  com- 
mands and  nomination,  the  chiefs  of  Yavau  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  Taufa-ahau,  then  baptized  George, 
King  of  Haabai,  to  the  supreme  government  of 
Haafuluhao.  Although,  in  after  years,  it  appeared 
that  this  was  not  done  very  heartily  by  certain  of 
the  chiefs,  yet  they  could  not  deny  the  just  heredi- 
tary right  of  Taufa-ahau  to  become  Ulukalala' s 
successor.  The  election,  therefore,  was  carried  into 
effect  in  due  form,  and  with  the  apparent  consent 
and  sanction  of  all  concerned. 

This  accession  of  King  George  was,  undoubtedly, 
of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  religion  in 
Yavau;  but  an  event  of  still  greater  moment 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  years  1834-35. 

It  pleased  God  to  visit  the  people  of  Vavau,  at 
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that  time,  with  a  deep  and  wide-spread  religious 
awakening,  in  which  many  hundreds  sought  and 
found  Divine  mercy.  During  the  progress  of  this 
remarkable  visitation,  King  George  himself,  and 
the  Queen,  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Charlotte,  had  occasion  to  visit  Vavau.  They 
also  felt  the  power  of  God  upon  their  minds,  and 
attained  a  higher  state  of  religious  experience 
than  that  of  a  mere  nominal  profession.  The  love 
of  God  was  shed  abroad  in  their  hearts,  and  from 
that  time  they  both  devoted  themselves  to  a  course 
of  real  godliness,  and  of  practical  usefulness  in 
various  departments  of  Christian  service. 

Many  cases  of  genuine  and  satisfactory  conver- 
sion gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  Missionaries  then 
on  the  spot ;  but  it  would  be  hazardous  to  fix,  with 
arithmetical  precision,  the  exact  number.  We  may 
be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  "  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty "  persons  were  savingly  con- 
verted in  the  course  of  six  weeks.  We  do  not 
doubt  either  the  power  or  the  grace  of  God  to  do 
this,  but  we  do  question  the  possibility  of  an  un- 
inspired person  calculating  with  such  nicety  the 
results  of  any  similar  visitation.  The  cause  of 
truth  is  only  damaged  by  the  attempt.  But  we 
can  avow  that  the  moral  aspect  of  the  Vavauans 
was  wholly  changed,  and  that  a  great  and  lasting 
impetus  was  given  to  the  spread  of  vital  Christian- 
ity throughout  the  entire  group  of  islands. 

During  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  this 
awakening  and  our  own  arrival  in  1846,  the 
churches  of  Haafuluhao  held  on  the  even  tenour 
of  their  way,  unopposed  by  any  heathen  influences, 
and  only  troubled  in  1837  by  a  vexatious  but  in- 
effectual attempt,  made  by  a  Romish  bishop  and 
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several  French  priests,  to  obtain  a  footing  on  the 
islands. 

In  November,  1839,  an  important  step  was  taken 
by  the  king,  in  the  adoption  and  promulgation  of 
a  code  of  laws,  and  by  the  appointment  of  four 
judges  or  magistrates,  by  whom  alone  all  cases  of 
crime,  or  civil  complaint,  were  to  be  legally  tried  and 
disposed  of.  The  code  was  very  brief  and  primi- 
tive, but  it  was  valuable  as  an  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  justice,  in  a  land  where 
"  might  "  had  hitherto  been  "  right,"  and  where  the 
despotic  club  had  usually  been  the  supreme  arbi- 
trator in  all  serious  quarrels.  Neither  chiefs  nor 
people  were  hereafter  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  The  rights  of  all  parties,  in  criminal 
or  disputed  matters,  were  to  be  decided  and  main- 
tained by  the  appointed  and  responsible  courts  of 
law,  after  a  fair  and  open  trial. 

Thus,  in  1846,  we  found  Haafuluhao  com- 
pletely purged  from  its  former  heathenism.  Only 
fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  people  had 
submitted  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ.  Yet  now  the 
Sabbath  was  rigidly  and  reverently  honoured. 
Sanctuaries  had  been  erected,  and  were  well  at- 
tended, in  every  village.  Considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  Scripture  knowledge.  Schools 
were  in  active  operation.  Upwards  of  two  thou- 
sand Church  members  claimed  unceasing  pastoral 
attention ;  while  the  entire  population  was  under 
daily  religious  instruction  in  some  form  or  other. 
Numbers  of  lay-preachers,  and  Day-school  Teachers, 
were  under  training,  by  the  Missionaries,  for  various 
important  duties  and  posts  of  usefulness.  Property 
and  life  were  guarded  by  the  sanctions  and  power 
of  law  duly  administered.     Domestic  relationships 
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were  observed  and  honoured ;  while  the  general 
morality  of  the  people  was  such  as  commanded  the 
admiration  of  all  right-minded  visitors,  although  it 
had,  more  than  once,  elicited  the  bitter  sneers  of 
lascivious  and  unprincipled  men,  who  in  former 
times,  when  visiting  these  shores,  rioted  in  un- 
bridled and  unchecked  lust. 

In  this  year  also,  another  season  of  spiritual 
power  had  come.  The  awakening  began  in  the 
same  village  of  Utui,  where  that  of  1834  com- 
menced^ and  like  the  former,  this  also  broke  out 
under  the  preaching  of  a  native.  Several  events 
had  recently  contributed  to  deepen  religious  feeling, 
where  it  already  existed,  and  to  produce  anxiety  in 
the  minds  of  the  careless  and  ungodly.  Out  of 
four  Missionaries  one  only  remained.  One  had 
died  under  peculiarly  distressing  and  sudden  cir- 
cumstances ;  another  had  been  compelled,  through 
failure  of  health,  to  vacate  his  post ;  and  lastly,  in 
March,  1846,  the  people  had  witnessed  the  holy 
and  happy  end  of  the  Rev.  Francis  A.  Wilson,  a 
Missionary  who  had  been  greatly  esteemed  and 
beloved,  both  by  his  colleagues,  and  by  all 
the  people.  About  the  same  time,  the  terrific 
eruption  took  place  at  Fonua  Lei,  of  which  an 
account  has  already  been  given.  For  more  than 
two  weeks  the  islands  of  Haafuluhao  were  rocked, 
night  and  day,  by  the  most  alarming  earthquakes. 
During  part  of  that  time,  the  shocks  recurred 
at  intervals  of  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The 
inhabitants  knew  not  what  might  happen  at  any 
moment,  and  the  stoutest-hearted  quailed  in  the 
presence  of  phenomena  so  grand  and  awe-inspiring. 
All  these  various  occurrences  were  overruled  and 
accompanied   by  the  power  of    the   Holy   Spirit, 
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until  the  question  came  earnestly  from  hundreds 
of  the  people,  "  What  must  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  " 

Upon  landing  at  Neiafu  we  were  cordially  wel- 
comed by  the  people,  and  we  found  the  Rev.  Peter 
Turner,  almost  worn  out  by  the  incessant  toils  and 
excitements  of  the  previous  few  months.  Day  and 
night  he  had  been  ministering  the  Word  of  Life ; 
and  for  weeks  together  he  had  been  absent  from 
his  home,  visiting  all  the  towns  and  islands  in 
succession,  that  he  might,  by  his  personal  labour 
and  oversight,  direct,  or  check,  where  necessary,  the 
outburst  of  religious  feeling  that  was  sweeping  over 
the  entire  population. 

Although  the  Tonguese  are  naturally  a  very 
stately  and  reserved  people,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  such  an  extensive  religious  movement, 
embracing  all  ranks  and  every  description  of  cha- 
racter, should  be  entirely  free  from  objectionable 
features.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  of  real  good 
done  was  great  and  indisputable.  Many  of  the 
worst  adversaries  of  the  truth  were  truly  converted ; 
and  not  a  few  of  these  very  men  are  now  employed, 
as  Christian  ministers  and  teachers,  on  important 
Stations  in  their  own  land,  or  else  in  Fiji,  Samoa, 
and  in  other  regions. 
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The  town  of  Neiafu— Study  of  the  language — First  Tonguese  sermon — Sketch  of 
Jone  Fifita—  Faubula,  the  son  of  the  King  of  Lakemba — Vavau  in  1846 — A 
Sabbath  day's  labour — Calls  for  help — Variety  of  Missionary  occupations — 
Administration  of  Medicine — Tonguese  doctors — Instances  of  their  skill — Visit 
and  letter  of  Professor  Harvey — "Protestant  Missions  Medical  Aid  Society  " — 
Boat-building — Missionary  Journal — Chapel-opening  at  Toula — A  visit  to  Ho- 
loga — Tonguese  Palanquin — Inauguration  of  oil  contributions — Mode  of  burying 
foreigners  at  Toula — The  God  of  Makave — Missionary  tour  to  out-stations — 
Various  services — Huga,  and  its  cavern  and  Bay — Niuababu — Singular  cavern 
—  Native  tradition — Lord  Byron's  poem  of  the  "  Island  " — Cave  at  Falevai — 
Return  to  Neiafu — Sacramental  service. 

Standing  upon  ground  reputed  sacred  in  heathen 
times,  the  town  of  Neiafu  was  of  considerable  note, 
and  it  was  resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  neutral  territory, 
in  the  wars  of  Haafuluhao.  Its  chief  importance, 
however,  in  modern  days,  has  resulted,  like  that  of 
Nukualofa  in  Tongatabu,  from  its  facilities  for  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  and  from  the  concentration 
thither  of  Mission  families  and  their  influence. 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  valley,  stretching  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Talau,  and  that  which  overhangs 
Neiafu  Tahi.  The  immediate  site  of  the  town  lies 
behind  a  small  cove  facing  Neiafu  Bay,  in  which 
stand  several  large  hala  folaus,  or  canoe  sheds,  into 
which  the  sea- going  Kalias  are  drawn  for  shelter 
from  the  sun.  These  sheds  resemble  in  form,  but 
only  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  those  that  cover  ships 
while  in  course  of  construction  in  our  English 
naval  yards.  Ascending  the  rising  ground  behind 
these  sheds,  the  path  passes  between  the  obis  of  the 
king,  and  those  of  several  of  the  principal  chiefs. 
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Beyond  these  stands  the  Bou  valu,  a  large  open 
building  devoted  to  the  reception  of  strangers,  and 
to  the  transaction  of  all  public  business.  Around 
this  place  there  is  a  malae,  or  grassy  sward,  of 
several  acres  in  extent,  fringed  by  cocoa-nut  and 
cedar  trees;  the  prospect  being  bounded  on  the 
right  by  the  hill  of  Neiafu,  at  the  foot  of  which  lies 
a  burial-ground,  where  the  remains  of  two  mission- 
aries have  been  interred,  near  the  tombs  of  the 
leading  native  families. 

Proceeding  a  little  further  inland,  the  Chapel  is 
reached.  That  which  stood  there  in  1846,  mea- 
sured one  hundred  feet  by  forty-five.  Turning 
from  thence  to  the  left  by  a  road  leading  towards 
Talau,  the  Mission  premises  were  soon  reached. 
These  consisted,  at  the  time  specified,  of  a  large 
printing-  office,  containing  three  presses  with  all 
their  necessary  apjmrtenances ;  and  beyond  that 
building  lay  the  dwellings  required  for  three  Mis- 
sion families.  These  were  erected  upon  separate 
abis,  or  allotments  of  gardening  land,  the  whole 
being  surrounded  by  a  neat  native  fence,  with  a 
magnificent  row  of  large  orange -trees  lining  the 
entire  frontage  to  the  road. 

After  the  bustle  of  landing  our  stores  was  over, 
the  active  duties  of  Mission  life  immediately  com- 
menced. Among  these,  the  acquirement  of  the 
language  was  felt  to  be  the  thing  of  greatest  im- 
portance. We  had  not  been  idle  in  this  matter 
since  reaching  the  islands  :  but  still,  in  the  pre- 
vailing religious  excitement,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  labour  devolving  upon  our  senior  col- 
league, Mr.  Turner,  we  saw  abundant  reason  for 
prosecuting  its  study  with  unsparing  diligence. 
We  longed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  religious 
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instruction  of  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  To 
this  end  we  resolved  to  acquire  it  entirely  from  the 
natives.  And  being  convinced  that  mingling  a 
great  deal  with  the  native  children,  would  be  the 
speediest  way  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
simple  and  ordinary  modes  of  expression,  with  a 
clear  pronunciation,  I  accordingly  went  very  much 
amongst  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  gladly  em- 
braced the  kind  aid  offered  by  Kalisitiane  Tutoe, 
the  chief  judge  of  Yavau,  who  devoted  two  hours 
every  day  to  my  instruction  in  the  language.  The 
result  was,  that  by  the  end  of  three  weeks,  I  had 
composed  a  short  sermon  in  Tonguese,  and  on  the 
following  Lord's-day  conducted  the  service,  with 
the  exception  of  the  extempore  prayers,  at  a  village 
called  Makave.  On  the  way  thither  I  was  accom- 
panied by  a  few  of  our  best  Christian  teachers. 
Among  these  were  Jone  Tinta,  and  Jone  Eaubula. 
When  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village  of 
Makave,  Fifita  stayed  our  further  progress  by 
asking  whether  we  might  not  pause  and  pray  that 
God  would  assist  His  Missionary  servant,  and  also 
bless  the  word  about  to  be  delivered.  The  proposal 
was  no  sooner  made  than  acted  upon.  We  imme- 
diately knelt  down  by  the  roadside  under  the  shade 
of  the  overhanging  trees,  while  Pifita  poured  forth 
a  beautiful  and  powerful  prayer.  He  prayed  that 
the  Lord  would  "  soften  His  servant's  mouth," — 
meaning  that  He  would  enable  him  to  speak  with 
ease  and  correctness  ;  and  also  that  He  would  open 
the  hearts  of  the  people  to  receive  the  truth  spoken. 
After  such  a  preparation,  it  seems  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  service  was  a  time  of  blessing,  as 
well  as  of  mental  excitement  and  trial.  It  was  a 
truly  small,  and  no  doubt  a  feeble  beginning ;  but 
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from  that  Sabbath-day,  and  during  nine  years  after- 
wards, the  writer  never  failed  to  preach  to  the  Ton- 
guese  the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ  "  in  their 
own  tongue,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three 
occasions  when  laid  aside  by  sickness.  Our  first 
extempore  attempt  was  made  at  Leimatua,  at  the 
watch-night  service  at  the  close  of  the  same  year ; 
and  we  never  had  occasion  after  that  time  to  read 
any  of  our  discourses  to  the  natives.  We  do  not 
mention  these  things  by  way  of  boasting,  but  as  an 
encouragement  to  all  young  Missionaries,  who  may 
be  tempted  to  be  disheartened  while  learning  a 
foreign  tongue.  Our  advice  would  be  to  all  such, 
to  learn  from  the  natives  and  not  from  Europeans, 
and  to  begin  by  speaking  with  and  amongst  the  chil- 
dren, while  careful  at  the  same  time  to  secure  the 
aid  of  some  native  of  known  ability  to  guide  and 
correct  their  studies. 

Jone  Fifita  was  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character 
and  ability.  As  a  public  speaker,  he  was  possessed 
of  many  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  polished,  but 
yet  natural  orator.  His  religious  character  likewise 
was  bright  and  consistent  in  the  highest  degree.  In 
person  he  was  considered  much  below  the  Tongue  se 
standard  of  height  and  physical  development. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  been  noted,  in  heathen  times, 
as  a  great  champion  in  all  pugilistic  and  gymnastic 
feats.  He  was  also  an  oracle  in  traditional  lore, 
and  in  his  knowledge  of  the  mekes  and  ulas,  or 
songs  and  dances  of  the  country.  After  his  conver- 
sion, his  natural  powers  were  sacredly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  Christ.  He  loved  the  society  of  the 
Missionaries,  and  he  profited  more  than  most  of  his 
companions  under  their  instructions.  He  soon  ac- 
quired large  and  correct  views  of  Scripture  truth  ; 
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and,  considering  the  slender  advantages  he  enjoyed, 
from  having  only  become  a  Christian  in  his  old  age, 
his  general  knowledge  was  extensive.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  a  remarkably  clear  and  quick  reasoning 
faculty,  an  excellent  memory,  a  fine  chaste  diction, 
with  the  most  wonderful  flow  of  language ;  and  a 
mellifluous  and  powerful  delivery.  All  these 
qualities  were  accompanied  by  a  natural  impetu- 
osity of  manner,  and  appeal,  that  made  his  public 
ministrations  both  highly  interesting  and  profitable. 

His  peculiar  gifts  of  mind,  and  his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  native  history  and  customs, 
qualified  him  for  special  usefulness  to  the  Mission- 
aries, both  in  reducing  the  language  to  its  present 
scientific  arrangement,  and  in  translating  the  Eible 
into  the  native  tongue.  During  the  whole  period 
of  our  Mission  life  we  had  constant  intercourse 
with  him ;  but  especially  so  during  a  three  years' 
residence  in  Vavau.  All  who  knew  him,  will  bear 
us  out  in  saying,  that  he  was  one  of  the  choicest  of 
those  good  and  able  men,  whom  God  has  raised  up 
among  the  Tonguese  themselves,  to  be  the  teachers 
and  the  messengers  of  the  churches.  In  his  later 
years,  Fifita  resided  at  Hoofoa,  in  Tonga- 
tabu,  where  he  died,  bearing  a  most  happy  and 
triumphant  testimony  to  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus." 

The  early  religious  history  of  Jone  Paubula,  who 
is  now  regularly  employed  as  a  native  Minister, 
affords  an  example  of  many  similar  cases  of  con- 
version, in  which  great  sacrifices  have  been  made 
on  the  part  of  the  converts,  rather  than  that  they 
should  remain  in  heathenism.  He  is  the  son  of 
Tuiniyau,  the  King  of  Lakemba,  in  Eiji.  Under 
the  ministrations  of  Messrs.  Cross  and  Cargill,  he 
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professed  Christianity ;  and,  after  a  while,  was  truly 
converted.  His  heathen  relatives  then  tried  by 
various  means  to  force  from  him  a  recantation 
of  his  religion.  But,  rather  than  yield  before  their 
persecutions,  or  to  their  persuasions,  he  embraced 
an  opportunity  that  presented,  of  making  his  escape 
to  the  Friendly  Islands,  where  he  knew  he  would 
be  permitted  to  worship  God  in  peace.  Although 
often  solicited  since  then  to  return  to  Lakemba, 
where  he  would  at  once  be  assigned  no  mean  sta- 
tion among  the  ruling  chiefs,  he  has  steadily  refused; 
preferring  rather  to  hold  the  sacred  office  of  a  Minis- 
ter in  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  to  labour  for  the 
spiritual  benefit  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
his  early  religious  impressions  were  fostered  and 
ripened  into  maturity.  Faubula  was  a  great 
favourite  with  us,  in  all  our  Missionary  boating 
expeditions.  He  was  intrepid,  skilful,  and  hearty. 
He  was  also  possessed  of  a  fund  of  natural  vivacity 
and  wit,  which  enabled  myself  and  the  boatman,  who 
always  accompanied  me,  to  pass  pleasantly  many 
an  hour  upon  the  sea,  under  a  blazing  sun,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  wearisome  enough. 

Vavau  contained,  when  we  arrived,  nearly  three 
thousand  church  members.  There  were  thirty-two 
preaching-places,  seventeen  of  which  were  reached 
by  water.  The  others  varied  in  distance,  from  the 
Mission  station,  from  two  to  ten  miles.  Having 
no  horses,  at  that  time,  the  labours  of  the  Mission- 
aries were  extremely  exhausting.  The  inland 
journeys  were  commenced  before  sunrise,  and  pur- 
sued during  the  cool  of  the  morning ;  but,  whilst 
thus  avoiding  one  evil,  another  was  encountered, 
equally  great,  if  not  worse.  The  roads,  in  most  places, 
were  no  better  than  footpaths  through  the  long 
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grass  and  brushwood  ;  and,  everything  being  satu- 
rated with  the  heavy  dew  of  the  previous  night, 
one  could  not  proceed  far  on  a  journey,  before  being 
thoroughly  drenched.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been 
quite  as  comfortable,  in  some  instances,  to  have 
waded  through  a  river,  as  to  push  a  way  through 
the  long  grass,  and  other  prolific  vegetation 
encroaching  upon  the  road,  laden  with  glistering 
dew.  The  arrangement  for  a  Sunday's  work,  was 
usually  something  like  the  following :— Breakfast 
about  four  a.m.  Then  walk  to  the  most  distant 
place  for  the  day,  say  nine  or  ten  miles.  Preach 
there  at  nine  o'clock.  Refreshment  after  service, 
and  then  a  walk  of  a  few  miles,  under  a  vertical 
sun,  to  the  second  preaching-place,  where  service 
would  be  held  at  one  o'clock  p.m.  Prom  thence 
another  village  would  be  reached,  in  time  for  a 
third  service,  about  four  o'clock  p.m.  All  this 
done,  the  exhausted  man  would  arrive  at  home 
again,  a  little  after  sunset.  Destructive  as  these 
labours  were  of  health,  in  such  a  climate,  they  were 
the  necessary  result  of  two  men  attempting  to 
do  what  would  have  fully  taxed  the  strength  and 
time  of  even  four. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  wrhich  often- 
times the  cry  comes  from  distant  Mission-stations 
for  additional  help.  A  Missionary  brother,  more 
vigorous  than  his  fellow-labourers,  is  left  standing 
alone  at  his  post,  after  all  the  others  have  been 
removed  by  sickness  or  death.  He  only  out  of  the 
number  is  left  to  pastorize  the  famishing  thousands 
around.  Innumerable  cares  of  the  churches  crowd 
upon  him;  journeys  are  multiplied  ;  religious  services 
are  increased ;  the  very  hours  of  necessary  repose 
are  diminished ;  while,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
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earnest  Missionary  endeavours  to  overtake  the 
additional  demands  made  npon  him.  But,  too 
soon,  he  is  made  aware  how  all  this  tells  upon 
his  physical  and  mental  state.  He  feels  stealing 
upon  him  a  deep  and  dreary  foreboding  of  prema- 
ture exhaustion  ;  in  the  midst  of  which  he  indites 
a  wailing  cry  for  help  to  Christian  hearts  and 
hands,  in  his  far-off  native  land.  He  thinks, — 
and  is  he  not  right  in  so  thinking  ? — that  for  him 
to  die  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  would  be  an  indivi- 
dual gain ;  but  that  the  Church  at  large  will  not 
be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  should  it  permit  a 
needless  sacrifice  of  Missionary  life,  when,  by  even 
ordinary  exertions,  or,  if  need  be,  a  little  more 
sacrifice,  relays  of  labourers  might  be  afforded. 
Never,  then,  let  these  calls  be  unheeded.  They 
are  the  cries  of  men  panting,  and  sometimes  dying, 
under  enervating  and  multiplied  toils  that  far 
exceed  their  strength.  Let  the  least  possible  delay 
occur  before  every  such  entry  as,  "  One  Mission- 
ary wanted,"  be  erased  from  Missionary  Reports, 
by  an  immediate  supply.  Failure  in  this  duty 
will,  most  likely,  entail  something  akin  to  blood- 
guiltiness  upon  the  Church,  and,  by  just  so  much 
supineness  and  neglect,  will  unquestionably  retard 
the  universal  spread  of  the  Gospel. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  Stations  such 
as  the  Friendly  Islands,  many  other  duties  devolve 
upon  Missionaries,  besides  those  of  a  strictly  minis- 
terial character.  The  absence  of  a  European  popu- 
lation, and  the  total  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
concerning  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  in  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Mission,  necessitated  the  per- 
formance of  labour  which  the  Missionaries  would 
otherwise  have  been  under  no  obligation  to  under- 
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take.  They  had  to  superintend  the  building  of 
chapels  and  houses,  and  in  great  part  to  make,  and 
fix,  with  their  own  hands,  doors,  windows,  and  all 
internal  arrangements  and  fittings.  Where  a 
printing- office  was  established,  as  in  Vavau,  the 
labour  of  that  department  had  to  be  done  by 
themselves,  until  natives  were  instructed. 

What  was  still  more  serious,  they  had  to  be 
their  own  family  doctors  under  all  contingencies, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  they  dispensed  medicine 
largely  among  the  sick  natives.  To  this  very 
important  branch  of  Missionary  work,  two 
hours  were  devoted  each  day,  at  every  Mission 
residence  throughout  the  Eriendly  Islands.  The 
Missionaries  considered  the  art  of  healing  the  body, 
or  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  the  dying,  as  second 
only  to  that  of  saving  the  soul.  Medicinal  science, 
therefore,  and  the  elementary  principles  of  surgery, 
were  studied  by  them,  next  to  the  Bible  itself. 
Some  may  think  that  it  is  undesirable  to  unite  the 
two  professions  of  doctor  and  minister  in  one  per- 
son. It  has  been  said  that  if  we  attempt  to  engraft 
the  medical  profession  upon  the  higher  and  nobler 
one  of  divinity,  we  shall,  "  at  the  same  time,  spoil 
a  divine  and  make  a  quack."  *  In  Tonga,  facts 
disprove  this.  Incalculable  benefit  has  accrued 
from  the  course  adopted  in  devoting  attention 
daily  at  the  Mission  residences  to  the  medical 
wants  of  the  natives.  And,  although  the  Mission- 
aries would  lay  no  titular  claim  to  the  "  pro- 
fession "  of  medicine,  they  would  very  stoutly  and 
properly  maintain  the  untold  value  of  their  exten- 
sive and  successful  "  practice."  Thousands  of 
natives,  every  year,  have  been  glad  to  avail  them- 

*  See  Dr.  M'Gowan,  in  "  Conference  on  Missions,"  p.  275. 
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selves  of  medical  Missionary  skill :  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  have  confessed  to  the  general 
efficacy  of  the  treatment  received,  by  the  entire 
abandonment  of  many  of  the  quackeries  of  their 
own  professional  doctors. 

These  Tonguese  doctors,  or  kau  faitoo,  were  a 
distinct  class  who  confined  the  knowledge  of  their 
art  to  their  own  families,  and  thus  made  the 
employment,  which  was  lucrative,  hereditary.  The 
practice  they  followed  was  a  combination  of  sorcery, 
and  superstitious  ceremony,  with  the  administra- 
tion of  herbal  medicines,  or  the  external  application 
of  medicated  oils,  or  pounded  leaves.  Unquestion- 
ably, their  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  herbs  was  considerable ;  but,  not  unfrequently, 
fatal  results  ensued  from  their  prescriptions.  Some- 
times, in  heathen  days,  these  occurred  by  design, 
and  at  all  times  their  administration  might  be 
accompanied  by  serious  accident.  For  the  sake  of 
securing  greater  secrecy,  the  herbs  are  often 
gathered  during  the  darkness  of  night.  Hence 
cases  have  been  known,  in  which  a  deadly  poison 
has  thus  become  mixed  with  the  intended  medicine, 
and  the  patient  has  been  destroyed.  For  the  relief 
of  local  pain,  the  natives  are  great  believers  in  the 
soothing  and  curative  powers  of  proper  external 
manipulation  and  friction,  as  well  as  in  a  liberal 
depletion,  by  small  gashes,  made  over  the  afflicted 
part,  after  the  style  of  "  cupping."  In  rheumatic 
affections,  and  pains  of  a  kindred  nature,  the 
natives  employ  medicated  embrocations,  which,  I 
believe,  are  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Seemann  as  in  use  among  the  Fijians.* 

In  setting  limbs,  a  few  of  the  Tonguese  doctors 

*  "  Viti,"  by  Dr.  Seemann,  p.  340. 
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were  really  skilful;   and  this  may  be  also  said  of 
them,  in  regard  to  a  few  severe  and  delicate  surgical 
operations  which  they  do  not  hesitate  to  perform. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  they  never 
attempted  amputations  more  serious  than  those  of 
the  fingers  ;  and  these  were  often  effected  in  a  most 
rude  and  barbarous  manner,  by  either  hacking  and 
sawing  them  off  with  the  edge  of  a  sharp  shell,  or, 
in  modern  times,  by  the  use  of  knives  or  carpenters' 
chisels.     Two  instances  illustrative  of  these  state- 
ments may  be  here  given.     The  first  is  that  of  a 
woman,    who  came  one  day  to  the   Mission  dis- 
pensary, with  a  diseased  finger.     It  had  begun  to 
mortify;  and    I  told  her  that    she  must  have  it 
amputated    at    once.      To  this  she  assented,  and 
expressed  a  desire  that  I   should  do  it  there  and 
then.     I  told  her  that  I  was  both  unwilling  and 
unable  to  do  it  myself,  but  referred  her  to  a  native 
doctor.    Accordingly,  she  went  to  one  immediately, 
and,   waiting  patiently    until   he   had    sharpened 
a  tool  for  the  occasion,  the  mallet  and  chisel  dis- 
posed of  the  little  member  at  a  single  stroke.    Such 
wounds  were  always  healed  by  cauterization. 

The  second  example  of  surgical  skill  we  shall 
adduce,  was  more  refined  and  complicated.  The 
writer  was  called  upon,  in  common  with  other  Mis- 
sionaries, during  a  native  war  in  the  year  1852,  to 
attend  many  cases  of  gunshot,  and  other  dangerous 
woivnds.  Among  the  number,  we  were  summoned 
to  visit  Joeli  Mafileo,  the  Governor  of  Haabai,  who 
had  been  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  musket-ball.  The  ball  had  passed  com- 
pletely through  the  joint ;  shattering  the  bones 
most  severely.  When  we  arrived,  we  found 
that  the  native   doctors  had  already  dressed   the 
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wound,  and  we  therefore  contented  ourselves  by 
administering  some  needful  medicine.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  patient,  however,  was  slow ;  and  very 
unfavourable  symptoms  appeared  from  time  to 
time.  At  length,  one  of  H.M.  ships  of  war  arrived 
at  the  island,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  we 
requested  the  surgeon  to  examine  the  wound,  and 
give  his  opinion.  He  accordingly  did  so,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  it  was  a  case  in  which  no 
European  surgeon  would  hesitate  for  an  instant. 
The  injury  done  was  so  extensive,  that  he  con- 
sidered the  arm  must  ultimately  be  lost,  if  not 
the  life  of  the  patient.  Mafileo,  however,  would 
not  hear  of  amputation.  The  native  doctors  there- 
fore continued  the  treatment  of  the  case,  declaring 
their  conviction  that  they  would  save  both  the  arm 
and  the  life  of  the  patient.  After  the  lapse  of  several 
months,  a  cure  was  fully  effected.  When  we  left 
the  islands,  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  war  in  which  Mafileo  received  his  wound  ;  but 
he  was  then  well  and  hearty.  Although  he  could  not 
use  his  arm,  he  was  saved  the  pain  of  dismember- 
ment, and  had  avoided  an  unsightliness  from  which 
the  proud  native  mind  instinctively  shrinks.  The 
Tonguese  would  rather  die  than  submit  to  the  loss 
of  a  limb  by  amputation;  although,  as  we  have 
seen,  they  are  by  no  means  nice  about  sacrificing  a 
joint  or  two  of  the  fingers. 

While  upon  this  subject  of  medical  Missionary 
effort,  we  may  say  that  various  English  Protestant 
Missions  abroad  have  been  greatly  indebted  for  aid 
in  this  department,  to  the  Christian  testimony,  and 
benevolent  liberality,  of  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
scientific  ability,  who  visited  the  Eriendly  Islands 
and  Eiji,  during  the  year  1855,  in  the  prosecution 
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of  scientific  researches.  This  gentleman  was  Dr. 
W.  Ii.  Harvey,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  &c,  &c,  whom  the  writer  had 
the  pleasure,  as  well  as  honour,  of  entertaining  for 
a  short  time  on  the  island  of  Lifuka,  in  Haabai. 

Convinced,  by  his  own  observation,  of  the 
importance  and  extent  of  the  medical  aid  afforded 
by  the  Missionaries  in  those  islands,  Dr.  Harvey 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  friend,  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq., 
E.B.S.,  E.L.S.,  &c,  of  London,  suggesting  the 
establishment  of  a  "  Polynesian  Medical  Aid 
Society.''  This  suggestion,  accompanied  by  a  kind 
pecuniary  gift,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
"Protestant  Missions'  Medical  Aid  Society,"  hav- 
ing for  its  President  the  Bight  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  N.  B.  Ward,  Esq.,  treasurer; 
and  Henry  Deane,  Esq.,  honorary  secretary.  This 
Society  has  already  done  great  service,  by  sending 
valuable  grants  of  medicine  and  simple  surgical 
instruments,  through  various  Missionary  Societies, 
to  remote  and  necessitous  Stations,  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  thus  extending  its  beneficial  influence 
far  beyond  those  South  Sea  Missions,  for  which 
it  was  primarily  originated.  Dr.  Harvey's  inter- 
esting letter  was  dated  from  Tongatabu,  July 
29th,  1855,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  making  a 
few  extracts  from  it.  The  entire  communication 
is  well  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  interested  in  Mis- 
sionary work  in  the  South  Sea  Islands ;  but  our 
space  forbids  a  reprint  of  the  whole.* 

Dr.  Harvev  writes  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  become  much  interested  in  the  Mission- 
ary work  which  is  now  going  on  in  these  Islands, 

*  See  "  Wesleyan  Missionary  Notices,"  for  February,  1856. 
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since  I  have  seen  for  myself  some  of  the  fruits 
already  gathered  in  by  the  Wesleyan  Missionary 
Society  here.  Yon  know  my  predilections  are  not 
in  favour  of  sectarianism,  and  hitherto  I  have 
abstained  from  supporting  any  but  the  Missionary 
Societies  of  the  English  Church ;  nor  should  I  now 
depart  from  this  line  of  conduct,  did  I  regard  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  as  a  sectarian  body. 
Here,  at  least,  the  Mission  is  conducted  in  a  truly 
catholic  spirit ;  the  natives  hear  only  the  plain 
unadulterated  Gospel  which  we  all  receive,  nor 
would  they  be  aware  (but  for  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit  Mission  among  them)  of  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences which  have  rent  the  Christian  Church.  The 
Missionaries  take  the  New  Testament  in  their 
hand,  and  expound  the  truths  of  Christianity,  in 
their  fulness  and  broadness,  without  troubling  the 
natives  with  curious  questions  and  speculations. 
They  have  also  translated  into  Tonguese  an 
abridgment  of  our  noble  Liturgy,  which  is  always 
used  in  the  chapel  service.  The  result  has  been 
the  total  extinction  of  Heathenism  in  these  Islands, 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  manners  truly  won- 
derful, considering  the  short  time  that  the  Mission 

has  been    established Now  they  are  a    quiet, 

peaceable,  and  well-ordered  Christian  community ; 
and  many  have  given  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the 
reality  of  their  conversion,  and  have  become  able 
assistants  to  the  Missionaries  in  carrying  on  the 

work  of  Christianization 

"  So  far  for  my  preface  ;  and  now  for  my  main 
object,  which,  when  I  have  stated  the  case,  will 
explain  my  reason  for  writing  all  this  to  you, 
instead  of  to  some  other  of  my  friends.  I  find 
that  the  Missionaries  here,  and  at  the  other  Sta- 
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tions,  are  in  the  habit  of  distributing,  at  an  almost 
nominal  charge,  large  quantities  of  medicines ; 
which  medicines  are  entirely  provided  by  these 
devoted  men  out  of  their  slender  pittances.  The 
funds  of  the  parent  Society,  though  large,  are  so 
overburdened,  (as  you  may  see  by  the  Annual 
Reports,  in  which  the  Society  is  always  some 
thousands  in  debt  to  its  Treasurers,)  that  no  assist- 
ance can  be  given  in  this  respect.  The  Mission- 
aries, therefore,  must  continue  to  bear  this  expense 
themselves,  or  see  the  poor  creatures  round  them 
suffering  and  dying  without  assistance.  I  need 
hardly  add,  that  the  ability  to  minister  to  the  dis- 
eased is  a  valuable  aid  to  a  Missionary's  more  espe- 
cial work ;  and,  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  so  great  an 
aid,  that  all  persons  educated  for  Missionary  work 
ought  to  receive  a  proper  medical  training ;  and, 
if  possible,  medicines  ought  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Missionary  in  such  quantities  as  to  enable  him  to 
distribute  gratuitously  in  cases  of  necessity.  At 
present,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  medicine- chest 
is  a  very  serious  annual  expense,  and  particularly 
so  as  the  Missionary  is  often  obliged  to  purchase 
in  Sydney,  at  the  extravagant  colonial  prices. 

"  Now,  my  object  is  to  try  whether  we  cannot  raise, 
among  our  personal  friends,  a  small  fund,  which 

might  be  expended  by  you  or  by  Mr.  Deane I 

think  we  might  raise  enough  to  afford,  at  least,  a  sup- 
ply, for  a  year  or  two,  to  this  and  to  the  Fijian  Mis- 
sion ;  and  should  the  funds,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
prove  greater  than  we  look  for,  then  perhaps  we 
might  establish  a  little  '  Polynesian  Medical  Aid  So- 
ciety,' through  which  agency  an  annual  contribution 
of  medicines  might  be  sent  to  the  Missionaries,  who 
would  then  be  enabled  to  distribute  gratuitously." 
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Independent  and  unsolicited  testimony  like  this, 
to  the  results  and  continued  successes  of  Christian 
Missions,  and  aid  from  such  a  source,  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  cheer  the  hearts  of  labourers  abroad,  and 
to  satisfy  the  Christian  public  at  home,  that  the 
schemes  of  Missionary  philanthropy  are  neither 
Utopian  nor  abortive. 

In  duties  like  those  already  named,  all  the 
spare  time  of  South  Sea  Missionaries  is  amply  oc- 
cupied. Spare  time,  indeed,  they  have  none,  if  we 
are  to  speak  with  strict  accuracy.  Prom  before 
daybreak  until  long  after  the  sun  has  set,  each  day 
is  crowded  with  a  variety  of  cares  and  occupations. 
All  who  have  spent  any  time  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  Mission  work,  can  fully  understand  and 
endorse  the  apostolic  saying,  "  We  labour,  working 
with  our  own  hands;"  and,  " These  hands  have 
ministered  to  my  necessities." 

One  of  the  earliest  employments,  in  which  we 
learnt  how  to  handle  carpenters'  tools,  was  that  of 
building  a  whale-boat,  to  carry  us  to  those  places 
which  could  only  be  reached  by  sea.  The  boat 
already  on  the  station  was  not  sea-worthy,  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  risk  myself  in  small  native  canoes. 
Accordingly  I  enlisted  the  aid  of  an  American,  called 
John  Kelly,  who  worked  as  a  compositor  in  the 
Vavau  printing-office.  "Kelly," I  said  one  day,  "do 
you  think  that  you  and  I  could  build  a  whale- 
boat  ?"  His  reply  was,  "  Well,  I  guess  an  American 
can  do  as  much  with  a  jack-knife  as  anybody  else." 
So  we  set  to  work,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
we  built  and  launched  a  very  good  boat,  twenty- 
four  feet  long.  It  subsequently  carried  me  safely 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  through  storms  and 
dangers,  while  visiting  our  Mission  stations. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  give  lengthy  extracts  from 
our  personal  Missionary  journal;  but  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  giving,  here  and  elsewhere, 
such  only  as  will  illustrate  the  ordinary  routine  of 
Mission  work. 

Sunday,  November  28th,  1846. — Left  Neiafu  in 
my  boat  before  daylight  to  visit  two  small  islands 
called  Ofu  and  Oloua.  Pelt  very  unwell  before 
starting,  and,  having  been  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
shower,  feared  the  results  might  be  serious.  But, 
before  reaching  the  first  place,  I  was  considerably 
better,  and  preached  with  great  liberty  from  Heb.  ix. 
24.  Had  some  refreshment  immediately  after  the 
service,  and  then  sailed  for  the  other  island  of  Oloua. 
Here  we  met  with  but  few  people,  and  those  who 
were  present  at  the  preaching  seemed  very  indifferent 
and  lifeless.     Returned  to  Neiafu  about  sunset. 

Thursday,  March  4th,  1847. — This  day  has  been 
appointed  for  the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  in  Toula, 
a  small  village  about  two  miles  from  Neiafu.  I 
accordingly  accompanied  Mr.  Turner  in  the  Mission 
boat.  Mrs.  Turner,  Mrs.  West,  and  our  infant  boy 
also  went  with  us.  I  opened  the  services  of  this 
sanctuary  with  singing  and  prayer;  after  which 
Mr.  Turner  preached,  from  Matthew  xii.  6,  a  very 
instructive  and  useful  sermon.  Other  religious 
meetings  were  held  during  the  course  of  the  clay. 
One  of  these  was  continued  until  midnight, — a 
practice  I  very  much  deprecate.  We  then  retired, 
but  sought  sleep  in  vain.  The  heat  was  most  op- 
pressive, and  we  had  the  discomfort  attendant  upon 
a  full  serenade  of  musquitoes  until  daylight.  As 
the  sun  rose,  we  held  another  meeting  for  prayer ; 
and  then,  having   been   plentifully    regaled    with 
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refreshments  by  our  kind  entertainers,  we  sailed 
again  for  home. 

March  7th. — Started  at  daybreak  for  Hologa,  a 
place  nine  miles  distant  from  Neiafu.  There  having 
been  heavy  rains  during  the  last  few  days,  the  roads 
were  in  bad  condition.  The  country  is  very  un- 
dulating in  this  direction,  and,  in  some  localities, 
the  rains  having  washed  away  the  alluvial  soil 
from  the  underlying  strata  of  clay,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  keep  one's  footing,  or  make  any  ad- 
vance. We  were  met,  however,  by  a  party  of  men 
from  Hologa,  who,  knowing  the  state  of  the  roads, 
had  brought  afata,  or  rude  palanquin,  on  which  to 
carry  me  forward.  It  was  not  so  stylish  as  those 
of  the  Eastern  continent,  but  it  afforded  a  welcome 
relief  to  wearied  limbs.  It  consisted  of  a  cocoa- 
nut  leaf  mat  doubled,  and  having  a  pole  inserted  at 
each  end.  I  sat  upon  the  mat,  and  was  borne 
along  by  four  men.  The  poor  fellows  had  many  a 
slip,  and  were  bathed  in  perspiration ;  but  they 
would  not  hear  of  my  descending  again  to  walk. 
They  seemed  really  proud  at  having  a  Missionary 
to  carry,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  that  my 
weight  was  nothing  when  compared  to  that  of  my 
venerable  and  portly  colleague,  Mr.  Turner,  for 
whom  they  had  often  done  the  same  kind  service. 
The  delightful  work  of  the  day  amply  made  up 
for  all  the  toil.  Pound  it  very  profitable  to  explain 
the  Scripture  lessons  read.  The  people  seemed 
greatly  interested  ;  and  when  the  service  was  con- 
cluded, and  we  had  retired  to  the  Teacher's  house, 
many  questions  were  asked  on  various  passages 
of  Scripture,  to  all  of  which  I  gave  explanations 
according  to  my  ability. 

Friday,  12th. — To-day  we  have  been  busy  enough 
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in  a  new  and  pleasing  work, — that  of  receiving  con- 
tributions in  cocoa-nnt  oil  from  our  Church  mem- 
bers in  Neiafu  alone,  in  aid  of  the  General  Mission 
Eunds.  Each  separate  group  of  people  advanced, 
bringing  their  contributions  to  the  front  of  the 
Mission  House,  while  singing  some  well-known 
hymn  tune,  or  a  plaintive  native  air  to  suitable 
words,  expressive  of  Christian  experience  and  joy. 
The  sight  was  highly  pleasing  and  suggestive. 
About  one  hundred  and  thirty  gallons  were  received. 
This  is  a  fair  beginning :  and,  as  all  the  places  in 
Haafuluhao  are  engaged  to  do  something,  we  expect 
to  have  a  considerable  quantity  ready,  for  shipment 
to  the  colony,  on  the  arrival  of  the  "  John  Wesley." 
The  few  Englishmen  residing  here  have  also  sent  in 
contributions  of  several  dollars ;  and  their  example 
has  been  followed  by  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  have  had 
the  means  of  obtaining  money  from  ships  and  traders. 
Sunday,  14th. — Preached  this  morning  at  our 
large  chapel  in  Neiafu ;  but,  in  consequence  of  an 
excruciating  headache  and  feverishness,  felt  un- 
equal to  any  great  exertion.  The  weather  extremely 
sultry  and  the  heat  intense.  Having  rested  a  little 
after  service,  I  went  to  an  adjacent  village,  to  preach 
what  may  be  called  a  Missionary  Sermon.  The  ob- 
ject was  to  encourage  the  present  movement  among 
the  natives  for  the  support  and  extension  of  Mis- 
sionary effort  among  themselves,  and  in  surrounding 
islands  in  these  seas.  Our  service  continued  in  the 
midst  of  heavy  rain  and  storm  till  after  sunset.  Being 
thoroughly  exhausted,  Noa  Maui,  one  of  my  boatmen 
who  had  accompanied  me,  would  not  allow  me  to 
walk.  Both  of  us  were  wet  and  weary,  but  he  insisted 
upon  carrying  me  all  the  way  home  on  his  broad 
shoulders.  The  Lord  will  reward  him  in  "  that  day." 
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Wednesday,  17th. — Have  been  ill  since  last  Sun- 
day, but  my  mind  is  kept  peaceful. 

Sunday,  21st. — Still  rather  unwell,  but  went  in 
the  boat  and  fulfilled  my  appointments  at  Bagai- 
motu.  Preached  twice,  and  met  the  members  of 
Society.  I  spoke  to  each  member  individually,  and 
hope  good  was  done.  Returned  home  after  dark. 
The  boatmen  sang  several  hymns  as  we  glided 
along  over  the  rippling  sea,  lighted  on  our  way  by 
the  glorious  beams  of  the  full  moon.  There  are  no 
moonlight  nights  like  this  under  the  murky  skies  of 
our  native  land.  The  scene  was  gorgeous,  and  the 
singing  sounded  exceedingly  fine,  as  it  echoed  and  re- 
echoed from  the  shores  of  the  harbour  on  either  hand. 

Thursday,  25th.— Walked  to  Toula.  The  road 
was  bad,  and  it  rained  nearly  all  the  way.  After 
preaching,  I  visited  a  small  cave  facing  Neiafu 
Bay,  where  all  foreigners,  whether  Europeans  or 
others,  who  died  in  these  islands,  were  formerly 
buried.  The  native  guide  informed  me,  that 
strangers  to  the  land  were  never  buried  in  the 
ordinary  places  of  interment.  They  were  consi- 
dered as  outcasts,  and  their  bodies  were,  therefore, 
brought  to  this  cave  to  be  buried  in  the  sand.  Upon 
any  sudden  rising  of  the  sea,  such  as  occurs  during 
hurricanes,  the  cave  was  liable  to  inundation,  in 
which  case  the  relics  of  the  dead  were  generally 
carried  off  by  the  receding  tide.  There  were  still, 
however,  (when  we  saw  it,)  several  human  bones 
strewing  the  cave,  clearly  indicating  the  purpose  to 
which  it  had  been  devoted  in  heathen  times.  Now, 
through  the  Gospel,  a  better  and  more  generous 
spirit  actuates  these  people,  and  strangers  receive  all 
the  necessary  respect  when  they  die,  by  being  interred 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  in  the  usual  burying- 
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grounds.  While  standing  at  the  month  of  the  cave, 
I  picked  np  a  beantiful  harp-shell,  which  species, 
I  was  told,  was  formerly  worshipped  by  the  people  of 
Makave,  a  village  only  a  few  miles  from  this  place. 

Sunday,  27th. — Departed  in  the  boat,  about  an 
hour  before  daylight,  on  a  tonr  to  all  the  out- 
islands  of  this  group,  to  preach,  and  meet  the 
church  members,  this  being  the  time  of  quarterly 
visitation.  We  passed  through  the  beautiful  boat 
passage  at  Bagaimotu  just  as  the  sun  rose.  The 
scenery  appeared  most  enchanting  in  the  calmness 
and  light  of  the  morning.  We  reached  Oloua 
about  7  a.m.,  and  immediately  after  landing  beat 
the  lali,  or  wooden  drum,  for  Divine  service.  I 
afterwards  spoke  individually  to  each  of  the  mem- 
bers. About  mid-day  we  sailed  to  Ofu.  Having 
preached,  I  met  all  the  male  members.  Held  a 
public  prayer-meeting  in  the  evening  by  lamp  light. 

Monday,  28th. — Neither  my  boatmen  nor  myself 
obtained  much  sleep,  although  greatly  needed  after 
yesterday's  work.  Beat  the  lali  at  sun-rise  to  as- 
semble the  female  members  of  society,  and  spoke  to 
them  individually  as  their  state  seemed  to  require. 
I  must  here  observe  that,  although  in  all  the 
classes  I  observed  a  great  sameness  of  experi- 
ence and  expression,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as 
to  the  real  conversion  of  numbers  of  the  people. 
Still,  many  have  the  form  without  the  power,  and 
we  certainly  want  more  heart-work  among  our 
native  converts.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  classes, 
we  held  a  short  public  prayer-meeting.  Before 
leaving  for  the  next  place,  this  affectionate  people 
brought  us  tangible  expressions  of  their  love,  in 
the  shape  of  baked  pigs,  yams,  oil,  and  sugar-cane, 
for  the  use  of  myself  and  boatmen.     A  portion  of 
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these  we  took  with  us,  and  the  remainder  we 
divided,  according  to  Tonguese  custom,  among 
suitable  parties  in  the  place. 

Immediately  after  disposing  of  the  food,  we  sailed 
for  Tauga,  a  small  but  very  beautiful  island,  on 
which  the  families  of  a  few  fishermen  reside.  We 
reached  it  about  noon.  Our  visit  being  expected, 
the  people  were  all  prepared  for  Divine  service, 
which  was  held  at  once.  After  preaching,  I  met 
the  members,  and  then  started  for  Ovaka  at  two 
o'clock  p.m.  This  latter  place  is  the  most  distant 
of  all  our  preaching- stations  in  Haafuluhao.  Being 
anxious  to  reach  in  the  evening  another  island, 
where  we  had  arranged  to  sleep,  I  did  not  preach 
at  Ovaka.  However,  I  met  all  the  members,  and 
spoke  to  every  individual  on  spiritual  subjects. 
This  occupied  me  fully  until  about  sunset,  when  we 
again  embarked,  and  sailed  for  Huga.  Favoured 
by  a  strong  breeze,  we  reached  the  entrance  to  an 
inlet  or  bay  of  this  island,  of  which  I  had  never 
before  heard.  On  former  visits,  our  boat  had  been 
run  into  a  rough  and  wild-looking  cave,  situated 
towards  the  north-east  end  of  this  island,  where 
there  was  only  space  sufficient  to  prop  the  boat  up 
on  the  rocks,  beyond  the  flow  of  the  tide.  We  were 
generally  carried  through  the  sea,  by  one  of  the 
boatmen,  from  the  interior  of  the  cavern,  to  a  rude 
ladder  hanging  over  the  face  of  the  rocks,  by 
which  alone  we  could  reach  the  surface  of  the  land 
above.  We  were  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  island  had  a  more  convenient  landing-place  in 
the  bay  at  the  south-east  end,  although  it  is 
only  available  at  the  time  of  high  water,  owing 
to  a  reef  stretching  across  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  and  which  is  left  bare  at  low  water.     We 
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arrived  just  in  time  to  pass  without  damaging 
the  boat,  although  we  touched  the  rocks  several 
times  rather  heavily.  Upon  reaching  the  deeper 
water  of  the  bay  itself,  the  boatmen  accompanied 
their  rowing  by  singing  several  plaintive  native 
tauaalos  set  to  religious  words.  The  effect  was 
very  fine  ;  and,  before  we  reached  the  landing-place, 
the  moon  had  thrown  her  brilliant  light  over  the 
peaceful  landscape.  Late  as  it  was,  several  of  the 
Leaders  and  Local  Preachers  were  still  waiting  our 
arrival,  who  conducted  us  to  the  village.  Here  we 
found  that  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  a 
preaching  service.  The  chapel  was  beautifully 
lighted  up,  and  the  people  were  anxiously  waiting 
to  be  called  together.  Having  already  held  four 
religious  services  during  the  day,  and  having  sailed 
above  twenty  miles  under  a  burning  sun,  without 
any  shelter,  I  felt  almost  unequal  to  the  exertion ; 
but,  under  the  circumstances,  I  dare  not  say  no. 
With  considerable  effort  I  preached,  and  concluded 
the  service  about  ten  p.m. 

Tuesday,  29th. — Was  occupied  to-day,  from  day- 
light until  about  noon,  in  meeting  the  members  of 
the  various  classes.  It  was  a  season  of  spiritual 
refreshing,  and  I  trust  that  our  people  were 
quickened  during  these  services.  But,  O,  how 
much  need  here  for  real  heart-work  !  What  need 
for  the  instructions  of  the  Divine  Spirit ! 

After  partaking  of  the  abundant  refreshment 
provided  by  this  kind  and  grateful  people,  we 
sailed  for  Muababu,  where  we  arrived  about 
three  p.m.  Being,  however,  completely  exhausted, 
and  even  ill,  I  could  not  possibly  preach.  After 
meeting  the  male  members  in  the  various  classes, 
I  rested  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 
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Near  the  north-western  extremity  of  this  island 
there  is  a  natural  cavern,  the  only  entrance  to 
which  is  considerahly  under  water,  even  at  the 
lowest  ehh  of  the  tide.  I  believe  this  cave  to  he 
the  same  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Marriner  speaks  in 
his  "  Tonga  Islands,"  and  which  he  states  is 
situated  on  the  western  coast  of  Huga.  The  mis- 
take, as  to  the  locality,  might  easily  he  made 
through  a  lapse  of  memory,  and  owing  to  the  prox- 
imity of  these  two  islands  to  each  other.  At  all 
events,  a  traditionary  history  of  the  hidden  cave 
at  Niuababu  is  given,  which  corresponds  sub- 
stantially with  the  account  of  that  said  to  be  at 
Huga. 

A  certain  chief,  having  become  obnoxious  to  the 
King  of  Vavau,  was  condemned  to  be  taken  out  to 
sea  and  drowned,  while  his  family  and  immediate 
relatives  were  ordered  to  be  massacred.  A  young 
chief,  who  had  long  loved  the  daughter  of  the  con- 
demned man,  hearing  of  the  king's  purpose,  hit 
upon  a  very  singular  scheme  by  which  he  at  once 
saved  the  life  of  his  beloved,  and  secured  her 
for  his  bride.  While  pursuing  his  avocation 
of  fishing,  he  one  day  came  suddenly  upon  a  turtle 
sleeping  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  close  under 
the  cliffs  of  Niuababu.  Alarmed  by  the  approach 
of  the  canoe,  the  turtle  darted  under  water ;  but  the 
young  chief,  determined  on  its  capture,  dived  also, 
and,  following  hard  after  the  creature,  was  led  into 
the  submarine  entrance  through  which  the  turtle 
darted  into  a  large  cavern  above,  where  the  brave 
pursuer  managed  to  secure  his  prize.  Although 
much  astonished  by  the  discovery,  he  kept  the  affair 
a  profound  secret.  But  now  that  the  object  of  his 
long-cherished  affection  was  in  danger,  he  thought 
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this  secret  cavern  would  afford  a  safe  asylum  from 
her  cruel  enemies.  Accordingly,  he  flew  to  her 
abode,  and  offered,  under  the  favouring  darkness, 
to  become  her  deliverer,  if  she  would  only  trust  to 
his  honour,  and  escape  with  him  to  the  hidden  cave. 
She  at  length  consented,  and,  following  his  direc- 
tions, she  dived  after  him  and  rose  within  the  strange 
place,  where  she  remained  concealed  for  a  length  of 
time.  Here  she  was  tended  and  frequently  visited  by 
her  enthusiastic  admirer,  until  a  fitting  opportunity 
came  for  restoring  her  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
making  her  his  wife.  Whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  tradition,  of  the  existence  of  the  cave  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Jone  Faubula,  one  of  my  own  boat's 
crew,  had  once  performed  the  feat  of  entering  it,  but 
could  give  no  particular  description  of  the  interior, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  darkness. 

Lord  Byron  has  wrought  up  this  native  tradi- 
tion, together  with  some  incidents  connected  with 
the  mutiny  of  the  "  Bounty,"  into  one  of  his  least 
offensive,  and  perhaps  least  effective,  poetical  ro- 
mances, entitled  "  The  Island."  If  we  may  judge 
of  the  interior  of  the  cavern  at  Niuababu,  by  the 
appearances  presented  in  another,  on  the  adjoining 
island  of  Palevai,  then  the  description  given  by  the 
poet  will  not  be  an  exaggerated  one  : — 

"  Deep, — deeper  for  an  instant  Neuha  led 
The  way,  then  upward  soared — and  as  she  spread 
Her  arms,  and  flung  the  foam  from  off  her  locks, 
Laughed,  and  the  sound  was  answered  by  the  rocks. 
They  had  gained  a  central  realm  of  earth  again ; 
But  look'd  for  tree  and  field,  and  sky,  in  vain. 
Around  she  pointed  to  a  spacious  cave 
Whose  only  portal  was  the  keyless  wave. 
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"  Wide  it  was  and  high, 
And  showed  a  self-born  Gothic  canopy. 
The  arch,  upreared  by  nature's  architect ; 
The  architrave  some  earthquake  might  erect ; 
The  buttress  from  some  mountain's  bosom  hurl'd, 
When  the  poles  crashed,  and  water  was  the  world ; 
Or  hardened  from  some  earth-absorbing  fire, 
While  yet  the  globe  reek'd  from  its  funeral  pyre  ; 
The  fretted  pinnacle,  the  aisle,  the  nave, 
Were  there,  all  scooped  by  darkness  from  her  cave." 

Unlike  the  cave  at  Niuababu,  that  of  Falevai 
may  be  entered  by  an  ordinary  whaling-boat,  with- 
out even  striking  the  mast,  when  the  weather  is 
moderate  and  the  wind  favourable.     Upon  gaining 
the  interior,  the  visitor  finds  himself  surrounded 
by  beautiful  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof,  and 
descending  the  sides  of  the  cavern,  like  the  tracery 
and  pillars  of  an  old  cathedral.     The  sea  within 
the  cave  is  pellucid  as  the  clearest  crystal,  and  the 
shells  and  fish  below  are  seen  reflected  upwards,  by 
the  light  from  the  entrance  striking  upon  the  white 
sandy  bottom.  At  the  innermost  recess  of  the  cavern, 
there  is  a  ledge  where  a  landing  can  be  effected,  and 
from  whence  a  wide  fissure  extends  back  into  the 
solid  rock.      This  fissure   is   high,    and  contracts 
greatly  as  it  recedes,  so  that  we  could  not  determine 
whether  it  opened  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  land 
above  or  not.     The  bottom  of  the  cleft  is  covered 
with  a  considerable  deposit  of  rich  guano,  indicat- 
ing that  the  cave  is  resorted  to  by  large  numbers 
of  sea-birds.    It  is  certainly  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  so  many  of  these  caverns  should  exist  along 
the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  ITaafuluhao. 

Wednesday,  30th. — Niuababu.  Assembled  the 
female  members  of  Society  in  the  chapel,  and, 
having  addressed  them  individually  and  collect- 
ively, we  afterwards  held  a  public  prayer-meeting, 
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which  was  largely  attended.  We  launched  the 
boat  immediately  after,  and  sailed  to  Ealevai, 
where  we  arrived  about  noon.  After  meeting  the 
male  members,  I  arranged  for  a  preaching  service 
in  the  evening,  which  I  accomplished  with  great 
difficulty  from  want  of  voice. 

Thursday,  31st. — Finished  the  classes  at  day- 
break, and  then  sailed  for  Utugaki,  which  w^e 
reached  about  eleven  a.m.  Here  I  preached  and 
met  the  Society,  and  departed  thence  direct  for 
]STeiafu,  taking  with  us  several  of  the  Teachers 
and  Local  Preachers,  that  we  might  be  present  at 
a  sacramental  service,  appointed  for  to-day,  in  our 
principal  chapel  there.  The  holy  ordinance  was 
administered  to  those  members  only  who  were  of 
long  standing,  and  of  whose  religion  we  had  no 
reason  to  doubt.  It  was  a  most  blessed  and 
profitable  season. 
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Burning  of  Mission  premises — Fracas  with  an  English  captain — Voyages  of  King 
George  to  Samoa — Origin  of  Wesleyan  Mission — Deputation  of  Samoan 
Chiefs  to  Vavau — Second  voyage  of  the  King — Benjamin  Latuseln — His 
labours  in  Samoa — A  murderous  attack — Defence  of  the  King's  conduct — 
Resumption  of  the  Samoan  Mission — Return  of  the  King  to  Tonga — Plots  to 
assassinate  him — Change  of  Administration  in  Vavau — Effects  of  the  Kiug's 
speech — New  code  of  laws — Mission  press  and  publications — Completion  of 
New  Testament  in  Tonguese — Niua  Tobutabu — A  mission  of  mercy — Loss  of 
seventy  natives — Another  mission  to  Uvea — Murder  of  Gogo  and  the  Niua 
Tobutabuans — Sufferings  and  escape  of  the.  queen — Niua  Foou — The  Gospel 
introduced  by  Vavauans — Total  loss  of  a  canoe — Narrow  escape  of  others — 
Progress  of  the  truth — Uvea — Special  message  from  King  George — Rejection 
of  the  Teachers — Conversion  of  Booi — Arrival  of  Romish  Priests — The  Wes- 
leyan chapel  burnt — Pretended  recantation  of  Booi— Steadfastness  of  the 
Native  Teacher — A  Martyr  spirit — Preaching  in  the  woods  —Arrival  of  Maatu 
from  Niua  Tobutabu — Attempts  at  reconciliation  —Plot  for  the  murder  of 
Maatu — Commencement  of  hostilities — Death  of  the  Teacher — Subsequent 
state  of  affairs — Personal  visit  to  Niua  Tobutabu — Night  with  the  musquitoes 
— State  of  the  church  in  Niua  Foou — Uvea— War — Miserable  condition  of  the 
besieged  Protestants — Interview  with  the  King  and  the  French  Priests — Their 
complicity  in  the  war — Escape  of  the  Protestants  to  Vavau — Abandonment 
of  the  Uvean  Mission — Appointment  to  Tongatabu. 


Notwithstanding  the  wonderful  change  that 
had  been  effected  in  the  moral  and  religious  con- 
dition of  the  Vavauans,  there  still  appeared,  at 
times,  in  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  both 
chiefs  and  people,  sufficient  indications  that  much 
had  yet  to  he  done  for  the  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment of  the  native  mind.  Even  in  close  connexion 
with  the  religious  awakenings  already  mentioned, 
events  had  occurred  that  reminded  one  of  the  days 
of  barbarism,  so  recently  passed  away.  The  general 
tone  of  public  character  was  pervaded  by  the  spirit 
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of  Christianity ;  but  there  were  many,  never- 
theless, who  still  remained  heathens  at  heart, 
however  much  they  were  restrained,  by  the  new 
state  of  things,  from  outward  practices  of  super- 
stition and  sin.  We  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised that  the  anger  of  such  persons  was  sometimes 
directed  against  the  Missionaries,  and  that  it  led  to 
the  perpetration  of  serious  offences. 

The  Mission  premises  at  Neiafu  were  twice  set  on 
fire  by  evil- disposed  men.  On  the  first  occasion, 
which  happened  before  our  arrival,  the  Mission 
store  and  the  greater  part  of  its  contents  had  been 
destroyed.  This  act  entailed  upon  the  Mission  great 
pecuniary  loss,  and  was  the  cause  of  serious  priva- 
tions to  the  Mission  families.  The  second  instance 
involved  the  destruction  of  the  dwelling-house  and 
personal  property  of  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Davis,  who 
had  arrived  in  June,  1847,  to  strengthen  the  Mission 
in  Vavau.  A  new  house  having  been  built  for  the 
writer,  Mr.  Davis  occupied  that  which  we  had 
vacated,  it  being  contiguous  to  the  printing  estab- 
lishment, the  oversight  and  working  of  which  was 
to  devolve  more  immediately  upon  him.  He  had 
not  been  settled  many  months  when,  in  the  depth 
of  a  stormy  night,  the  place  was  maliciously  set 
on  fire.  The  whole  range  of  the  Mission  dwellings 
and  outhouses  was  placed  in  imminent  danger,  and 
it  was  only  through  the  ready  aid  proffered  by  num- 
bers of  the  people  that  the  fire  was  limited  to  Mr. 
Davis's  house.  Fire-raising  having  become  a  thing 
of  too  frequent  occurrence  in  the  settlement  of 
native  feuds  in  Vavau,  the  king  had  previously 
issued  a  decree,  declaring  the  crime  punishable  by 
death,  where  it  could  be  proved  that  the  lives  of 
the  inmates  were  aimed  at,  or  were  even  seriously 
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endangered.  The  attempt  on  Mr.  Davis's  house 
was  certainly  of  an  atrocious  description,  and  might 
have  ended  fatally.  So  rapid  was  the  advance  of  the 
flames,  that  he  and  Mrs.  Davis,  awakened  suddenly 
by  the  fierce  crackling  of  the  devouring  element, 
had  barely  time  to  escape  with  life.  The  deed  was 
held  in  the  utmost  detestation  by  the  great  bulk  of 
the  jDeople  ;  but  the  author  of  it  escaped  detection 
for  several  months.  A  singular  train  of  circum- 
stances led,  at  length,  to  the  discovery  of  the  culprit 
and  to  his  arrest  upon  the  charge.  After  trial  and 
conviction,  followed  by  a  full  confession  of  the  crime, 
he  was  sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme  penalty  of 
the  law.  The  day  for  the  execution  was  fixed,  and 
the  king,  who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  at  Vavau, 
ratified  the  sentence,  and  seemed  resolved  to  have  it 
carried  into  effect.  The  Missionaries,  however,  by 
earnest  and  united  entreaties,  prevailed  upon  him 
to  grant  a  commutation  of  the  sentence  into  one 
of  penal  servitude  for  life ;  but  he  would  not  per- 
mit this  fact  to  be  made  known  to  the  young  man 
until  the  very  last  moment.  Accordingly  a  great 
crowd  assembled  on  the  morning  for  the  execution, 
which,  had  it  taken  place,  would  have  been  the  first 
since  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  pro- 
found silence  and  solemnity  that  prevailed,  pre- 
sented a  most  favourable  contrast  to  the  abominable 
scenes  that  attend  English  executions.  When  the 
prisoner  had  been  led,  pinioned,  into  the  presence 
of  the  king,  the  latter  proceeded  calmly  and  sternly 
to  dwell  upon  the  aggravated  nature  of  the  crime 
committed,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  doom  he 
had  incurred  ;  but  when  he  went  on  to  say,  that 
through  the  interposition  of  the  Missionaries,  the 
criminal's  life  was  to  be  spared,  a  thrill  of  satisfac- 
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tion  passed  through  the  crowd,  and  the  young  man 
himself  seemed  scarcely  to  credit  the  clemency  that 
had  been  extended  toward  him.  It  was  truly  painful 
to  observe  the  varying  emotions  betrayed  by  his 
features  during  the  king's  address,  but  he  never  lost 
his  self-command. 

The  tear  that  trickled  down  his  cheek  showed 
that  he  was  not  insensible  to  the  danger  he  had 
escaped,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  recovery  from  the 
state  of  mind  under  which  he  had  imperilled  not 
only  Mr.  Davis's  life  and  property,  but  also  that  of 
the  entire  Mission  establishment.  It  is  question- 
able, however,  whether  he  did  really  repent  of  his 
crime.  He  died  about  two  years  afterwards  very 
suddenly,  and,  according  to  native  report,. in  great 
agony  of  both  mind  and  body  ;  the  probability 
being  that  he  had  taken  poison  rather  than  con- 
tinue any  longer  in  a  state  of  criminal  servitude  as 
a  tamaioeiki,  or  slave. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1848,  an  English  whaling 
ship  visited  Vavau,  commanded  by  a  captain  who 
stated  himself  to  be  a  Wesleyan.  During  his  stay 
a  serious  misunderstanding  arose,  which  had  well 
nigh  led  to  fatal  results ;  such  as  had  often  been 
witnessed,  in  heathen  times,  when,  under  slight 
provocations,  or  urged  on  by  insatiable  cupidity, 
the  natives  had  destroved  foreign  vessels  and 
massacred  their  crews.  Having  lost  one  of  the 
men,  while  on  the  whaling  ground,  the  captain 
gladly  accepted  an  offer  of  shipment  made  by  a 
sailor  on  shore,  to  make  up  the  complement  of  his 
hands  ;  but  when  this  became  known  to  a  few  of 
the  principal  chiefs,  they  peremptorily  demanded 
from  him  a  payment  of  thirty  dollars,  before  they 
would   permit  the  foreigner   to   leave   the  island. 
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It  was  pointed  out  to  them,  that  there  was  no 
harbour  regulation  requiring  any  such  payment, 
and  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction,  in  an  agreement 
of  this  kind,  made  between  white  men,  who  did  not 
acknowledge  allegiance  to  the  Tonguese  govern- 
ment. The  demand  was  manifestly  illegal  ;  but 
the  chiefs  were  bent  upon  enforcing  it,  while 
the  captain  was  equally  resolved  to  resist.  Finally, 
the  chiefs  declared  that  if  the  money  were  not  paid, 
and  the  captain  still  persisted  in  claiming  the  man, 
they  would  sooner  club  him  to  death,  than  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  carry  him  off.  This  threat 
they  would  have  speedily  fulfilled,  had  not  the 
captain  wisely,  although  unjustly,  yielded  to  their 
demand,  in  part,  while  at  the  same  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  arm  his  crew,  and  prepare  for  the  worst 
that  might  happen. 

Palliative  circumstances  might  be  pleaded  on 
behalf  of  the  chief  who  was  at  this  time  acting  as 
governor.  He  was  by  no  means  a  suitable  or  able 
substitute  for  Osaiase  Veikuni,  the  actual  governor 
of  Vavau,  who  was  at  this  period  absent,  with  King 
George,  on  a  voyage  to  Samoa.  His  ignorance  of 
the  proper  duties  of  his  high  office  was  self-evident ; 
but  these  and  other  similar  events  occasionally 
transpiring,  betrayed,  as  we  have  said,  the  existence 
of  semi-barbarous  ideas,  and  passions,  against  which 
the  Missionaries  had  still  to  guard ;  and  for  which 
the  advancing  light  of  Divine  truth  was  the  only 
sufficient  antidote. 

The  visit  of  King  George  to  Samoa,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  must  now  claim  some  further  notice, 
because  it  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
religious  character  of  the  king  himself,  and  upon 
the  history  of  Missionary  enterprise  in  those  islands. 
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For  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Wesleyan 
Mission  to  Samoa  in  1835,  under  the  labours  of  the 
Rev.  Peter  Turner,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
publications  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  other 
sources,*  while  contenting  ourselves  here  with  a 
bare  outline  of  the  facts. 

In  June,  1835,  Mr.  Turner  landed  at  Manono,  in 
Samoa,  in  compliance  with  the  earnest  request  of 
large  numbers  of  the  people,  for  the  services  of 
Wesleyan  Missionaries.  In  this  request  many  of 
the  most  important  chiefs  of  the  country  had 
joined,  although  there  were  several  native  teachers, 
belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  already 
in  the  islands.  The  last-named  fact  will  explain 
why,  in  August  of  the  same  year,  the  Ilev.  Mr.  Piatt, 
of  the  latter  Society,  also  landed  to  begin  a  Mission. 
Shortly  after  this,  such  representations  were  laid 
before  the  respective  executive  Missionary  Com- 
mittees in  England,  as  led  to  an  agreement  that  the 
Samoan  group  should  be  assigned  over  to  the  sole 
occupancy  of  the  London  Missionaries.  But  during 
the  period  between  the  commencement  of  Mr. 
Turner's  labours  and  his  subsequent  reinforcement 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Ilev.  Matthew  Wilson,  and 
the  still  more  recent  announcement  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  two  societies,  God  had  greatly 
blessed  the  labours  of  His  servants.  Many  chapels 
had  been  erected ;  schools  were  organized,  contain- 
ing thousands  of  scholars  ;  and  at  least  two  thousand 
of  the  people  were  church  members  :  while  about 
one-fourth  of  the  entire  population  received  religious 
instruction  from  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  and 

*  See  the  Missionary  letters  for  the  years  specified  published  in 
the  "Notices;"  and  also  "  Tonga  and  the  Friendly  Islands,"  by 
Miss  Farmer,  pp.  278-292. 
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from  Tonguese  or  Samoan  teachers  subject  to  their 
control.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Samoans 
would  not  entertain,  for  one  moment,  the  question  of 
a  removal  of  the  Missionaries.  Indeed  they  them- 
selves thought  it  best  to  pause,  and  send  a  full 
representation  of  the  case  as  it  stood,  before  acting 
upon  the  instructions  of  the  English  Committee. 
All,  however,  was  in  vain,  and  in  obedience  to  kind 
but  positive  instructions,  dated  December  6th, 
1837,  the  Missionaries,  with  great  regret,  and  in 
the  face  of  the  most  earnest  and  imploring  cries  of 
the  Samoans,  vacated  the  islands.  Thus  left  to 
themselves,  the  people  determined  to  maintain  the 
form  of  worship  they  had  received :  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entreaties  of  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
aries, who  urged  them  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the 
London  Society's  people,  they  steadily  refused  to  do 
so.  Hence  repeated  appeals  came  from  Samoa  to 
the  Missionaries  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  to  the 
Tonguese  people,  beseeching  the  reconsideration  of 
their  case,  and  begging  the  return  of  the  Mission- 
aries ;  or,  failing  that,  the  appointment  of  properly- 
trained  and  authorized  native  teachers  for  their 
instruction,  and  for  the  due  conduct  of  the  Divine 
worship  which  was  still  kept  up  among  them.  In 
view  of  the  settled  and  explicit  instructions  received 
from  the  Committee  in  England,  the  Tonga  Mis- 
sionaries could  render  no  assistance  ;  but  when  the 
Samoans,  turning  from  them,  appealed  to  King 
George  for  help,  they  felt  that  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  what  he  might  feel  disposed  to  do  on 
their  behalf.  They  could  not  sanction,  and  neither 
could  they  hinder,  even  if  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, any  steps  he  might  choose  to  take. 

Accordingly,  in  1841,  a  canoe  sailed,  by  King 
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George's  authority,  from  the  Friendly  Islands  for 
Samoa,  having  on  hoard  several  Tonguese  teachers 
under  the  care  of  Benjamin  Latuselu,  a  local 
preacher  and  leader,  who  was  a  man  also  of  high 
rank  among  the  chiefs  of  Tonga.  The  king's 
instructions  were,  that  if  on  arrival  in  Samoa  they 
found  that  the  Methodists  had  joined  the  London 
Society's  Mission,  they  w^ere  immediately  to  return 
to  Tonga ;  hut  if  not,  they  had  his  authority  to 
remain  and  teach  the  people,  according  to  their 
own  request.  As  might  he  supposed,  these  Ton- 
guese teachers  were  warmly  welcomed ;  and  in  the 
course  of  1842,  King  George  himself  visited  Samoa, 
carrying  with  him  ten  more  teachers  and  their 
families.  He  took  these  steps  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, and  because  he  considered  that  a  great  wrong 
had  been  committed  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
Samoan  Mission.  After  his  return  from  this  visit, 
King  George  drew  up  a  lengthy  document,  setting 
forth  the  whole  case,  and  narrating  what  he  had 
seen  of  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  people. 
This  document  was  forwarded  to  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Committee  in  England,  with  the  king's 
earnest  request  for  a  re-consideration  of  the  whole 
matter,  toward  securing  a  resumption  of  the  Mission. 
This  appeal  also  was  in  vain ;  but  the  king  did  not 
cease  to  sympathize  with  the  Samoans,  or  fail  still 
to  render  them  such  assistance  as  he  could. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when,  in  the  year 
1817,  another  deputation  of  Samoan  chiefs  visited 
Vavau  with  the  special  object  of  laying  before  the 
Missionaries,  and  the  king,  a  further  statement  of 
the  religious  condition  of  their  countrymen,  and 
also  to  reiterate  an  urgent  request  for  Missionary 
oversight  and  help  from  ourselves.     The  interview 
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between  the  deputation  and  the  king  was  a  public 
one  at  Neiafu.  The  writer  and  his  colleagues  were 
present,  together  with  a  large  assemblage  of  chiefs 
and  people.  The  Samoans  severally  rose  and 
delivered  long  and  impassioned  addresses.  They 
sketched  the  history  of  affairs,  and  dwelt  especially 
upon  the  injustice  of  an  agreement  in  which  their 
best  and  holiest  interests  were  involved  as  a  people, 
but  about  which  their  wisheshadneverbeen  consulted, 
inthefirstinstance,  and  when  they  hadbeen  expressed, 
were  silently  and  positively  ignored.  They  stated, 
that  having  maintained  the  forms  and  discipline  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
being  fully  resolved  upon  the  same  course  in  future, 
they  came  once  more  to  beg  for  sympathy  and  help. 
They  also  declared,  most  solemnly,  that,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  they  never  could 
consent  to  become  united  to  the  London  Society. 
They  further  stated  that  they  had  applied  to  us,  the 
Missionaries,  for  aid,  but  had  been  refused  on  the 
ground  that  we  could  neither  appoint  them  a  Mis- 
sionary, nor  a  single  Tonguese  teacher,  so  long  as 
we  had  no  permission  to  do  so  from  our  executive 
Committee  in  England.  Such  being  the  case,  they 
therefore  turned  to  the  king,  and  looked  to  him 
for  a  renewal  of  the  kindness  he  had  already  shown, 
by  the  appointment  of  such  individuals  as  he  might 
think  competent  to  become  the  instructors  of  their 
abandoned  co-religionists.  The  appeal  was  closed 
by  an  excited  threat,  that  if  their  wishes  were  not 
conceded,  the  Samoans  would  consider  that  the 
Tonguese  had  given  them  just  cause  for  waging 
war  against  them,  whenever  an  opportunity  for 
doing  so  might  transpire.  At  this  futile  and  ill- 
judged  threat  the  king  only  smiled;   and  after  the 
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ceremony  of  kava- drinking  had  finished,  he  stated 
his  intention  of  shortly  visiting  Samoa  in  person, 
and  that  he  wonld,  if  possible,  secure  for  them 
the  services  of  some  Tonguese  teachers,  and  local 
preachers,  on  his  own  entire  responsibility.  He 
declared  that  he  deeply  sympathized  with  them, 
and  that  although  the  Missionaries  felt  themselves 
bound  in  honour  to  maintain  the  mistaken  and  ill- 
advised  agreement  between  the  two  Societies,  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  everything  he  could  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Accordingly,  toward  the  close  of  that  same  year, 
King  George  sailed,  the  second  time,  for  Samoa, 
accompanied  by  a  fleet  of  ten  canoes.  Prior  to  this 
he  had  waited  npon  us  to  ascertain  whether  we 
could,  or  would,  officially  select  or  set  apart  any 
preachers  or  teachers  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
We  then  candidly  explained  to  the  king  that  what- 
ever might  be  our  own  personal  opinions,  yet  as 
the  case  stood,  we  could  take  no  such  step.  Upon 
this  the  king  proceeded  to  adopt  his  own  measures 
for  securing  volunteer  teachers  for  Samoa ;  and 
several  competent  and  able  men  having  come  for- 
ward, he  conveyed  them  and  their  families  to  their 
destination,  where  they  at  once  joined  the  other 
Tonguese  teachers  who  had  either  remained  in 
Samoa  after  the  English  Missionaries  had  left,  or 
wrho  had  been  taken  thither  by  the  king  in  1842. 

Among  those  zealous  and  self-sacrificing  men  to 
whom  the  Samoans  were  deeply  indebted,  was 
Benjamin  Latuselu,  who,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
went  to  Samoa  in  1841.  Amid  many  difficulties 
and  privations,  this  able  and  godly  man  directed 
the  affairs  of  these  infant  and  deserted  churches, 
from  that  time  until  the  year  1847,  when  he  came 
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from  Samoa  on  a  temporary  visit  to   his  native 
land. 

The  Missionaries,  who  knew  Latuselu  best,  had 
long  looked  upon  him  as  one  whom  God  had  spe- 
cially called  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
His  visit,  therefore,  to  Tonga,  occnrring  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  South  Sea  Missions, 
seemed   to  make   it   desirable  that   he  should  be 
solemnly  set  apart  to  that  office  by  imposition  of 
hands.     We  could  not,  however,  give  him  ordina- 
tion and  send  him  back  to  Samoa.     He  was  there- 
fore informed  that  either  he  must   forego   being 
ordained  as  a  Minister,  or  else  he  must  be  content 
to  leave  Samoa,  and  to  labour  in  any  locality  to 
which  we  had  a  right  to  send  him.     He  consented 
to  the  latter  course,  and  was  accordingly  ordained 
at  Nukualofa  as  a  probationer  for  the  ministry.    He 
then  received  an  appointment  to  the  island  of  Mua 
Tobutabu,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Samoa,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  removing  his  wife  and  family  to  his  new  sphere 
of  labour.     Latuselu  was  the  first  Tonga  man  who 
was  thus  formally  set  apart  as  a  Minister  of  Christ. 
On  the  19th  of  August,  1847,  he  was  landed  at  Mua 
Tobutabu,    and,   after   remaining    several   months 
until  an  opportunity  presented  for  proceeding  to 
Samoa,  he  went  thither  to  remove  his  wife,  and  his 
goods  and  chattels.      It  soon  appeared,  however, 
that  this  could  be  much  sooner  said  than  done.    The 
Samoans  determined  to  retain  him  by  force  in  the 
country,  and  adopted  measures  for  that  purpose,  to 
which    Latuselu   was    compelled   to    submit.     He 
reasoned  with  them  and  entreated,  but  all  in  vain. 
They  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  again ;  but  rather 
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rejoiced  that  they  had  now  the  services  of  an 
ordained  Minister,  whom,  as  they  thought,  Provi- 
dence had  thrown  in  their  way.  During  1848-9 
native  wars  raged  in  different  parts  of  Samoa. 
Eenjamin  Latuselu  underwent  many  trials,  and 
experienced  not  a  few  remarkable  deliverances, 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  One  instance  may 
be  given.  While  preparing  to  leave  one  of  the 
villages  where  he  had  been  preaching,  he  was  way- 
laid by  a  Samoan  chief  to  whom  he  had  given  some 
offence.  Latuselu  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
man,  his  adopted  son,  with  whom  he  was  about  to 
take  a  seat  in  the  small  canoe  which  had  borne 
them  to  the  village,  when  the  aggrieved  chief 
rushed  out  upon  them,  and,  levelling  his  gun 
toward  Latuselu,  was  about  to  fire,  when  the  latter 
coolly  called  out,  "  Stop  !  If  you  shoot  me,  well 
and  good  for  me,  I  shall  go  at  once  to  heaven  ;  but 
remember  that  will  not  be  the  end  of  it.  God  will 
require  my  blood  at  your  hands."  He  stood  still, 
eyeing  his  enemy,  and  expecting  every  moment  to 
be  fired  upon ;  but  the  few  words  he  had  uttered, 
and  the  calm  attitude  he  assumed,  seemed  to  arrest 
the  hand  of  his  intended  murderer.  The  muzzle  of 
the  gun  was  dropped ;  but  he  then  rushed  frantic- 
ally toward  the  young  man  in  the  canoe,  and  dealt 
out  several  tremendous  blows  about  his  head,  with 
the  butt  end  of  the  musket,  before  Latuselu  could 
possibly  interfere.  Thinking  he  had  killed  the 
youth,  the  heathen  chief  made  off,  leaving  Latuselu 
to  paddle  homeward  with  the  apparently  lifeless 
body  of  his  young  companion.  God's  servant  was 
thus  singularly  preserved,  and  the  lad,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  his  wounds,  subsequently 
recovered. 
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Latuselu  continued  to  labour  on  earnestly  and 
successfully  among  the  Samoans,  although  he  never 
received  a  penny  of  salary  from  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sion funds  while  he  continued  there,  until  his  fail- 
ing health  compelled  the  Samoans  to  relinquish  their 
firm  hold  upon  him,  and  to  permit  his  return  to  the 
Friendly  Islands,  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 

We  have  thought  it  hut  just  to  enter  upon  the 
foregoing  particulars,  in  relation  to  the  visits  of 
King  George  to  Samoa  with  Tonguese  teachers, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  labours  of  Latuselu,  be- 
cause these  events  have  been  misapprehended,  or 
misconstrued,  by  our  esteemed  Missionary  brethren 
of  the  London  Society,  as  is  very  evident  from  the 
following  statement,  made  by  them  in  the  "  Sa- 
moan  Reporter,"  dated  October,  1857,  and  pub- 
lished in  those  islands  : — "  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  the  '  John  Wesley '  extended  her  voyage 
three  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Friendly  Islands 
to  Samoa.  The  London  Missionary  Society  has 
ten  Missionaries  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  the 
thirty-four  thousand  people  of  Samoa.  They  are 
assisted  by  a  large  number  of  native  agents,  and 
have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  population  a  com- 
plete Bible,  which  is  generally  circulated.  We 
hoped,  therefore,  that  those  who  direct  the  move- 
ments of  that  vessel  would  see  that  the  repetition 
of  her  visits  to  Samoa  would  be  only  a  waste  of  the 
church's  time  and  resources.  But  last  month  she 
returned,  bringing  a  Missionary  and  a  number  of 
Friendly  Island  teachers,  to  superintend  the  in- 
struction of  some  Samoans  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  the  group,  ivho,  through  the  influence  of 
different  agencies  from  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  in 
violation  of  the  agreement  entered  into  between 
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the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Wesley  an  Missionary  Society,  on  the  other, 
have,  from  an  early  period  of  the  Mission,  been  kept 
from  attending  our  schools  and  services" 

We  should  not  have  even  made  the  above  quota- 
tion from  the  publications  of  a  Society  whose 
labours,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  have  been  both 
extensive  and  useful,  were  we  not  convinced  that  the 
statements  contained  in  it  would  not  have  been 
made  had  the  whole  truth  been  known.  Surely 
the  plain  facts  we  have  stated  afford,  in  themselves, 
a  sufficient  answer  to  the  serious  charge  advanced 
against  the  Tonguese.  That  King  George  should 
have  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Samoans  can- 
not be  cause  of  surprise,  or  even  subject  of  regret, 
to  any  who  truly  know  the  character  of  the  man. 
Through  false  representations,  and  evil  surmisings, 
his  visits  to  Samoa  have  been  attributed  to  ambi- 
tious political  motives,  and  it  has  even  been  in- 
sinuated that  he  would  have  no  scruples  in  extend- 
ing his  power  to  those  islands,  or  to  others,  under 
the  guise  of  religious  zeal.  We  can  only  say  that 
those  who  may  have  made  these  statements,  and 
those  who  first  originated  them,  whether  natives  or 
foreigners,  knew  but  little  of  the  nobleness  of  the 
king's  nature,  the  expansiveness  of  his  Christian 
charity,  or  the  prudence  of  his  course  as  a  political 
man.  To  our  minds  the  voyages  of  the  king,  to  a 
land  very  distant  from  his  own,  and  for  the  great 
object  of  transferring  some  of  his  best  people  to 
become  the  religious  instructors  of  the  Samoans, 
under  no  influence  or  constraint,  but  that  of  Chris- 
tian and  cordial  benevolence  toward  those  whom 
he  considered  wrongfully  abandoned,  presents  a 
unique  and  striking  illustration  of  the  power  of 
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Divine  grace.  But  however  high  we  may  place  the 
actions  of  the  king,  we  must  place  those  of  the 
self-denying  Tonguese  evangelists  still  higher. 
With  no  fee  or  reward  of  any  kind,  save  the  love 
and  care  which  they  might  receive  from  the  people 
amongst  whom  they  laboured,  in  the  midst  of 
dangers  and  discouragements,  these  men  prosecuted 
their  spiritual  work  for  years,  far  away  from  their 
own  beloved  islands,  and  from  all  those  home 
associations  and  comforts,  which  are  as  dear  to  a 
Tonga  man  as  they  are  to  any  European  Mission- 
ary when  he  sacrifices  similar  blessings  that  he  may 
go  "far  hence  amongst  the  Gentiles."  They  were 
men  imbued  with  the  best  and  truest  Missionary 
spirit. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  subject  of  the 
Samoan  Mission,  we  may  observe  that,  as  a  rule,  it 
would  always  be  best  that  such  a  limited  group  of 
islands  as  that  of  Samoa,  should  be  under  the 
religious  teaching  of  only  one  branch  of  the  Pro- 
testant church.  But  inasmuch  as  the  London  and 
Wesley  an  Societies'  Missionaries  began  to  labour 
there,  and  almost  simultaneously,  without  any  pre- 
concerted design ;  and  seeing  also  that  the  success  of 
the  latter  was  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  a  very 
large  number  of  chiefs  and  people  would  not  sub- 
mit to  an  alienation  from  that  community,  such  as 
was  attempted  to  be  forced  upon  them,  it  does  seem 
to  be  a  case  for  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance 
and  brotherly  harmony.  Viewing  the  whole  affair 
in  this  light,  the  affiliated  Conference  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  B  ody  in  Australia  considered  it  their  duty,  as 
well  as  their  right,  to  undertake  the  resumption  of 
the  Mission  in  Samoa, inl857,  by  the  appointment  of 
an  accredited  Missionary.  This  was  accordingly  done, 
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and  up  to  the  present  time  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory.  The  Missionaries  of  the  two 
Societies  have  lived  and  laboured  together  in  con- 
cord ;  and  we  should  not  have  reopened  any  part  of 
the  vexatious  questions,  that  are  now  happily 
settled,  by  the  progress  of  events,  had  not  the 
incidents  of  our  own  narrative  required  some 
explanation  and  defence. 

The  absence  of  King  George  on  his  charitable 
mission  to  Samoa,  led  to  the  development  of  secret 
political  schemes  in  his  own  dominions,  which  were 
said  to  have  for  their  object  the  overthrow  of  his 
power  in  Yavau.  It  was  indeed  reported,  not  long 
after  the  king's  return  from  Samoa,  that  a  plot 
had  been  laid  for  his  assassination,  in  the  event  of 
his  visiting  the  Fijian  Islands,  before  returning 
home.  The  plot  was  declared  to  have  been  concocted 
in  Eiji,  by  a  few  discontented  Tonguese  chiefs  then 
residing  there,  whose  wicked  project  was  known  and 
abetted  by  others  in  Yavau.  Immediately  upon 
receiving  this  information,  the  king  visited  Yavau, 
and  having  summoned  all  the  chiefs  to  his  presence, 
they  individually  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  plot, 
and  declared  their  entire  innocency  of  any  com- 
plicity therein.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
king  thought  there  was  some  foundation  for  the  state- 
ments made,  inasmuch  as  he  deemed  it  right  to  make 
an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Haafulahao.  Yeikuni  was  removed  from  the  office 
of  governor,  and  a  chief  called  Naufahu  succeeded 
to  his  place.  Several  new  judges  were  also  ap- 
pointed. The  announcement  of  these  changes  was 
made  at  a  great  fono,  or  public  levee,  where  the 
King  entered  freely  into  explanations  respecting 
the    object    of   his  visit.      The  address  which  he 
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delivered  was  a  long  and  telling  one,  in  which  he 
sketched  the  past  history  of  the  country,  and  dwelt 
particularly  upon  the  succession  and  deeds  of  his 
own  royal  ancestors.  Many  of  the  natives  them- 
selves had  never  heard,  till  then,  such  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  events  of  bygone  ages,  the  tradi- 
tionary knowledge  of  which  was  carefully  confined 
to  a  very  select  number. 

Eor  some  time  after  this  nothing  happened  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country,  or  to  hinder 
the  steady  prosecution  of  Missionary  work ;  but  the 
following  extract  from  our  journal  will  show  that 
discontent,  if  not  a  disposition  for  actual  rebellion 
against  King  George's  authority,  still  lurked  among 
the  Vavauans* 

March  20th,  1849. — -A  fleet  of  canoes  arrived 
a  few  days  ago,  escorting  King  George  hither. 
We  hear  by  the  natives  that  there  is  considerable 
danger  of  war  breaking  out  in  Tongatabu,  between 
the  two  heathen  fortresses  of  Houma  and  Bea.  I 
do  not  understand  the  precise  origin  of  the  quar- 
rel ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  mere  struggle  for  ascend- 
ancy between  Maafu  and  Vaea,  the  ruling  chiefs 
of  those  two  towns  and  fortresses.  Haabai  is  at 
peace,  and  so  is  Vavau;  but  how  long  this  may 
continue  I  do  not  know.  But  for  the  presence  of 
Missionaries,  and  the  salutary  influence  of  religion, 
I  am  afraid  there  would  soon  be  sad  disturbances 
even  here.  The  present  formal,  and  formidable, 
visit  of  the  king,  is  connected  with  another  re- 
ported plot  for  his  assassination,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose also  of  instituting  an  inquiry  into  certain 
seditious  speeches,  which  some  of  the  chiefs  are 
reported  to  have  made  among  the  people,  during  the 
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last  few  months.  As  on  the  former  occasion,  so 
now,  all  the  accused  parties  have  denied  the  truth 
of  the  reports,  and  have  publicly  signified  their 
continued  allegiance  to  the  king's  person  and 
government.  The  population  at  large  rejoice, 
beyond  doubt,  under  the  wise,  kind,  politic,  and 
Christian  rule  of  King  George.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  chiefs  ;  but  there  are  a 
few  designing  men  who,  to  serve  their  own  ambi- 
tious purposes,  would  gladly  advance  the  claims 
of  the  children  of  the  late  Ulukalala.  This  they 
dare  not  do  openly.  They  well  know  that  the  no- 
mination by  Zephaniah  Ulukalala  of  King  George, 
as  his  successor,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
own  son ;  and  the  subsequent  ratification  of  this 
nomination  by  the  chiefs  of  the  land,  were  legiti- 
mate acts;  and  in  perfect  accordance  with  Ton- 
guese  law  and  custom.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten, 
that  these  events  only  restored  the  kingdom  to  the 
lawful  representative  of  those  from  whose  hands  it 
had  been  wrested,  by  rebellion,  in  former  years. 
It  is  now  hoped,  that  the  active  measures  adopted 
by  the  king,  and  the  wisdom  which  marks  all  his 
movements,  will  put  a  final  stop  to  these  fruitless 
machinations  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  disturbing  and  evil  influ- 
ences the  cause  of  religion  and  civilization  con- 
tinued steadily  to  advance  in  Vavau ;  and  the  very 
occurrences  we  have  named,  only  tended  to  elicit, 
and  to  display  more  clearly,  the  real  power  which 
Christianity  was  attaining  in  the  restraint  and 
guidance  of  the  native  population.  With  the 
rapid  advance  of  education,  the  king  felt  the  need  of 
a  more  comprehensive  and  complete  code  of  laws  for 
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the  government  of  his  people.  On  this  subject,  he 
frequently  and  earnestly  conversed  with  the  Mis- 
sionaries, and  finally  applied  for  their  official  help 
in  framing  it.  The  subject  was  carefully  con- 
sidered, in  the  annual  assembly  of  the  Missionaries, 
presided  over  by  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  in  1847  ; 
and,  after  an  interesting  and  important  discussion 
of  the  whole  matter,  we  recommended  the  king  to 
obtain  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  highest  Eng- 
lish legal  authority  in  New  Zealand.  The  king, 
therefore,  drew  up  a  communication  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  Mr.  Lawry  conveyed  to  the  proper 
quarter.  A  reply  came,  in  due  course,  to  the 
effect,  that  King  George  could  not  do  better  than 
adopt  a  code  of  laws,  similar  to  that  drawn  up  for 
the  natives  of  the  Society  Islands,  with  such  modi- 
fications or  alterations  as  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary, for  its  adaptation  to  any  special  peculiarity  in 
the  Tonguese  government,  or  the  customs  of  the 
people.*  A  translation  of  these  laws  was  prepared 
by  the  Missionaries,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
king  and  chiefs,  for  their  united  consideration.  Many 
consultations  were  held  with  the  chiefs,  and  various 
alterations,  amendments,  and  additions  were  made. 
After  these  were  completed,  the  king  waited  upon 
the  Missionaries,  to  obtain  their  further  opinion  and 
advice,  upon  the  rough  draft  thus  submitted.  Upon 
carefully  and  unitedly  examining  and  discussing  the 
whole,  we  suggested  several  important  alterations, 
which  he  and  his  native  advisers  were  to  consider 
for  themselves,  and  to  either  adopt  or  reject  as 
they  might  deem  proper.  We  were  very  careful  to 
impress  them  with  the  conviction,  that  these  laws 
must  be  adopted  and  promulgated  as  their  own, 

*  See  Ellis's  "  Polynesian  Researches,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  177-191. 
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and  not  as  the  laws  of  the  Missionaries.  This 
was  accordingly  clone  ;  and,  when  the  code  was 
finally  completed,  and  made  law,  by  public  and 
regal  authority,  the  Missionaries  found  in  it  much 
that  was  contrary  to  their  own  views.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  advance  upon  the  brief  and  im- 
perfect code  already  in  operation,  and  would,  no 
doubt,  prepare  the  way  for  something  better  still.* 
Schools,  and  the  press,  were  doing  a  great  and 
lasting  work,  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  and 
direct  ministrations  of  the  Missionaries.  The  press, 
especially,  had  already  conferred  incalculable  bless- 
ings upon  the  population  of  the  whole  islands. 
It  had  poured  out  innumerable  elementary  pages, 
in  which  the  once  unwritten  language  of  the  peo- 
ple was  embodied  in  such  characters,  as  even  the 
aged,  and  most  ignorant,  might  soon  master  and 
remember.  Various  portions  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, in  the  native  tongue,  had,  from  time  to  time, 
been  issued,  and  were  eagerly  caught  up  by  all 
classes.  Elementary  works  in  general  and  reli- 
gious knowledge,  had  been  supplied  to  all  the 
schools ;  while,  for  the  purposes  of  Divine  worship, 
the  people  were  supplied  with  native  hymn  books, 
and  Wesley's  abridgment  of  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England.  An  excellent  "  Tonga  and 
English  Vocabulary,"  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Habone ;  a  small  quarterly  periodical  entitled 
the  "  Eriendly  Visitor,"  (Aahi  Fakakaiga,)  and  an 
Almanac,  completed  the  limited  list  of  books  and 
pages  issued  from  the  printing  department  of  the 
Mission.  These  were,  however,  powerful  agents  in 
advancing  the  civilization  of  the  people.     Heathen 

*  For  a  copy  of  these  laws,  see  Young's  "  Southern  World," 
p.  235.     London  :  Mason.     1858. 
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games,  dances,  and  endless  modes  of  passing  away 
time,  having  become  obsolete,  the  stndy  of  letters 
— in  a  literal  sense — became  the  pastime  of  the 
people.  Yonng  and  old  were  eager  after  learning. 
It  was  soon  felt  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  know- 
ledge is  power ;  and  that  it  imparted  an  influence 
and  status  to  its  possessor,  which  mere  rank,  or 
position  in  the  social  scale,  could  not  bestow. 

But  much  as  had  been  accomplished,  in  transla- 
tion and  printing  work,  the  Missionaries  felt  that 
the  time  had  fully  come  when  the  entire  New 
Testament,  at  least,  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  was,  therefore,  resolved  that  the 
Rev.  Stephen  Rabone  should  remove  from  Haabai 
to  Yavau,  to  undertake  this  important  task,  in 
conjunction  with  the  writer  and  the  Rev.  Walter 
J.  Davis,  who  were  subsequently  joined,  toward  the 
conclusion  of  the  work,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Adams,  who  arrived  in  the  islands  for  the 
first  time,  and  whose  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guage was  then  necessarily  imperfect.  The  trans- 
lations of  the  various  books  had  been  prepared  by 
different  Missionaries,  and  they  had  undergone 
careful  examination  from  native  linguists.  After 
this,  they  were  again  submitted,  by  the  several 
translators,  to  the  mutual  and  candid  criticism  of 
each  other.  Thus  the  utmost  pains  had  been 
taken  to  secure  a  correct  and  idiomatic  version. 
The  revision  and  printing  of  the  entire  New  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  at  the  Yavau  press,  in  the 
year  1848.  The  printed  copy  then  underwent  a 
final  ordeal  of  revision,  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety, with  an  application  for  a  large  edition  of  the 
work,  such  as  could  not  be  produced  through  the 
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local  press.  The  request  was  met  by  an  immediate 
grant  of  ten  thousand  copies.  The  work  was 
printed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Rev.  T. 
W.  Mellor,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  editorial 
department  of  the  Society,  with  the  additional 
assistance  rendered  by  the  Rev.  George  Kevern, 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  Tonguese  language, 
after  a  former  residence  in  Vavau,  extending  over 
five  years,  enabled  him  to  do  this  important  service 
for  the  people  of  his  former  ministerial  charge. 

The  arrival  of  this  large  number  of  New  Testa- 
ments was  a  joyous  event  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission ;  and  it  elicited,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  natives  held  the  Word  of 
God.  The  four  thousand  already  printed  at  Vavau, 
and  distributed  among  the  people,  had  awakened 
no  ordinary  desire  for  the  arrival  of  a  further  and 
more  adequate  supply.  Many  who  had  failed  to 
secure  one  of  the  four  thousand,  became  greatly 
concerned  lest  they  should  also  lose  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  this.  These  persons,  therefore,  visited 
the  various  Mission  residences,  many  months  be- 
fore the  book  arrived,  to  deposit  the  price  of  their 
copies.  "But,"  said  the  Missionaries,  "we  are  not  sure 
that  the  ship  will  bring  them."  The  answer  invari- 
ably was,  "  Never  mind  :  whenever  they  do  come  we 
shall  be  sure."  The  day  after  the  books  had  been 
landed  at  Vavau,  a  poor  man  waited  upon  the  Mis- 
sionary there,  bringing  the  price  of  a  copy,  in 
cocoa-nut  oil.  The  day  was  exceeding  wet  and 
stormy  ;  and  the  poor  fellow  looked  cold  and  half- 
drowned  after  his  walk  of  several  miles.  He  was 
therefore  remonstrated  with  for  coming  out  in  such 
weather,  and  endangering  his  health  ;  but  his  sim- 
ple and  ready  answer  showed  how  deeply  anxious 
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he  was  to  secure  the  Word  of  life.     "  The  reason 
is,"  said  he,  "  I  am  going  away  to  another  island, 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  fine,  and  I  am  afraid  lest, 
when  I  come  back,  all  the  books  should  be  gone." 
About  the  same  time  also,  a  teacher,  whose  house 
had  been  accidentally  burnt  down,  came  to  the  Mis- 
sionary with  his  tale  of  trouble,  when,  holding  up 
his  New  Testament,  he  exclaimed,  "  All  my  worldly 
goodsare  gone,  but,  thank  God,Ihavesavedmy  Bible." 
Another  incident  may  here  be  stated,  as  afford- 
ing   an    illustration   of    the   general    faithfulness 
which  the  native  teachers  manifest,  in  the  over- 
sight of  the  work  of  God  committed  to  their  care, 
in  those  places  which  lie  remote  from  the  Mission- 
ary, and  as  showing  the  strength  of  that  love  which 
many  of  the  people  had  for  the  precious  Book  of 
God.     A  young  woman,  belonging  to  the  island  of 
Uiha,  in  Haabai,  who  had  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  reading  her  New  Testament  with  great  care  and 
profit,  when  on  her  dying-bed,  gave  strict  injunc- 
tions to  her  friends  that  they  should  lay  her  head 
upon    her    loved    Bible,  when    she  was    departed 
hence,  and  bury  it  with  her.     It  was,  no  doubt,  in 
her  case,  the  simple  expression  of  an  undying  love 
for  the  word  which  had  been  the  means  of  her  sal- 
vation, and  of  support  and  comfort  in  the  hours  of 
sickness,  and  in  prospect  of  approaching  dissolu- 
tion.    Her  friends,  therefore,  readily  complied  with 
her  last  request ;  but  the  teacher  thought  that  the 
act  might  possibly  savour  of  superstition,  and  he 
thought,  moreover,  that  the  precious  volume  might, 
more  fitly,  have  been  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
living.      Accordingly,    he    named  the  occurrence, 
when  reporting  the  state  of  the  people  under  his 
charge.     With  the  remembrance  we  had  of  former 
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superstitious  practices,  at  native  burials,  we  could 
not  be  of  a  different  opinion  from  the  teacher  him- 
self ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  admire,  in  this  particular  example,  the 
high  value  placed  by  the  dying  woman  upon  her 
greatest  earthly  treasure. 

We  must  conclude  these  brief  records  of  the 
principal  events,  which  transpired  during  our 
residence  in  Vavau,  by  describing  the  incidents  at- 
tendant upon  a  Missionary  voyage,  undertaken,  from 
thence,  to  the  islands  of  Niua  Tobutabu,  Niua  Eoou, 
and  Uvea,  or  Wallis's  Island.  But  we  must  first 
prepare  the  way  by  sketching  rapidly  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Christianity  in  those  places,  up  to  the 
time  of  our  visit, 

In  the  details  about  to  be  given,  we  crave  the 
reader's  special  attention  to  the  interesting  and 
most  important  fact,  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  from  group  to  group  of  the 
Friendly  Islands  proper,  so  also  in  these  more 
remote  and  solitary  islands,  it  was  spread  from  one 
to  the  other  through  the  immediate  efforts  of 
natives  themselves.  Under  their  instructions, 
also,  the  cause  of  God  was  so  prospered,  in  the 
two  Niuas,  that  in  a  very  brief  period  heathenism 
was  exterminated,  and  flourishing  churches  of  sim- 
ple and  devoted  Christians  filled  the  land.  With 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  months,  during  which 
the  Rev.  Peter  Turner  resided  on  Niua  Tobutabu, 
waiting  for  a  vessel  to  convey  him  to  Samoa,  to 
commence  the  Mission  there  in  1835,  no  European 
Missionary  has  ever  resided  on  any  of  these 
islands. 

Niua  Tobutabu. — So  early  as  the  year  1829,  the 
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inhabitants  of  this  island  were  made  acquainted 
with  the  new  religion  which  many  had  espoused  in 
the  island  of  Tongatabu.  They  obtained  this  in- 
formation, either  when  on  their  accustomed  tribu- 
tary visits  to  the  supreme  government  of  Tonga,  or 
through  the  tidings  brought  to  their  own  island  by 
Tonguese  voyagers  proceeding  to  Samoa.  To  them 
God  was  still  the  "  Unknown  God,"  as  truly  as  He 
was  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  days  of  St.  Paul. 
They  knew  not  how  to  pray,  nor  for  what,  and  they 
were  still  without  any  instructor  ;  but  they  resolved 
even  then  to  build  a  place  of  worship  to  the  God  of 
the  foreigners.  The  native  mind  was  evidently 
wearied  with  the  silly  traditions  and  oppressive 
impositions  of  heathenism ;  and  the  people  were 
prepared  by  an  unseen  but  Divine  influence,  to 
welcome  a  deliverance  into  light  and  life. 

Nothing  of  much  moment  followed  these  incipient 
movements  toward  Christianity,  until  after  Vavau 
had  yielded  obedience  to  its  Heavenly  Lord.  No 
sooner  was  this  brought  about,  than  the  people  of 
Niua  Tobutabu  eagerly  sought  for  and  welcomed 
the  presence  of  converted  men  and  women  from 
thence,  who  became  their  instructors.  Consider- 
ing the  still  infantile  character  of  the  cause  in 
Haafuluhao  itself,  these  teachers  and  their  wives 
could  not  be  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  respects 
for  their  office  and  work.  They  could,  however, 
read  and  write ;  and,  above  all,  they  were  simple- 
hearted,  believing,  praying,  zealous  persons.  Their 
labours  were  therefore  greatly  owned  and  blessed  by 
the  Most  High,  in  thoroughly  preparing  the  way 
for  the  prolonged  visit  of  Mr.  Turner  in  1835,  who 
was  then  the  means  of  placing  the  organization  and 
work  of  this  little  church  on  a  correct  and  firm  basis. 
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It  is,  nevertheless,  remarkable  that,  even  before 
that  time,  the  people  of  Nina  Tobntabn  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  spread  the  religion  which  they 
themselves  had  just  received.  They  longed  to 
carry  the  glad  tidings  to  their  neighbours  and 
friends  of  Mua  Poou.  Above  ninety  miles  of 
ocean,  noted  for  its  storms  and  heavy  seas,  rolled 
between  them,  where  many  a  canoe  had  perished 
while  attempting  to  make  for  either  shore.  But  the 
restless  desire  grew  stronger  and  stronger ;  and, 
finally,  the  necessary  arrangements  were  made  for 
a  Missionary  visit  to  the  island  in  question.  Two 
canoes  were  prepared,  and  manned  by  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  expedition  was 
headed  by  the  King  of  Niua  Tobutabu,  and  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  teacher  from  Vavau.  The  dis- 
tance ought,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  have 
been  run  in  a  single  day  ;  but,  shortly  after  start- 
ing, the  winds  became  adverse  and  tempestuous, 
and  for  six  days  the  canoes  were  driven  hither  and 
thither.  Niua  Poou  had  been  sighted  for  several 
days,  but  could  not  be  reached.  The  storm,  mean- 
time, increased  in  fury.  The  sea  ran  mountains 
high;  and,  at  last,  one  of  the  canoes  was  over- 
whelmed, and  foundered.  It  contained  about  one 
hundred  persons,  of  whom  seventy  were  drowned, 
the  others  being  rescued  by  the  second  canoe. 
Among  those  who  perished  was  the  Vavau  teacher. 
His  body  was  afterwards  washed  on  shore,  and 
•when  found,  his  hand  still  grasped,  in  the  rigour  of 
death,  a  bundle  of  Scripture  Books,  from  which  he 
was  not  parted  even  in  his  watery  grave.  We  may 
well  believe  that,  by  the  precious  truths  he  was  so 
anxious  to  carry  to  others,  he  himself  was  strength- 
ened in  the  hour  of  awful   calamity  and   death. 
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The  Great  Master  did  not  permit  him  to  accomplish 
his  loving  intention,  but  the  reward  of  his  charity 
and  sacrifice  would  not  be  the  less  glorious  on  that 
account. 

Undismayed  by  this  sad  event,  the  king  and  peo- 
ple of  Niua  Tobutabu,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
undertook  a  similar  expedition  to  the  island  of 
Uvea ;  an  island  still  more  distant  from  them  than 
Niua  Eoou,  but  with  whose  king  and  people  the 
Niua  Tobutabuans  had  domestic  and  political  rela- 
tionships. Their  voyage  thither  was  made  in 
safety,  but  it  terminated  in  still  greater  disasters 
than  had  befallen  the  former.  The  ruling  chief  of 
Uvea  could  not  brook  the  advice  tendered  him  by 
his  friendly  visitor ;  and,  perhaps,  the  latter,  not- 
withstanding the  purity  of  his  motives,  was  not  dis- 
creet and  prudent  in  his  measures  and  movements. 
It  is  probable,  too,  that  the  chief  of  Uvea  had  cast 
an  evil  eye  upon  the  queen  of  Niua  Tobutabu,  who 
had  accompanied  her  husband  Gogo.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  occasion  for  a  quarrel  was  sought,  when  the 
Uveans  suddenly  rose  upon  their  visitors,  merci- 
lessly slaying  the  king,  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  crew  of  forty-five  men.  The  women  were  all 
spared,  but  only  to  meet  a  more  ignominious  fate. 
The  wife  of  the  murdered  king  was  commanded  to 
join  the  seraglio  of  the  Uvean  chief,  but  this  she 
positively  refused  to  do ;  and,  to  escape  from  his 
vengeance,  she  ran  oif  into  the  bush,  where  she  hid 
herself  for  two  months,  subsisting  upon  roots  and 
such  edibles  as  she  could  obtain  from  around  her  place 
of  concealment.  She  was  discovered  by  a  Tonga 
man,  at  the  end  of  the  time  specified.  She  was 
greatly  emaciated  by  hunger  and  exposure,  and  was 
apparently  in  a  dying  condition.    While  in  this  state 
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she  was  visited  by  her  cruel  persecutor,  and  com- 
manded to  eat,  under  pain  of  instant  death.  Food 
was  forced  upon  her,  and  after  a  time  she  partially 
recovered,  when  the  foul  savage  repeated  his  base 
proposals.  She  was  proof  against  all  his  threats. 
The  narrative  of  the  subsequent  sufferings  and 
escape  of  this  high-minded  woman,  form  a  romance 
in  real  life  such  as  is  not  often  met  with.  She  ulti- 
mately escaped  in  the  time  of  her  greatest  peril,  by 
means  of  a  Vavau  canoe,  which  was  providentially 
drifted  to  Uvea  by  stress  of  weather.  The  crew  taking 
compassion  on  her  case,  by  a  clever  stratagem  carried 
her  off  in  safety,  and  conveyed  her  to  her  own  land.* 
We  reserve  for  another  place  the  account  of  a 
still  more  recent  visit  to  Uvea  undertaken  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  murdered  king  of  Niua  Tobutabu,  in 
which  he  also,  and  his  followers,  narrowly  escaped  a 
similar  fate.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  here,  that 
amidst  all  these  sources  of  alarm  and  depression,  the 
work  of  God  prospered  in  Niua  Tobutabu  itself, 
under  the  care  of  the  native  teachers,  with  the 
occasional  and  brief  visits  of  the  Missionaries. 

Xiua  Foott. — In  the  year  1832,  the  "  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  "  first  reached  this  island  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner.  Ulukalala,  the  king  of 
Vavau,  having  projected  a  voyage  to  Niua  Tobu- 
tabu, on  political  and  domestic  business,  was  accom- 
panied thither  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cross,  then  one  of 
the  resident  Missionaries  in  Vavau,  who  gladly 
hailed  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  of  preaching 
Christ  in  the  "  regions  beyond."  When  the 
objects  of  the  visit  were  accomplished,  seven  canoes 
in  all  prepared  to  sail  for  Haafuluhao.     Of  this 

#  "  Tonga  and  the  Friendly  Islands,"  p.  276. 
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number,  however,  only  four  actually  started.  The 
others,  chiefly  manned  by  heathens  and  natives  of 
Mua  Tobutabu,  were  either  deterred  by  the 
threatening  appearances  of  the  weather,  or  by 
superstitious  fears.  The  voyage  proved  disastrous 
in  the  extreme.  One  canoe  was  lost,  with  its  crew 
of  between  sixty  and  seventy  persons.  Another, 
commanded  by  the  Niua  chief,  was  driven  away  to 
Fiji;  the  third,  having  on  board  Ulukalala  and 
Mr.  Cross,  with  immense  difficulty  and  risk  reached 
the  islands  of  Haabai  ;  while  the  fourth,  filled  with 
Vavauans,  after  many  days  of  toil  and  extreme 
peril,  sighted  the  island  of  Niua  Pobu.  The  coast 
was  known  to  be  extremely  rugged,  and  they  were 
fully  aware  of  the  fierce  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. They  knew  that  if  the  canoe  should  be 
wrecked  in  making  for  the  shore,  the  people  would 
not  fail  to  fall  upon  them,  according  to  the  wide- 
spread custom  of  Polynesia ;  and  that  after  having 
destroyed  them,  they  would  take  possession  of  what- 
ever might  be  saved  from  the  wreck  itself.  They 
were  not  surprised,  therefore,  upon  nearing  the 
land,  to  see  numbers  of  armed  men  clustering 
upon  the  rocks,  ready  to  resist  their  landing. 
The  Yavauans,  however,  being  well  supplied  with 
muskets  and  ammunition,  determined  upon  mak- 
ing a  grand  and  formidable  demonstration  by 
firing  several  vollies  of  blank  cartridges.  Before 
this  display  the  ruder  Niua  Fobuans  fled  away 
in  terror,  leaving  the  coast  clear  for  the  visitors 
to  effect  a  landing  in  safety.  They  might  have 
followed  up  their  advantage  in  a  less  bloodless 
manner,  but  the  power  of  the  Gospel  was  already 
sufficient  to  restrain  the  former  passions  of  these  half- 
enlightened  men.     When  the  people  of  Niua  Pobu 
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returned  to  the  Vavauans,  to  sue  forgiveness  for  the 
mode  in  which  they  intended  to  have  received  them, 
and  to  supply  all  the  necessities  of  the  voyagers, 
these,  in  return,  told  of  the  great  things  God  was 
doing  for  their  country,  in  the  conversion  of  Uluka- 
lala,  and  numbers  of  his  people,  to  Christianity. 
While  they  remained  on  the  island,  religious  ser- 
vices of  singing  and  prayer  were  regularly  held ;  and, 
such  was  the  deep  impression  produced,  that  before 
the  Vavauans  left,  the  people  of  Mua  Foou  were 
anxious  to  retain  the  services  of  one  of  the  crew  as 
a  religious  instructor.  Accordingly,  one  who  was 
more  advanced  than  the  others  in  the  art  of  reading 
and  writing,  consented  to  remain  behind ;  while 
his  companions  sailed  for  Vavau,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  Niua  Eoou  was  waiting,  with  open  arms, 
to  receive  a  Missionary,  or  such  other  help  as  could 
be  sent  from  Vavau.  Prom  that  time  the  Mission 
work  on  Mua  Foou  was  carried  on  through  the 
agency  of  a  succession  of  native  teachers,  until  the 
entire  population  had  turned  from  heathenism. 

Uvea,  or  Wallis's  Island.  The  history  of 
Christianity  in  Uvea,  presents  a  more  chequered 
and  gloomy  picture  than  any  we  have  yet  had 
before  us.  We  have  already  seen  how  they  rejected 
the  friendly  overtures  of  their  visitors  from  Niua 
Tobutabu,  and  how  horridly  they  imbrued  their 
hands  in  their  blood.  But  that  untoward  event 
did  not  prevent  further,  and  immediate,  efforts  being 
made,  from  another  quarter,  to  enlighten  and  save 
them.  Not  long  after  the  sad  news  had  reached 
the  Eriendly  Islands,  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred  for  sending  two  teachers  and  their  wives, 
who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  undertake  the  risk 
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of  again  offering  the  Gospel  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  Uveans.  Along  with  them,  King  George  de- 
spatched a  special  messenger,  bearing  a  present  from 
himself  to  Lavelna,  and  beseeching  him  to  follow 
his  example  and  become  a  Christian.  When  the 
teachers  arrived,  they  were  respectfully,  and  even 
kindly,  received.  They  found  several  of  the  chiefs 
and  people  favourably  disposed  to  religion;  but 
Lavelua  himself  was  undecided,  and  he  evidently 
had  not  the  power,  or,  perhaps,  the  will,  to  afford 
the  teachers  effectual  protection.  On  this  ground, 
he  refused  to  allow  their  permanent  residence  ;  and 
they  were,  consequently,  compelled  to  return  to 
Tonga.  The  main  object  of  the  Mission  was  not 
attained,  yet  great  and  lasting  good  was  done. 
The  precious  seed  was  sown,  and  the  first  dawn  of 
a  new  light  had  gleamed  upon  many  minds. 

A  chief  of  high  rank  called  Booi,  the  brother  of 
Lavelua,  and  the  next  in  succession  to  the  government, 
received  at  that  time  his  first  religious  impressions- 
This  chief  shortly  afterwards  visited  Fiji,  where  he 
met  with  the  Rev.  John  Waterhouse,  the  then 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Missions,  to  whom 
he  preferred  an  earnest  request  that  a  Missionary 
might  be  appointed  to  Uvea.  This  could  not  be 
done  for  want  of  men  and  means ;  but  a  native 
teacher  from  Tonga,  called  Jone  Mahe,  was  sent 
thither.  Booi  had  by  this  time  returned  from  Fiji, 
and  had  gathered  around  him  a  few  people  who 
professed  Christianity ;  and  among  these,  Jone 
Mahe  was  permitted,  by  Lavelua  the  king,  to  ex- 
ercise his  ministry.  The  little  flock,  and  the 
teacher,  were  protected  from  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen  by  the  rank  and  influence  of  Booi,  but  by 
that  only. 
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In  the  mean  time,  certain  Romish  priests  had 
effected  a  settlement  upon  the  island,  and  had 
obtained  considerable  influence  over  Lavelua,  and 
his  more  immediate  attendants  and  friends.  These 
at  length  professed  the  Popish  faith ;  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants  still  remained  in  heathen- 
ism. With  such  a  divided  state  of  parties,  it  need 
be  no  cause  of  surprise  that  serious  evils  speedily 
arose.  Instigated  by  their  own  evil  passions,  and 
openly  abetted  by  the  priests — French  priests — the 
heathen  persecuted  the  Protestant  Christians  in 
every  possible  manner,  and  they  were  ultimately 
joined  in  this  work  by  the  Roruanists. 

The  Romish  priests  made  repeated  attempts  to 
pervert  Jone  Mahe,  the  teacher,  from  his  Pro- 
testant faith  ;  but  he  proved  to  be  a  match  for 
them  in  all  the  discussions  into  which  they  entered. 
He  stood  upon  the  immovable  and  invulnerable 
authority  of  God's  holy  Word,  and  prosecuted  his 
Mission  with  unwearied  watchfulness  and  care.  At 
length  affairs  became  more  and  more  complicated  ; 
the  bitterest  enmity  showing  itself,  both  in  the 
Romanists  and  heathens,  against  their  feeble  and 
unresisting  Protestant  friends.  The  flame  was 
undoubtedly  fanned,  both  secretly  and  openly,  by 
the  French  priests.  A  beautiful  chapel,  built 
by  Bobi  and  the  Protestants,  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  by  the  express  orders  of  two  priests,  who 
declaimed  against  it  as  the  house  of  the  devil.  This 
piece  of  work  being  done,  they  waited  upon  Lavelua, 
and  requested  him  to  issue  a  royal  decree  com- 
manding the  entire  population  to  become  Papists. 
To  this  Lavelua  and  his  chiefs  consented.  The 
whole  Ptomanist  and  Heathen  population  were  then 
armed  and  summoned  to  make  war  upon  Bobi  and 
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the  Protestants.  Affairs  having  reached  this  point, 
Lavelua  waited  npon  Booi,  and  entreated  him  to 
become  a  Papist,  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
war.  To  this  Booi  at  first  replied,  that  his  mind 
was  made  up  never  to  abandon  his  religion,  but  to 
die  for  it  if  necessary.  When,  however,  the  king  had 
waited  upon  him  a  second  time,  with  similar  en- 
treaties, and  had  represented  how  many  of  their 
mutual  friends  and  relations  would  perish  in  the 
struggle,  Booi  was,  unhappily,  prevailed  upon  to  pro- 
mise a  recantation  of  his  faith.  This,  however,  was 
not  done  sincerely,  either  by  himself,  or  by  those  who 
followed  his  example.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency to  avert  bloodshed  and  misery.  These  per- 
sons continued,  secretly,  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience ;  whilst  others, 
headed  by  the  teacher,  Jone  Mahe,  continued 
steadfast  in  the  open  avowal  of  their  faith. 

A  messenger  came  from  the  king  commanding 
Mahe  to  turn  at  once  to  Romanism.  But  to  this  im- 
perative order  he  sent  the  following  noble  reply  : — 
''  You  go  and  tell  them,  I  shall  not  turn;  and  if  it  is  the 
determination  of  the  king,  chiefs,  and  Romish  priests, 
that  I  should  turn,  here  is  my  head, — cut  it  off,  and 
take  it  to  that  religion.  Would  it,  think  you,  be  of  any 
use  for  me  to  turn  and  pray  to  a  woman,  or  to  the 
devil-god,  whom  you  Uvea  people  worship  ?  Here  is 
my  head  :  take  it,  but  I  shall  not  turn."  After  this, 
Mahe  was  led  into  the  presence  of  Lavelua  and  his 
warriors.  Sitting  down  before  them,  he  waited  to 
hear  what  would  be  said;  but  they  never  spoke  to  him. 
He  found  rather  that  the  chiefs  were  consulting  what 
should  be  done  to  him.  Some  proposed  to  kill  him  at 
once ;  others  said,  "  Put  him  into  a  rotten  canoe,  and 
send  him  to  be  lost  at  sea."    Others  again  exclaimed, 
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"  East  en  a  stone  to  his  neck,  and  drown  him  in  the 
sea."  In  the  midst  of  the  prevailing  indecision, 
and  they  being  evidently  afraid  to  proceed  to  actual 
extremities,  he  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safety 
to  his  own  house.  Probably  it  was  only  a  demon- 
stration intended  to  terrify  him  into  submis- 
sion, seeing  it  was  followed  up  by  the  incessant 
entreaties  of  the  Romish  priests  that  he  would 
turn.  All  these  attempts,  however,  signally  failed, 
and  the  intrepid  Mahe  continued  to  conduct 
Divine  service,  and  to  preach  to  as  many  as  would 
hear  him,  under  cover  of  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  in  appointed  spots  among  the  dense  woods  of 
the  island.  It  was  a  repetition  of  some  of  the 
scenes,  that  were  once  witnessed,  among  the  per- 
secuted Covenanters  of  Scotland.  The  same  faith 
and  hope  that  nerved  the  hearts  of  those  brave 
ones  in  olden  times  to  the  endurance  of  persecu- 
tion and  death,  animated  these  less  enlightened, 
but  equally  resolute  Protestants,  to  similar  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice  and  even  martyrdom. 

At  this  juncture,  Maatu,  the  King  of  Niua  Tobu- 
tabu,  arrived  at  Uvea.  He  had  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  that  island,  after  the  massacre  of 
Gogo  and  his  people  at  Uvea,  as  before  related  ;  and 
being  on  his  way  to  Niua  Poou,  he  was  compelled, 
through  stress  of  weather,  to  bear  away  for  Uvea. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Maatu  had  any  intention, 
or  desire,  to  retaliate  upon  the  Uveans  for  the 
murder  of  his  kinsman  and  countrymen.  Had 
that  been  his  purpose,  he  would  have  reached  Uvea 
under  very  different  circumstances  as  to  strength 
of  numbers  and  preparations  for  war.  He  was  a 
professing  Christian,  and,  so  far  as  could  be  known, 
was  sincere,  pious,  and  consistent. 

Q  2 
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Einding  that  the  Papists  and  the  Protestants 
were  not  on  good  terms,  he  attempted  to  reconcile 
them,  and  for  a  time  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
commencement  of  open  hostilities.  According  to 
Maatu's  own  account,  the  priests  hated  him  for  his 
interference ;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  kill  him 
in  the  house  of  the  Romish  bishop,  which  was  situ- 
ated in  the  heart  of  the  principal  Uvean  fortress. 
The  bishop  himself  requested  Maatu  to  come  to  his 
house.  Accordingly,  he  went,  and  was  introduced 
into  a  private  apartment.  He  sat  down  upon  a 
chest,  and  a  notorious  villain  named  Solomon 
seated  himself  beside  him,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
The  natives,  who  were  under  arms,  by  the  orders  of 
the  priests,  surrounded  the  house  ;  while  two  men, 
armed  with  hatchets,  were  entering  the  room,  where 
Maatu  sat  by  a  door  which  opened  into  the  street. 
The  bishop  was  about  to  lock  the  door,  when, 
Maatu's  fears  being  awakened,  he  rose  and  left  the 
house  without  saying  a  word.  The  priests  had  not 
attempted  to  enter  into  any  conversation  with  him, 
but  had  kept  on  their  feet,  looking  out  upon  the 
people  surrounding  the  house.  The  Uveans  them- 
selves firmly  believed  that  Maatu  had  escaped 
from  a  murderous  plot,  which,  if  not  originated  by 
the  priests,  was  known  and  abetted  by  them. 
After  this  the  Papists  burnt  down  several  houses 
belonging  to  the  Protestants,  and  perpetrated 
various  other  villanies ;  with  the  design  of  goading 
the  Protestants  into  acts  of  imprudence,  which 
might  afford  a  pretext  for  instant  war.  Maatu 
prevailed  on  the  latter  to  avoid  any  offensive  move- 
ment, and  advised  them  to  intrench  themselves  in 
a  stockade,  for  the  protection  of  their  families. 
This  advice  was  followed  in  part ;  but,   at  length, 
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an  unhappy  incident  precipitated  the  actual  con- 
flict. Some  of  the  Protestants  coming  suddenly- 
one  day  upon  Solomon,  before  named,  seized  him, 
and  interrogated  him  as  to  his  part  in  the  plot 
against  Maatu's  life,  and  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
burning  their  houses.  A  scuffle  ensued  between 
Solomon  and  the  man  who  laid  hold  upon  him, 
which  was  ended  by  the  timely  interference  of  two 
of  Maatu's  men,  who  set  him  again  at  liberty. 
Solomon  then  went  and  informed  the  priests  of 
what  had  transpired ;  who,  it  was  said,  advised 
their  followers  immediately  to  take  up  arms.  At 
any  rate,  the  first  open  and  warlike  attack  was 
made  on  the  Protestants  the  very  next  morning. 
It  was  intended  to  make  the  first  advance  upon 
Maatu  and  his  people ;  but  he  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  remove  into  the  newly  prepared  fortifi- 
cation. On  the  report  reaching  Bobi,  the  Protest- 
ant chief,  that  an  attack  had  been  made  by  the 
enemy,  he  sallied  forth  in  command  of  a  small 
party,  accompanied  also  by  the  teacher,  Jone  Mahe, 
who  unfortunately  in  the  heat  of  alarm  and  excite- 
ment had  armed  himself,  to  take  share  in  the 
struggle.  It  was  not  long  before  the  combatants 
met.  Shots  were  exchanged,  and  several  were 
wounded  ;  but  Booi  deemed  it  prudent  to  fall  back. 
Whilst  doing  this,  Mahe,  who  was  in  the  rear,  he 
having  lingered  behind  to  watch  the  enemy,  was 
overtaken  whilst  in  the  act  of  charging  his  piece, 
and  was  immediately  slain.  He  was  shot  through 
the  heart,  and  a  spear  transfixed  him  from  side  to 
side.  The  enemy  cut  off  his  arm,  and  then  drank 
his  blood.  Mahe  was  thus  the  first  actually  killed 
in  the  bloody  and  relentless  persecution,  which 
continued  to  rage  at  intervals  against  the  Protest- 
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ants,  until  the  time  of  our  own  visit  thither,  and 
for  many  dreary  months  of  suffering  after  that. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  main  facts  connected 
with  the  rise  and  progress  of  religion  in  the  two 
Niuas  and  in  Uvea,  we  now  proceed  with  the 
details  of  our  own  voyage  thither;  upon  which 
occasion  I  was  accompanied  hy  my  esteemed  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Rev.  Walter  J.  Davis. 

We  sailed  from  Vavau  on  Monday,  June  6th, 
1848.  Passing  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
ruined  and  still  burning  island  of  Ponua  Lei  about 
three  p.m.,  we  stood  on,  and  reached  Niua  Tobu- 
tabu  on  the  following  day,  about  eleven  a.m.  The 
island  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  two  broad. 
There  are  several  tolerably  high  hills  in  the  centre, 
but  otherwise  the  land  is  low.  The  population 
consists  of  about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred 
people.  Toward  its  western  extremity,  the  island 
is  divided  by  an  inlet  of  the  sea ;  and  there  is,  in 
that  direction  also,  an  immense  sandy  flat,  stretch- 
ing away  toward  another  lofty  conical  island,  called 
Tafahi,  which  lies  about  seven  miles  distant  from 
Niua  Tobutabu.  Tafahi  is  certainly  an  extinct 
volcano,  and  it  attains  an  altitude  sufficiently  high 
to  make  it  plainly  visible  from  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles.  Niua  Tobutabu  is  the  Kebble's  Island  of 
English  charts ;  and  Tafahi  is,  probably,  that 
knoAvn  as  Boscawen's  Island.  The  latter  name  has 
been  sometimes  assigned,  in  the  charts,  to  Niua 
Eoou,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake  ;  for  its  relative 
position  will  not  correspond  at  all  with  that  de- 
scribing Boscawen's  Island.  Considerable  difficulty 
is  felt  in  identifying  this  island,  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  position  has  not 
been  properly  defined,  owing  to  their  remoteness 
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from  the  usual  tracks  of  navigation.  The  charts 
are  often  at  fault,  both  as  to  the  locality  and  names 
of  many  islands. 

The  day  being  fine,  we  experienced  very  little 
difficulty  in  landing.  We  were  met  by  the  chief 
teacher,  and  a  number  of  the  people,  with  whom 
we  set  off  across  the  sands.  The  walk  was  rather 
fatiguing;  but  we  arrived  safely  at  the  town,  and  were 
immediately  conducted  to  Maatu,  styled  Tui-Niua, 
or  King  of  Niua.  The  remarkably  narrow  limits  of 
his  dominions  evidently  never  troubled  his  mind, 
or  distressed  those  of  his  subjects.  The  humblest 
of  the  company  present  moved  along  with  a  natural 
dignity  and  grace,  that  any  courtier  or  monarch 
might  have  envied.  We  have  already  had  occasion 
also  to  show  that,  although  few  in  number,  and  a 
"feeble  folk  "  in  many  respects,  yet  these Niuans were 
not  wanting  in  stirring  enterprise  or  true  courage. 

Even  before  we  reached  the  town,  the  great 
wooden  drums  had  been  sounding,  to  give  notice  of 
our  arrival,  and  to  summon  the  entire  population 
from  their  daily  occupations,  in  preparation  for  the 
various  religious  services  about  tobe  held.  Therebeing 
no  safe  anchorage  off  the  island,  the  visits  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries are  necessarily  very  brief ;  while  such  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  onerous  duties  devolve  upon  the  visitors, 
that  the  greatest  expedition  must  be  observed,  and 
they  can  scarcely  find  time  either  to  eat  or  sleep. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  work  to  be  done. 
No  visit  from  a  Missionary  had  been  received  by 
Niua  Tobutabu  for  several  years.  The  attempt  had 
been  made  in  the  previous  year,  but  failed  through 
the  violence  of  the  sea  and  wind.  The  doings  there- 
fore  of  the  teachers  over  a  considerable  period  of  time 
had  to  be  reviewed.     The  lists  of  church  members 
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had  to  be  examined,  and  all  cases  requiring  disci- 
pline gone  into  and  dealt  with.  After  this,  preach- 
ing services  must  be  held,  and  several  of  the 
schools  be  examined.  As  might  be  expected,  a  large 
number  of  marriages  and  baptisms  had  also  to  be 
performed.  Such  likewise  is  the  close  relationship 
between  religious,  political,  and  judicial  affairs,  in 
a  community  so  small  and  primitive  in  its  habits, 
that  the  visiting  Missionary  is  compelled  to  "inter- 
meddle with  all  wisdom."  He  must  listen  to 
queries  and  appeals  from  both  chiefs  and  common- 
ers, and,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  he  is  expected 
to  express  his  opinion  and  decisions  thereupon. 

In  many  of  these  occupations  Mi\  Davis  and 
myself  were  kept  busy  from  one  p.m.  until  nearly 
midnight,  with  only  one  short  interval  for  refresh- 
ment. Thoroughly  tired,  we  then  retired  from  the 
chapel  to  our  appointed  habitation  ;  but  here,  again, 
we  found  a  large  number  of  teachers  anxiously  wait- 
ing our  coming,  that  they  might  have  passages  of 
Scripture  explained,  and  be  supplied  with  outlines  of 
sermons  to  carry  them  on  through  their  preaching 
duties,  for  another  twelve  months,  at  the  least.  All 
this,  too,  was  done  in  the  midst  of  clouds  of  mus- 
quitoes,  for  which  the  island  is  very  famous.  We 
were  literally  worried  in  body  and  mind,  and  longed 
for  a  little  repose.  Being  at  length  positively  un- 
able to  answer  any  more  questions,  or  meet  any 
further  demands,  we  retired  to  the  little  sleeping 
room,  where  our  musquito  curtains  had  been  very 
carefully  adjusted,  and  where  we  expected  to  obtain 
renewed  strength  for  the  further  duties  of  the  mor- 
row. We  were  miserably  disappointed.  We  had  not 
been  long  laid  down,  when  our  insatiable  persecutors 
found  an  entrance  somewhere  through  the  curtains. 
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We  then  lighted  a  lamp,  and  tried,  to  beat  them 
out.  The  attempt,  however,  failed ;  more  came  in 
than  those  we  destroyed  or  swept  away.  Finding 
it  useless  to  remain  there,  the  natives  advised  a 
removal  into  the  centre  of  the  large  chapel,  where 
they  thought  we  should  be  comparatively  safe, 
owing  to  the  free  circulation  of  air  through  the 
building.  We  tried  this  also,  but  in  vain.  The 
musquitoes  were  in  such  numbers,  we  were  driven 
forth  to  walk  about  till  daylight.  Fairly  overcome 
by  sleep,  Mr.  Davis  sought  a  nestling-place  under 
a  thicket,  whilst  I,  equally  needy  of  repose,  climbed 
into  a  tree.  But  all  was  in  vain ;  and  we  finally 
walked  about  until  the  dawn  of  day  brought  a 
little  relief. 

When  daylight  came,  Mr.  Davis  was  found  to  be 
in  a  dreadful  state.  His  face  and  hands  were 
swollen  to  double  their  usual  size.  He  presented 
the  exact  picture  of  a  man  who  had  been  severely 
handled  in  a  pugilistic  encounter  ;  and  although  we 
pitied  him,  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to 
have  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense.  Although  the 
venom  of  the  insect  had  not  produced  the  same 
effects  upon  my  person,  yet  I  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  high  irritation  and  feverishness.  A  more 
miserable  night  we  could  not  have  spent  after  a  day 
of  so  much  excitement  and  hard  work. 

It  will  be  supposed  that  we  were  but  ill  prepared 
for  the  many  duties  of  the  new  day ;  but  these  had 
nevertheless  to  be  done.  The  same  round  of  occu- 
pations filled  up  our  time,  as  on  the  previous  day, 
until  about  three  o'clock,  p.m.,  when  we  prepared 
to  embark.  We  had  done  our  best  to  adjust  the 
heterogeneous  jumble  of  church  and  state  affairs 
that  had  been  brought  before  us.     To  have  done  so 
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to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one,  or  even  to 
our  own,  in  every  instance,  in  such  short  time, 
would  have  been  almost  impossible.  We  tried  to 
do  what  was  right,  and  we  commended  all  our 
work  to  the  blessing  of  the  Most  High.  We  found 
both  chiefs  and  people  willing  to  be  instructed,  and 
very  anxious  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples and  teachings  of  God's  word.  With  the  Tui- 
Niua,  Maatu,  we  were  much  pleased.  He  seemed 
a  truly  godly  and  judicious  man,  and  from  our 
personal  interviews  with  him,  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  any  of  the  particulars, 
which  we  have  already  related,  respecting  his  escape 
from  the  murderous  intentions  of  the  Uveans. 

Niua  Tobutabu  had  been  visited,  for  two  years  in 
succession,  by  terrific  hurricanes,  which  destroyed 
all  the  native  produce.  In  the  famine  that  ensued, 
a  great  many  of  the  people  died ;  and  although 
things  were  mending  when  we  arrived,  there  was 
still  considerable  poverty  and  suffering.  We  were 
exceedingly  happy,  therefore,  in  being  able  to  land 
a  large  quantity  of  yams,  which  the  Friendly 
Islanders  had  forwarded  by  the  Mission  ship,  for 
the  use  of  the  Mua  Tobutabu  people  ;  after  which, 
we  bore  away,  amid  their  prayers  and  benedictions, 
for  Niua  Pobu. 

In  any  state  of  the  weather,  or  of  the  sea,  it  is  a 
thing  of  no  small  difficulty  to  effect  a  landing  upon 
this  island,  which  we  reached  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following  our  departure  from  Niua  Tobu- 
tabu. There  is  not  a  single  patch  of  sandy  beach  to 
be  seen  anywhere  on  the  coast :  nothing,  indeed,  but 
black  and  precipitous  rocks.  Sometimes  the  Mis- 
sion ship  has  been  brought  to  an  anchor,  in  from 
seventy  to  ninety  fathoms,  in  fine  weather,  and  well 
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in  shore,  even  with  that  depth  of  soundings.  But  al- 
though the  weather  was  fine  when  we  arrived,  the 
very  heavy  swell  put  anchoring  out  of  the  question. 
The  boat  was  therefore  lowered,  and  being  deeply 
laden  with  boxes  of  books,  slates,  &c.,  &c.,  our- 
selves, and  the  native  teachers,  with  the  boat's 
crew,  we  made  for  the  shore. 

A  strange  sight  here  presented  itself,  for  which 
we  were  quite  unprepared.  About  thirty  men  were 
observed  in  different  parts  of  the  sea,  at  distances 
ranging  from  one  to  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
shore,  each  carrying  a  short  bamboo  cane  with  a 
fishing-line  attached,  and  a  finaki,  or  fish-basket. 
They  had  no  canoes,  but  were  swimming,  or  stand- 
ing as  one  does  when  treading  water,  pursuing 
their  avocation.  Each  man  had  a  kind  of  life- 
buoy, made  of  several  large  joints  of  bamboo, 
from  which  he  received  partial  support,  and  to 
which  also  his  various  fishing-lines  were  attached. 
These  he  drew  up,  from  time  to  time,  and  deposited 
the  spoil,  if  any,  in  the  basket  slung  over  his 
shoulders.  Such  is  the  rugged  and  dangerous 
nature  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  only  on  very  rare 
occasions  that  canoes  can  be  launched  for  fishing 
purposes,  and  therefore  the  mode  described  above 
is  regularly  practised.  The  fishermen  appeared  to 
be  at  perfect  ease  in  the  briny  element ;  and,  as 
our  boat  passed  along,  they  tendered  us  the  usual 
salute,  and  then,  hauling  up  their  lines,  they  swam 
toward  the  shore  to  assist  in  the  dangerous  process 
of  our  own  landing.  We  were  directed,  by  natives 
waiting  on  the  rocks  for  our  arrival,  to  a  spot  where 
there  was  a  narrow  but  flat  ledge,  to  which  our 
crew  pulled  straight  ahead.  When  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  shore,  a  number  of  men  sprang  into 
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the  water,  each  of  whom  seized  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat,  guiding  it  stem  on  toward  the  bluff  rock 
before  us.  The  sailors  meanwhile  "  feathered" 
their  oars,  and  were  prepared  to  "  back  water,"  in 
case  the  swell  should  carry  the  boat  forward  with 
too  great  velocity,  in  which  event  it  would  either 
have  been  instantly  smashed  upon  the  rocks,  or 
overset  by  the  rebound  of  the  sea.  Thus,  poised 
upon  the  top  of  the  swell,  we  each  watched  when 
the  boat  rose  level  with  the  ledge  of  rock,  and  at  a 
favourable  moment  sprang  upon  the  shore.  The 
operation  involved  the  certainty  of  a  ducking,  if 
not  something  worse,  in  the  event  of  a  false  or 
short  jump,  and  of  broken  shins  or  knees,  in  case  of 
landing  too  heavily.  With  the  exception  of  some 
of  our  goods  getting  wet,  no  misfortune  attended 
our  landing.  We  found  that  preparations  had  been 
made  for  carrying  us  to  the  chief  town,  about  four 
miles  distant,  and  knowing  how  much  labour  of 
another  kind  was  before  us,  we  reluctantly  consented 
to  the  proposal,  only  descending  from  the  rude 
palanquin  or  hammock  to  walk,  where  the  road  was 
excessively  steep,  or  was  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
safe  progress,  excepting  in  single  file.  Certain 
parts  of  the  road  we  took  skirted  the  top  of  tre- 
mendous precipices  descending  to  the  lake  lying  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  At  these  points  it  re- 
quired some  nerve  to  look  without  giddiness  on  the 
grand  scene  below  us,  and  to  pass  on  in  safety. 
We  need  not,  however,  dwell  upon  the  natural 
features  of  the  island,  these  having  been  already 
described  in  former  pages.* 

A  round  of  ministerial  duties,  such  as  we  had 
already  discharged  at  Niua  Tobutabu,  gave  us  full 

*  See  pages  82-88. 
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occupation  here  also.  The  population,  however, 
on  this  island  is  much  larger  than  that  of  Niua 
Tobutahu,  and  the  church  numbered  about  five 
hundred  members.  The  teachers  seemed  a  very 
united,  hearty,  arid  enlightened  set  of  men ;  and 
they  evidently  possessed  the  affections  of  the  chiefs 
and  people.  There  were  on  this  island  six  chapels, 
with  schools  connected  therewith.  The  entire 
population  having  been  Christian  for  about  twelve 
years,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in 
Scripture  knowledge,  and  in  the  elementary  arts 
of  reading  and  writing.  Mr.  Davis  and  myself 
were  greatly  pleased  with  what  we  saw  and  heard, 
and  were  truly  sorry  that  longer  time  could  not  be 
spent  in  ministering  to  the  people  the  word  of  life. 
We  should  also  have  liked  very  much  to  explore 
the  wonders  of  this  remarkable  island  ;  but  with 
the  Mission  ship  beating  off  and  on  the  coast, 
awaiting  our  re-embarkation,  and  with  all  the  un- 
certainties of  wind  and  weather,  we  were  compelled 
reluctantly  to  hurry  away.  With  even  greater 
diffLcultv  than  that  which  attended  our  landing, 
we  leaped  from  the  rocks  into  the  boat,  which,  in 
addition  to  carrying  ourselves  and  a  teacher's 
family,  was  also  well  laden  with  gifts  for  the  Mis- 
sion from  the  people  on  shore. 

Once  again  on  board,  we  bore  away  for  Uvea, 
with  no  small  anxiety  as  to  what  might  be  the 
condition  of  affairs  on  that  unhappy  island,  and 
what  might  be  the  character  of  our  own  reception, 
We  had  been  apprised,  before  leaving  Tonga,  of  the 
continuance  of  the  war  against  the  Protestants  ; 
and,  not  knowing  what  exigencies  might  arise,  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  heathen,  Captain  Buck 
occupied  the  time,  during  the  voyage  from  Niua 
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Foou,  in  arranging  the  ship's  magazine,  and  in 
putting  the  stand  of  small  arms  into  good  condi- 
tion. It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  say  that  such 
weapons  were  never  displayed  on  board,  and  were 
never  carried  in  the  boats,  under  any  circum- 
stances, when  holding  communications  with  the 
natives  of  the  various  islands  visited.  But  some 
means  of  defence  were  necessary  in  the  event  of  the 
vessel  being  boarded,  or  assailed,  by  savages ;  and 
these  precautions  were  taken  only  with  the  view  of 
guarding  against  such  an  eventuality. 

Upon  nearing  the  shore,  we  were  met  and 
piloted  to  the  usual  anchorage,  by  an  Irishman 
who  had  been  resident  on  the  island  for  several 
years.  He  gave  us  some  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  affairs.  We  were  glad  to 
learn  that  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
which  had  now  lasted  about  two  months,  after  a 
previous  war  and  siege  of  the  Protestant  fortress, 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  a  period  of  nine 
months.  The  Protestants  had  been  acting  chiefly 
on  the  defensive  during  the  whole  of  that  time. 
They  were  closely  hemmed  in  by  the  heathens  and 
Roman  Catholics,  whose  forces  were  united  against 
them ;  and,  during  the  prolonged  siege,  they  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  absolute  star- 
vation. Their  sole  subsistence  was  upon  the  stores 
of  native  bread  within  the  fort,  together  with  what 
sweet  potatoes  and  yams  they  could  raise  upon  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fort,  over  which  the  enfilading  fire  of  their  muskets 
gave  them  the  command.  We  were  told  that 
there  Avere  indications  of  the  probable  renewal  of 
war  at  any  moment,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
wary  in  all  our  movements.     The  pilot,  though  a 
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Romanist  himself,  deplored  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  laid  a  considerable  amount  of  the  blame  at  the 
door  of  the  French  priests. 

The  ship  was  anchored  on  the  side  of  the  island 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  fort  of  our  own  peo- 
ple was  located ;  but  it  was  not  very  long  before 
Eliesa  Lagi,  the  chief  teacher,  made  his  appear- 
ance, accompanied  by  two  Uveans,  all  unarmed, 
who  had  come  to  escort  us  overland.  Mean- 
time, we  had  sent  a  message,  by  the  pilot,  to  Lave- 
lua  the  king,  who  was  now  a  Romanist,  announc- 
ing our  arrival  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his 
brother  Booi  and  the  people  of  our  religious  per- 
suasion. We  also  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  him  in 
person  to  pay  our  respects,  and  stated  that  we 
would  be  glad  then  to  converse  with  him  on  the 
existing  state  of  religious  affairs. 

Mr.  Davis  and  myself  thought  it  best  that  no 
one  from  the  ship  should  accompany  us.  After 
landing  us,  therefore,  the  boat's  crew  returned  at 
once  to  the  "  John  Wesley,"  whilst  we  and  our 
three  companions  struck  off  into  a  narrow  path 
through  the  bush,  walking  in  single  file,  and  carry- 
ing on  a  conversation  with  the  teacher,  in  low 
tones.  During  the  journey  of  about  five  miles,  we 
elicited  pretty  fully  a  history  of  the  events  that 
had  occurred  since  the  last  Missionary  visit  had 
been  paid.  We  could  not  help  being  painfully 
struck  by  the  careworn  look  of  the  teacher  and  that 
of  the  two  Uveans  before  us ;  as  well  as  by  the 
noiseless  and  cautious  manner  in  which  our  whole 
journey  was  performed.  Every  thing  was  strik- 
ingly in  contrast  with  the  jubilant  shouts,  and 
ringing  laughter,  that  had  accompanied  our  pro- 
gress through  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  islands 
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we  had  left  behind.  Here  we  were  in  an  enemy's 
country,  where  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  been  long 
and  fiercely  "  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake," 
and  where  sad  deeds  of  blood  had  crowned  a 
goodly  number  of  believers  with  the  martyr's  joy 
and  glory. 

We  found  the  fortress  in  which  Bobi  and  his 
Protestant  adherents  had  so  long  resisted  their 
assailants,  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
The  ditches,  earthworks,  and  stockade-fencing,  sur- 
rounding the  whole,  afforded  ample  protection  from 
the  ordinary  means  of  attack  within  the  reach  of 
the  heathen.  It  was  plain  that  the  greatest  dan- 
ger would  lie  in  the  exhaustion  of  those  supplies  on 
which  the  besieged  depended  for  subsistence,  unless 
the  enemy  were  to  pluck  up  courage  and  make  a 
general  and  overwhelming  rush  upon  the  place. 

The  houses  of  the  people  Avere  crowded  densely 
together,  and  were  built  very  low  and  small  for  the 
sake  of  better  shelter  behind  the  earth-works  and 
fencing.  They  were  also  well  protected  in  all  the 
exposed  parts  by  wooden  stakes,  and  a  covering  of 
earth  and  clay,  through  which  it  would  be  difficult 
for  musket-balls  to  penetrate. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  appeared  emaciated 
and  thoughtful ;  but  at  the  religious  services  which 
we  proceeded  to  hold,  as  soon  as  the  few  arrange- 
ments necessary  could  be  made,  there  was  a  genuine 
outburst  of  joy  at  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  ship ; 
and,  although  we  addressed  them  in  Tonguese,  a 
language  which  they  could  only  partially  understand, 
their  attention  was  profound,  and  the  feeling  mani- 
fested was  very  deep.  We  baptized  a  number  of 
children  and  a  few  adults,  who,  even  during  the 
progress   of  the  war,  had  acknowledged   the  true 
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God,     and     had     cast     in    their    lot    with     His 
people. 

Strong  and  pitifnl  were  the  entreaties  of  chiefs 
and  people  for  the  presence  of  an  English  Mission- 
ary. Indeed,  the  chiefs,  Booi  and  Bule-Uvea,  and 
the  teacher,  stated  their  conviction  that  in  the 
event  of  one  being  appointed  the  war  would  cease, 
and,  probably,  the  greater  part  of  the  heathen 
would  join  our  people,  or  the  lotu  mooni,  the  true 
religion ;  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  lotu 
bobi,  or  Popish  religion.  It  was  with  the  sincerest 
sorrow  therefore  that  we  had  to  tell  them  that,  in 
the  crippled  state  of  our  Mission  staff  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  it  was  not  probable  they  could 
have  a  Missionary  at  present.  Upon  hearing  this, 
they  pressed  us  with  an  urgent  request  that 
the  whole  of  the  Protestants  might  be  removed  to 
the  Friendly  Islands  ;  inasmuch  as  they  had  no 
prospect  before  them  but  that  of  a  renewal  of  the 
war,  and  of  their  own  probable  extermination  as  its 
ultimate  result.  We  compassionated  their  sad  case, 
and  we  could  not  but  admit  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments made  ;  but  then  we  had  no  authority  to 
guarantee  the  people  a  favourable  reception  in  the 
Friendly  Islands  from  King  George  ;  and  besides  all 
that,  the  removal  of  so  many  persons  as  the  fort 
contained, — nearly  four  hundred  in  all, — in  the 
"  John  Wesley,"  was  a  physical  impossibility.  We 
could  only  promise  a  full  representation  of  the 
case  on  our  return  to  the  Friendly  Islands;  and 
we  each  expressed  a  readiness  to  come  back  as  their 
Missionary,  should  our  brethren  in  Tonga  think 
such  a  step  advisable.  With  this  promise  we 
greatly  pacified  the  minds  of  the  chiefs,  and  invi- 
gorated the  hopes  of  the  people. 
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A  messenger  having  arrived  from  Lavelua,  signi- 
fying his  willingness  to  give  ns  an  interview,  we 
then  entered  into  a  long  conversation  with  Booi 
and  Bule-Uvea  on  the  important  subject  of  the  war. 
They  both  earnestly  expressed  a  wish  for  peace. 
All  they  wanted  was,  the  liberty  to  worship  God 
according  to  our  form  of  teaching  and  practice. 
They  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  either  the 
heathen  or  the  Romanists ;  but  they  claimed  the 
same  right  for  themselves,  which  the  Romanists 
and  heathens  enjoyed.  We  then  asked  them 
whether  we  might  make  these  statements  on  their 
behalf,  in  our  expected  interview  with  the  king.' 
To  this  they  cheerfully  consented.  With  regard  to 
the  French  priests,  sufficient  facts  were  adduced  to 
show  that  they  had  been  mixed  up  with  the  origi- 
nation and  conduct  of  the  war  in  a  very  discredit- 
able manner.  They  had,  no  doubt,  been  guilty  of 
encouraging  the  heathen,  and  of  urging  their  own 
people  to  harass  the  Protestants  in  every  possible 
way. 

Having  thus  obtained  all  needful  information, 
Mr.  Davis  and  I  went  to  the  king,  Lavelua,  accom- 
panied only  by  Eliesa  the  teacher.  He  received  us 
politely  enough,  and  was  alone  when  we  were  in- 
troduced. In  a  few  minutes,  however,  a  Romish 
priest  and  a  lay-brother  entered,  who  seated  them- 
selves close  to  the  king.  After  the  usual  civilities 
were  over,  I  opened  the  business  by  expressing  our 
pleasure  at  finding  the  country  at  peace,  with  a 
hope  that  it  might  be  permanently  established. 
Lavelua  understood  Tonguese  perfectly,  and  was 
also  pretty  clever  at  English,  as  we  had  been  in- 
formed, so  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any 
interpretation.     He  readily  assented  to  my  obser- 
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vations;  but  immediately  added,  "  The  matter 
rests  with  Bobi  and  Bule-Uvea."  This  was  throw- 
ing down  the  gauntlet  at  once ;  but,  without 
noticing  the  remark,  we  proceeded  to  dwell  upon 
the  existing  and  past  state  of  parties,  as  a  calamity 
to  the  whole  land,  and  as  unworthy  of  a  people  who 
now  had  so  much  light,  and  were  likely  to  have  in- 
creasing intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and,  above 
all,  we  told  him  how  offensive  such  seasons  of  war 
and  bloodshed  must  be  in  the  sight  of  the  great 
God,  in  whom  he  now  believed,  and  whom  he  wor- 
shipped. To  all  this  he  assented:  and  we  then 
went  over  the  substance  of  our  interview  with  the 
Protestant  chiefs,  stating  their  willingness  and 
anxiety  to  dwell  in  peace  and  harmony  with  all 
parties.  We  told  him  that  Bobi  and  Bule-Uvea 
had  given  us  authority  to  express  these  wishes 
to  him.  At  this  point  he  was  silent ;  and  I 
then  turned  to  the  priest,  appealing  for  his 
opinion,  and  requesting  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  king,  and  with  the  people  of  their  com- 
munity, in  bringing  about  a  just  and  peaceable 
settlement  of  affairs.  He  replied,  with  a  super- 
cilious sneer,  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  that  he 
was  for  peace,  but  that  the  people  had  their  own 
political  reasons  for  fighting  ;  that  the  war  was  in 
no  sense  a  war  of  religious  parties ;  adducing  as  a 
proof  of  this  the  fact  that  heathens,  as  well  as 
Romanists,  were  engaged  in  the  offensive  operations 
against  the  Protestant  party ;  and  declaring  that 
he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  strife.  We 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  argue  these  points,  and 
we  were  convinced  by  what  passed,  that  there  was 
no  prospect  of  a  settled  peace,  so  long  as  Bobi  and 
his  people  refused  to  abandon  the  form  of  religion 
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they  had  adopted,  and  maintained  under  so  many 
and  such  long  continued  disadvantages. 

We  returned  from    our    interview    with  heavy 
hearts  ;  and,  upon  the  result  being  known,  we  were 
again  appealed    to  whether  we  could  not  convey 
the   people   away   in   the    Mission    brig,    as   they 
were  all  willing  to   expatriate  themselves,  rather 
than   abandon   the   religion   of  their   choice.       It 
seemed  a  hard  case,  but  the  thing  was  simply  im- 
possible.     After    holding   several    most    affecting 
services,  we  prepared   to    depart,  by  commending 
the  little  and  persecuted  flock  to  the  care  of  the 
Great  Shepherd.     There  were  about  one  hundred 
church  members  in  the  fort,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  inmates  were  all   under   religious  instruction 
from  day  to  day.      We  deeply    sympathized  with 
this  handful  of  brave  disciples,  and  could  not  but 
devoutly  hope  and  pray  that    the  existing  peace 
might  be  prolonged,  until  a  better  spirit  should 
come  upon  their  relentless  persecutors.     But,  alas  ! 
this  was  not  to  be.     The  war  re-commenced  not 
long  after  our  departure,  and  continued,  at  inter- 
vals, during  the  whole  of  the  following  year  and  a 
half,  when  they  were  again  visited  by  my  beloved 
colleague,  Mr.  Webb.      The  most  urgent  appeals 
were  then  presented  for  a  removal  of  the  remnant 
of  the   people   in    the    Mission   vessel;    but,    for 
various  prudential  reasons,  this  was  again  declined. 
With  great  difficulty  Mr.  Webb  tore  himself  away  ; 
and,  at  one  time,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  Uveans 
would  take   forcible   possession   of  the   ship.     At 
length  two  American  vessels  called  at  the  island  a 
few  months  after,  with  the  captains  of  which  Bule- 
Uvea   and   Bobi,    on    behalf    of    the   Protestants, 
entered  into  a  bargain  to  be  conveyed  away  from 
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Uvea.  As  the  whole  transaction  was  a  singular 
one,  and  highly  illustrative  of  South  Sea  life,  we 
may  state  the  particulars. 

One  of  the  captains,  a  young  man,  and  owner  of 
both  the  brigs,   had  become  acquainted  with  the 
Uveans   during  the    time    of    the   war,    and   had 
managed    to   marry   Booi's    daughter.      He    thus 
became  fully  aware  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Booi 
and  his   people,  and   of  their  anxiety   to  remove 
from  Uvea  altogether.     According  to  the  captain's 
statement,  he  had  discovered  and  taken  possession, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  Government,  of 
an  island  near  the  equator,  called  Fanning' s  Island, 
abounding  with  cocoa-nuts,  but  without  inhabitants. 
He  therefore  agreed  with  Booi  to  take  him  and  his 
people  thither;  making   Booi  king  of  the  island, 
and   giving   him   an   interest  in   the  speculation. 
The  Uveans  were  to  plant  yams,  or  other  kinds  of 
produce,  and,  above  all,  to  make  plenty  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil.     But  the  Uveans  agreed  with  him  to  call 
first  at  Yavau,  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  under  the 
pretence  of  leaving  the  aged  and  infirm  there,  until 
at  least  the  first  crop  had  been  produced  on  the 
newly  found  island ;  lest,  as  they  said,  provisions 
should  run  short.     Accordingly,  some  five  hundred 
Uveans,  men,  women,    and   children,   shipped  on 
board  the  two  vessels  ;  and,  having  consented  to 
the  proposal  to  visit  Yavau,  the  captain  bore  away 
thither,  where  he  arrived,  after  a  tedious  voyage  of 
thirteen  days.     The  ships  were  soon  vacated  by  the 
vast  company ;  and,  to  his  extreme  mortification, 
the  poor  captain  found  that  not  one  of  them  would 
proceed  a  step  further,  to  visit    or    populate  the 
American  island.     Either  Booi  had  arranged  the 
whole  bargain  as  a    clever    but    wicked  ruse,  by 
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which  to  reach  the  Friendly  Islands  ;  or  else,  if  the 
bargain  were  in  the  first  instance  a  bond  fide  one, 
the  temptation  to  remain  in  Vavau  was  too  strong, 
and  far  outweighed  his  regard,  or  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, for  the  Yankee  scheme  of  colonization.  The 
case  was  carried  by  the  duped  captain  to  the 
judges  and  Missionaries.  But  what  could  they  do  ? 
There  was  no  written  agreement,  and  the  Uveans 
had,  of  course,  their  version  of  the  affair  to  set  off 
against  that  of  the  captain.  They  declared  that 
the  only  agreement  was  that  he  should  take  them 
to  their  friends  in  Vavau  ;  that  he  had  enticed 
them  on  board  with  that  promise,  but  with  the 
real  and  secret  intention  of  carrying  them  off  to  the 
desolate  island  for  his  own  purposes.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  with  whom  the  truth  lay.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  both  parties  tried  to  over-reach  each 
other.  In  either  case  it  was  by  no  means  a  credit- 
able transaction.  Nor  did  the  Uveans  move  away 
under  the  constraint  of  famine  or  war  at  the  time. 
They  were  then  at  peace,  and  had  abundance  of 
food.  In  judging,  however,  of  the  whole  case,  the 
previous  wars  and  sufferings  of  several  years  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  immediate  effect  of  this 
strange  immigration  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
abandonment  of  Uvea  as  a  scene  of  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary operations  ;  while  the  fact  that  out  of  the 
total  number  brought  to  Vavau,  about  twro  hundred 
were  professed  Romanists,  gave  serious  cause  of 
alarm,  lest  their  coming  might  lead  to  the  arrival 
and  settlement  of  the  priests,  to  look  after  their 
runaway  flock.  This  latter  fear,  however,  proved 
groundless  ;  inasmuch  as  nearly  the  whole  number 
renounced  Popery  before  many  months  had  passed 
away. 
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During  their  continued  residence  in  Vavau,  great 
numbers  of  the  Uveans  died.  They  seemed  very 
susceptible  to  the  influence  of  any  contagious  dis- 
ease. Probably  the  great  hardships  many  of  them 
had  endured,  together  with  the  depressing  thought 
that  they  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land,  predis- 
posed them  to  sickness,  and  made  them  more  easily 
sink  under  it  when  seized.  No  doubt  the  rem- 
nant of  the  people  will  ultimately  return  to  their 
own  land;  and  we  may  hope  that  the  mission  of 
Protestantism  has  not  yet  been  finally  disposed  of. 
Since  the  event  we  have  narrated  took  place,  Uvea 
has  been  made  the  head- quarters  of  a  Romish 
Polynesian  Bishopric,  and  from  thence  its  emissaries 
have  been  sent  forth,  to  various  parts  of  the  Pacific, 
in  the  wake  of  Protestant  pioneers.  Let  us  trust 
that  this  shall  only  be  for  a  time,  and  that  the  light 
and  comfort  of  a  purer  faith  will  yet  bless  the  poor 
deluded  Uveans.* 

With  these  reminiscences  we  must  now  take 
farewell  of  Vavau  and  its  adjacent  northerly  islands  : 
and,  before  carrying  our  readers  to  the  island  of 
Tongatabu  in  the  south,  where  the  next  four  years 
of  our  life  were  spent  amongst  a  mixed  population 
of  Christians  and  heathens,  we  must  briefly  allude 
to  the  mythology  and  customs  of  the  latter,  so  that 
our  readers  may  be  better  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  what  had  already  been  accomplished  by  the 
Gospel,  in  the  course  of  twenty-two  years,  and  to 
appreciate  to  the  full  extent  the  still  greater,  be- 
cause complete,  triumph  shortly  to  be  witnessed. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  a  proposal  has  been  made  to 
resume  the  Uvean  Mission,  by  the  Wesleyan  Conference  of  Austral- 
asia; but  whether  this  is  owing  to  the  return  of  the  expatriated 
chiefs  and  people,  the  writer  is  not  aware. 
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Origin  of  the  Polynesian  nation — Ancient  maritime  discovery — Jewish  extraction — 
Jewish  and  Tonguese  customs — Sketch  of  Tonguese  religion — Character  of  the 
Priests — Death  by  Sorcery — Reputed  instance  in  Hihifo — Political  constitu- 
tion of  Tonga — Succession  and  rank  of  chiefs — Selection  and  power  of  the 
kings — Land  tenure — Homage  paid  by  the  lower  orders — Anecdote  of  rival 
pulpits — Deliberative  assemblies — War  weapons  and  laws — Ordinary  occupa- 
tions— Games  and  amusements — Ceremonies  at  death,  and  mode  of  burial — 
State  of  morals — Cannibalism — Anecdote — Tonguese  colony  on  the  island 
of  Ata. 

Like  the  early  history  of  all  savage  nations, 
where  the  absence  of  a  written  language  necessi- 
tates an  entire  dependence  upon  the  uncertain 
medium  of  oral  traditions  for  what  may  be  known 
of  the  past,  that  of  the  Tonguese  nation  is  exceed- 
ingly obscure,  and  offers  but  little  to  reward  the 
researches  of  the  curious.  The  origin  of  the  peo- 
ple is  involved  in  the  greatest  uncertainty,  and  the 
comparatively  reliable  records  of  national  events  do 
not  carry  us  further  back  than  through  a  period 
extending  over  between  two  and  three  centuries. 

Mr.  Crawfurd,  the  most  recent  writer  of  note  on 
the  various  questions  that  have  been  raised  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Polynesian  race,  and  whose  opinions 
as  an  eminent  philologist  are  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect, has  advanced  a  suggestion  of  no  small  inter- 
est in  reference  to  this  people.  "Were  there," 
says  this  author,  "  any  considerable  tract  of  fertile 
land,  much  superior  to  all  around  it,  for  the  de- 
velopment   of  an    early    civilization,    we    should 
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naturally  fix  upon  that  as  the  primitive  locality  of 
the  Polynesian  nation.  But  although  there  be 
several  situations  greatly  superior  for  such  a  pur- 
pose to  others,  there  is  none  that  can  be  said  to  be 
pre-eminently  suited.  We  can  fix,  then,  only  on 
the  most  probable ;  and  I  think  that  the  Friendly 
Islands,  which  are  of  sufficient  extent  and  fertility 
to  have  produced  the  degree  of  civilization  which 
the  Polynesians  had  attained,  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  the  primitive  seat  of  the  nation.  In  tracing 
the  course  of  migration,  and  attempting  to  deter- 
mine the  cradle  of  the  Polynesian  nation,  the 
Malayan  element  of  its  language  is  an  important 
consideration.  It  is  found  co- extensive  with  the 
people  and  language, — greatest  in  amount  as  we 
come  nearer  to  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
diminishing  as  we  recede  from  it ;  the  body  of  the 
words  being,  however,  generally  the  same,  and 
employed  in  the  same  sense.  May  it  not  hence  be 
inferred,  that  the  Malayan  languages  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  Polynesian  tongue  before  any 
migrations  had  taken  place ;  and  may  not  the 
amount  of  civilization,  however  inconsiderable, 
which  the  Polynesians  received  from  the  Malayan 
nations,  have  been  the  cause  which  first  stimulated 
the  migrations  ?  The  Friendly  Islands  lie  toward 
the  western  end  of  that  long  and  continuous  chain 
of  islets  by  which  the  first  migrations  from  the 
Malayan  Archipelago  must  have  proceeded  east- 
ward. It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  all 
future  swarms  were  thrown  out  from  these  islands, 
as  the  original  hive.  On  the  contrary,  they  would, 
naturally,  take  place  everywhere  afterwards,  from 
the  localities  most  convenient  for  them.  Prom  the 
Friendly  Islands,  the    Polynesian  nation  and    its 
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language  would,  in  the  first  instance,  move  east- 
ward, along  the  chain  of  islands,  lying  between  the 
10°  and  15°  of  south  latitude,  over  50°  of  longitude, 
and,  eventually,  to  distant  localities  more  difficult 
of  access."* 

Considering  the  geographical  position  of  Tonga- 
tabu  and  its  contiguous  dependencies ;  the  un- 
doubted natural  superiority  of  the  inhabitants  over 
those  of  surrounding  groups  ;  the  prestige  which 
the  Tonguese  name  carries  with  it  wherever  it  is 
known  in  the  Pacific;  and,  finally,  the  fact  that 
their  traditions  speak  of  a  time  when  the  popula- 
tion on  the  main  island  was  so  dense,  that  a  sort  of 
telegraphic  mouth-to-mouth  communication  carried 
tidings  between  the  most  distant  points  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time,  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to 
sustain  Mr.  Crawfurd's  opinion  that  in  these  islands 
the  primitive  germ  of  the  Polynesian  race  was 
located.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  advanced  with 
certainty.  That  the  population  of  these  islands 
was  at  one  time  much  greater  than  it  is  now,  we 
have  no  doubt ;  but  we  think  that  there  are  no 
evidences  to  show  that  it  was  so  great  as  the  tra- 
dition intimates.  Some  also  of  the  Tonguese  songs 
and  traditions  indicate  that  Samoa  has  been  the 
source  from  whence  several  of  the  chieftain  families 
have  sprung,  and  from  whence  also  the  names  of 
several  of  the  most  important  localities  in  Tonga 
have  been  derived.  This,  however,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  prove  too  much.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined 
to  think  that  Samoa  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  peopled  from  Tonga,  and  that  its  subsequent 

*  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  "  A  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of 
the  Malay  Language,"  by  John  Crawfurd,  F.R.S.,  London,  1852, 
p.  253. 
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discovery  by  the  Tonguese,  when  its  population  had 
become  great,  led  to  intermarriages  of  chieftain 
families,  which,  in  course  of  time,  would  also  lead 
to  the  introduction  of  local  designations  of  ter- 
ritory, such  as  we  have  named,  in  both  groups  of 
islands. 

But  supposing  the  Tonga  Islands  to  have  been 
the  primitive  starting-point  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
Polynesians,  over  the  widely  scattered  groups  of 
the  Pacific,  the  question  still  arises,  To  what  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  human  race  did  they  belong, 
and  whence  came  they  ?  It  seems  now  to  be  the 
general  belief,  of  those  who  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, that  from  Asia,  and  not  America,  the  tidal 
wave  of  population  has  flowed  from  shore  to  shore 
of  these  islands.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  manner  of  peopling  the  various  groups, 
from  the  Asiatic  Continent,  and  its  extensive 
insular  dependencies.  It  has  been  found  that 
frail  canoes  and  boats,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
have  performed  voyages  of  sufficient  extent,  to 
have  arrived  at  the  most  remote  lands  in  the  Paci- 
fic. Canoes,  crowded  with  occupants,  are  often 
picked  up  at  sea,  far  away  from  their  places  of 
departure,  and  drifting  about  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  The  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Malayans 
is  also  well  known,  in  the  regular  and  extensive 
fisheries  which  they  established  in  ancient  times 
on  the  northern  coasts  of  New  Holland,  and 
throughout  the  adjacent  islands  of  those  seas. 
Selecting  a  given  route  from  thence  over  the 
Pacific,  a  vessel  might  traverse  the  whole  expanse 
without  being  more  than  four  or  five  days  out  of 
sight  of  land,  from  the  Island  of  Papua,  or  New 
Guinea,  in  the  west,  to  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
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Paumotu  group  in  the  east,  a  distance  of  nearly  five 
thousand  miles. 

It  would  he  unwise,  however,  to  fix  upon  any 
one  given  point  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  or  upon 
any  one  island  of  its  adjacent  archipelago,  as  that 
from  whence  the  Polynesians  originally  came. 
There  is  a  general  family  likeness  between  all  the 
Polynesians ;  hut  there  are  also  so  many  varieties 
of  feature  and  physique  among  them,  embracing 
nearly  all  the  Asiatic  types,  from  the  finest  Cau- 
casian to  that  of  the  Mongolian  or  Japanese,  that 
it  seems  more  than  probable  that  castaways  and 
wanderers  from  numerous  points  on  the  Asiatic 
coast,  may  have  arrived  on  different  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  at  periods  not  very  remote  from  each  other. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  junks  have  been  known  to 
be  driven  to  sea,  and  have  finally  been  stranded 
upon  distant  islands,  or  have  reached  even  the  con- 
tinent of  America,  in  the  46th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude. In  December,  1832,  one  was  wrecked  on 
Oahu,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  after  having  been 
tossed  upon  the  ocean  for  eleven  months.  Pour, 
out  of  a  crew  of  nine,  still  survived.  Similar  acci- 
dents have,  doubtless,  occurred  in  ages  long  gone 
past.  Nor  must  we,  in  looking  for  a  solution  of 
this  question,  forget  the  advanced  state  of  maritime 
enterprise  in  ancient  times.  China  was  probably 
known  to  Egypt  more  than  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  a  commercial  inter- 
course maintained  between  the  two  countries.  The 
intrepid  mariners  of  Carthage  and  Egypt  had  also 
circumnavigated  Africa:  and  upon  a  further  develop- 
ment of  the  early  history  of  nations,  it  may  possi- 
bly be  found  that  the  ancients  had  a  much  more 
extensive   and  exact  acquaintance  with   the    geo- 
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graphy  of  the  world,  than  we  are  at  present  aware 
of.  And,  in  conjunction  with  that  knowledge, 
.there  may  have  heen  migrations  of  nations,  and 
the  peopling  of  distant  and  isolated  localities,  by 
those  among  whom  there  existed  a  religion  more 
advanced  and  enlightened  than  the  debased  and 
puerile  belief  and  worship  of  modern  heathenism. 
After  a  lapse  of  four  thousand  years,  there  remains 
a  feeble  glimmer  of  truth  amid  the  fables  and  tra- 
ditions of  a  multitude  of  distinct  and  widely- 
separated  tribes  of  men.  The  general  coincidence 
of  these  seems  to  indicate  one  common  primeval 
source.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tonguese 
religion  bore,  in  several  particulars,  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  ritual  and  economy  of  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonial  law.  Indeed,  this  similarity  pre- 
vails more  or  less  in  the  various  groups  of  Poly- 
nesia. Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  many  of  the 
inhabitants  have  strongly-marked  Jewish  features. 
But  it  requires  further  research,  and  more  proof, 
before  we  can  adopt  the  conclusion  some  have  come 
to,  that  any  portion  of  the  people  is  of  Israelitish 
extraction.  A  few  of  these  points  of  resemblance 
may  here  be  specified  as  a  matter  of  interest. 

1.  There  obtained  among  the  Tonguese  a  regular 
division  of  time  into  months  and  years,  these  divi- 
sions being  marked  by  the  recurrence  of  sacred 
seasons  and  public  feasts ;  which  were  observed 
with  religious  ceremony,  and  were  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  most  rigorous  laws.  It  is  also  remark- 
able that  the  Tonguese  have  some  knowledge  of  an 
intercalary  month,  the  use  or  disuse  of  which  has 
led  to  many  discussions  among  themselves. 

2.  The  entire  system  of  Tabu,  by  which  times, 
persons,  and  places  or  things  were   made  sacred, 
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and  the  many  religious  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
connected  therewith,  may  be  easily  interpreted  as  a 
relic,  much  changed  and  corrupted,  from  the  cere- . 
monial  observances  of  the  Jews. 

3.  The  great  feast  of  the  "  Inaji"  or  offering  of 
first-fruits  to  the  gods  every  year,  seems  a  custom 
or  religious  ceremony  of  purely  Jewish  origin. 

4.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, which  was  regularly  practised  by  them.  An 
uncircumcised  person  was  considered  mean  and 
despicable ;  and  the  custom  has  only  disappeared 
in  recent  years. 

5.  Every  person  and  thing  that  touched  a  dead 
body  was  considered  unclean,  and  remained  so  until 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  days. 
During  that  allotted  time,  those  whose  duties  com- 
pelled them  to  do  the  rites  of  burial,  were  not 
allowed  to  feed  themselves,  or  to  touch  the  food 
prepared  by  others.  They  were  therefore  carefully 
fed  by  attendants. 

6.  Females,  after  child-birth,  and  after  other 
periods  of  infirmity,  were  enjoined  strict  separa- 
tion; and  were  subjected  to  ceremonial  purifica- 
tions. 

7.  The  Tonguese  had  cities  of  refuge,  corre- 
sponding to  those  instituted  among  the  Jews  ;  the 
uses  and  regulations  of  which  were  closely  akin  to 
theirs. 

8.  The  priestly  orders  and  functions  resembled, 
in  some  of  their  features,  those  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
The  Taula,  or  priest,  was  supposed  to  become  in- 
spired by  the  god,  as  his  shrine  or  representative, 
while  receiving  and  answering  the  prayers  and 
sacrifices  of  the  worshippers.  These  were  offered 
through  the  Feao,  or  attendant  upon  the  Taula ; 
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and  it  was  also  his  duty  to  maintain  the  god-house, 
or  temple,  in  due  repair  and  order. 

The  religion  of  the  Tonguese,  as  it  existed  when 
they  became  known  to  the  civilized  world,  incorpo- 
rated no  abstract  principles  of  belief.  It  was 
rather  a  system  of  despotism,  in  which  deities, 
ceremonies,  and  restrictions,  had  been  indefinitely 
multiplied,  till  it  presented  a  chaos  of  dark  super- 
stitions, into  which  the  population  plunged  head- 
long, through  slavish  fear  and  ignorance.  The 
mysteries  and  enactments  of  heathen  worship, 
although  submitted  to  by  the  chiefs  themselves, 
unquestionably  were  intended  more  for  the  per- 
petuation of  their  power  and  influence,  than  to 
direct  the  ideas  of  the  people  to  matters  of  spiritual 
and  eternal  interest,  or  even  to  those  involving 
temporal  improvement.  No  spirit  of  benevolence 
pervaded  the  system.  It  abounded  in  punishments 
for  the  present  life,  and  in  dark  threatenings  for 
the  future.  JBulotu,  the  Tonguese  paradise,  was 
reserved  only  for  the  spirits  of  departed  chiefs  and 
persons  of  rank;  who,  in  their  turn,  became  the 
servants  of  the  presiding  genius  of  Bulotu,  and  as 
such  were  often  worshipped  and  sacrificed  to  by  the 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  interposi- 
tion with,  the  gods.  Of  the  fate  of  the  tuas,  or 
common  people,  there  was  no  certainty  whatever ; 
and  it  was  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  souls  at 
all.  A  general  opinion,  however,  did  prevail,  that 
there  was  a  future  state,  and  with  it  vague  and 
conflicting  notions  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
Their  traditions  referred  to  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  probably  also  to  the  deluge ;  but, 
even  then,  according  to  their  ideas,  a  multiplicity 
of  gods    existed.     Savage    rites,    and   deities  who 
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delighted  in  mischief  and  blood ;  a  cruel  and  rapa- 
cious priesthood ;  a  despotic  and  oppressive  govern- 
ment ;  inhuman  faiths,  and  absurd  superstitions  ; 
under  these  the  people  were  held  in  abject  bondage. 
It  was,  emphatically,  "  a  land  of  darkness,  as  dark- 
ness itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death." 

The  gods  of  the  Tonguese  were  numerous,  and 
they  received  constant  additions  from  the  most 
trivial  circumstances.  Every  object  of  fear,  or  from 
which  harm  could  come,  was  worshipped.  Sharks, 
volcanoes,  and  any  singular  appearance  in  the 
natural  kingdom,  had  each  their  devotees.  There 
were  family  deities,  and  gods  of  the  wars,  seasons, 
crops,  and  winds.  The  four  principal  gods  in  their 
mythology  were  Tangaloa,  Maui,  Hikuleo,  and 
Heu-moana-uliuli.  It  is  questionable  which  of 
these  was  accounted  the  chief  deity,  or  whether,  in- 
deed, the  Tonguese  had  any  notion  of  one  Supreme 
Being ;  and,  as  the  history  of  these  deities  has 
little  in  it  calculated  either  to  interest  or  instruct, 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  other  sources  for  in- 
formation regarding  them.*  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
in  Tonguese  heathenism,  as  in  other  pagan  systems, 
we  see  how  man  has  deified  man :  how  his  fertile 
imagination  has  peopled  groves,  shores,  oceans,  and 
skies,  with  beings  of  wonderful  natures ; — beings 
who,  with  some,  were  the  objects  of  fear,  and,  with 
others,  of  companionship  and  protection.  Here,  as 
in  all  other  heathen  lands,  men,  "  professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,   and   to  birds,  and  four- 

*  Appendix  to  Lawry's  "  Missionary  Visit  to  the  Friendly  and 
Feejee  Islands,"  Mason,  London,  pp.  248-251.  "  Tonga  and  the 
Friendly  Islands,"  by  Miss  Farmer,  pp.  125-137. 
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footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things."  (Horn.  i. 
22,  23.) 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  consisted 
chiefly  of  animals,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  native 
valuables.  Upon  special  occasions,  however,  finger- 
joints  were  offered ;  and,  in  great  emergencies, 
human  victims  were  immolated  to  propitiate  the 
angry  deities.  These  acts  were  by  no  means  un- 
frequent;  and  their  was  a  certain  faahiga,  or 
tribe,  from  which  the  sacrificial  victim  was  usually 
selected. 

The  priesthood  was  hereditary,  and  constituted  a 
numerous  and  powerful  body,  in  former  times, 
whose  support  taxed,  very  heavily,  the  labour  and 
substance  of  the  people.  The  priests  took  rank 
from  their  gods  and  chiefs;  the  worship  of  the 
latter  determining,  in  great  measure,  the  popularity 
of  the  former.  The  power  of  the  priest,  though  it 
partook  more  of  a  religious  character,  was  second 
only  to  that  of  the  chiefs.  Their  persons  were 
esteemed  sacred  because  of  their  presumed  fami- 
liarity with  the  gods ;  and  these  spiritual  lords  of 
the  people,  like  the  temporal  ones,  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  the 
advance  of  their  selfish  interests.  Even  over  the 
warrior- chiefs,  the  priests  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence, and  often  made  their  religious  fears  and  blind 
devotion  subservient  to  their  covetous  desires.  In 
sickness,  or  when  under  the  fear  of  sorcery,  their 
favourable  consideration  was  only  to  be  secured  by 
gifts,  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  the  applicant.  In- 
cantations to  be  practised  upon  enemies,  or  counter 
ceremonies,  to  ward  off  imaginary  evil  influences 
from  them,  could  only  be  obtained  at  great  cost. 
Of  these  death-dealing  incantations,  both  chiefs  and 
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common  people  had  the  utmost  dread.  So  firm 
indeed  was  the  belief  of  the  people  in  the  power  of 
an  enemy  or  priest  to  tukitalai,  or  consign  them  to 
death,  that  when  once  the  victim  knew  that  the 
tuki,  or  ceremony  of  cursing,  had  been  performed, 
he  generally  pined  away,  and  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
fears :  or  else  the  parties  concerned  would  not 
scruple  to  employ  the  secret  agency  of  poison,  to  ac- 
complish the  fulfilment  of  the  threat.  Even  to  this 
day  these  superstitious  fears  exist,  though  they  are 
gradually  wearing  away.  Like  the  remembrance 
of  goblin  tales,  the  fear  remains  after  the  faith 
has  been  destroyed.  A  case  of  this  kind  came  to 
the  writer's  personal  knowledge,  while  residing  in 
Tongatabu.  A  well-known  young  and  clever  chief, 
called  Netani  Nauvaivai,  (I  think  this  was  his 
name  ;  but,  not  having  written  it  at  the  time,  I  may 
be  mistaken  in  the  native  cognomen,)  came  from 
a  long  residence  in  Eiji  to  reside  with  his  relative 
Ata,  the  chief  of  Hihifo.  About  a  year  after  his 
arrival  he  began  to  complain  of  languor,  and  his 
strength  rapidly  failed.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
mental  and  physical  energy,  and  in  religious  and 
general  knowledge  was  far  in  advance  of  most 
around  him.  I  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  and 
was  with  him  when  he  died.  His  disease  was  un- 
doubtedly abscess  of  the  liver.  But  some  of  the 
attendants  one  day  told  me  that  they  believed  he 
was  dying  through  the  effects  of  sausau,  or  Fijian 
sorcery.  I  mentioned  this  to  the  sick  man  some 
days  before  his  death.  He  smiled,  and  said  that  he 
believed  nothing  of  the  sort ;  but  that  it  was, 
nevertheless,  quite  true  that,  three  years  previously, 
when  journeying  with  a  party  of  heathen  Pijians, 
he  had  violated  a  tabu,  by  eating  of  certain  for- 
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bidden  sugar-cane;  upon  which  the  Fijians  told 
him  that  he  was  a  doomed  man,  and  should  not 
long  survive  his  offence.  He  laughed  at  their  fears, 
and  had  never  thought  of  it  again,  until  he  was 
reminded  of  it  by  a  Fijian  woman,  one  of  the  at- 
tendants who  had  accompanied  him  from  Fiji,  and 
who  firmly  believed  that  his  sickness  and  death 
were  solely  attributable  to  that  cause.  Netani 
himself  had  no  such  opinion,  and  died  a  very  peace- 
ful and  happy  death,  trusting  in  his  Saviour ;  but 
_it  was  evident  that  many  around  him  thought 
otherwise;  thought,  in  fact,  that  he  had  been 
prayed  to  death  by  the  heathen. 

It  cannot  be  cause  of  surprise  that  the  dread  of 
sorcery,  and  especially  the  fear  of  the  power  of  the 
priesthood  to  pray  people  secretly  to  death,  should 
have  obtained  such  complete  dominion  over  the 
native  mind,  when  we  remember,  how  by  Papal 
fulminations,  and  paper  interdicts  and  excommuni- 
cations, the  Church  of  Rome  exerted  her  authority, 
in  olden  times,  even  in  enlightened  Europe.  By 
the  bugbear  of  a  Papal  anathema,  whole  kingdoms 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  distress  and  panic, 
scarcely  conceivable  in  modern  times. 

We  have  seen,  however,  by  what  took  place  in 
Vavau  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  how 
much  the  priestly  craft,  and  the  whole  system  of 
lies  which  it  propagated  and  sustained,  depended 
upon  the  countenance  of  the  civil  powers.  No 
sooner  was  their  protection  withdrawn,  than  the 
whole  fabric  of  heathenism  collapsed  and  crumbled 
into  ruin.  It  had  no  deep-seated  and  inherent 
vitality  of  its  own,  which  could  enable  it  to  main- 
tain its  authority  as  a  purely  religious  system. 
When  left  by  the  political  power  to  its  own  re- 
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sources,  it  fell  at  once,  like  Dagon  before  the  ark  of 
God.  Hence  the  cause,  in  a  secondary  sense,  of 
the  rapid  spread  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  islands.  And,  although,  as  we  shall 
shortly  have  reason  to  show,  heathenism  made  a 
stand  for  years  in  Tongatabu,  yet  that  was  owing 
to  political  conditions,  and  not  because  of  any  in- 
herent strength  in  heathenism  itself. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  country  was 
that  of  a  monarchical  despotism,  supported  by  an 
hereditary  aristocracy.  The  ranks  of  society,  be- 
sides the  priestly  orders,  were  well  defined,  and 
fixed  as  unalterably  as  the  castes  of  India.  The 
grades  were  these : — the  Hau,  or  families  of  the 
blood  royal ;  the  Houeiki,  or  chieftain  orders ;  the 
Miias,  or  gentry ;  the  Matabules,  or  official  attend- 
ants and  companions  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  the 
Tuas,  or  common  people.  Certain  subdivisions 
were  also  recognised  under  each  of  these  orders, 
and  professional  employments  were  strictly  here- 
ditary ;  such  as  those  of  carpenters,  fishermen, 
undertakers,  doctors,  &c,  &c. 

Rank  was  hereditary,  and  descended  chiefly 
through  the  females ;  who  sometimes,  although 
rarely,  held  the  reins  of  government  in  their  own 
right.  Hence  the  women  of  Tonga  were  never 
oppressed  and  burdened,  as  in  many  heathen  lands. 
On  the  contrary,  the  females  of  these  islands  were 
kindly  and  considerately  treated,  and  we  might 
almost  say  they  were  idolized  by  the  sterner  sex. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  rank  through  the  mother  originated,  pro- 
bably, in  the  great  licence  existing  between  the 
sexes.  If  it  were  difficult  to  designate  the  father  of 
a  child  with  certainty,  no  doubt  could  exist  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  mother.  Thus  this  custom,  spring- 
ing though  it  did  from  one  evil  state  of  society, 
would  naturally  tend  to  prevent  another,  by  placing 
the  female  part  of  the  Tonguese  population  in  that 
comparatively  easy  and  honoured  position,  which 
they  seem  to  have  held  from  time  immemorial. 

The  kingly  authority  extended  over  life,  liberty? 
and  property.  It  was  a  complete  despotism,  modi- 
fied to  some  extent  by  certain  customs,  or  well 
established  regulations,  which,  having  come  down 
from  ancient  times,  and  being  generally  useful, 
were  considered  in  the  light  of  a  traditionary  code. 
It  was  also  guarded  somewhat  by  the  influence  of  a 
certain  coterie  of  the  higher  chiefs,  called  by  way 
of  eminence  the  kau  matua,  or  "  old  men  "  of  the 
land,  whom  the  king  was  expected  to  consult  on 
all  matters  of  state  or  government.  The  lives  of 
many  of  the  rulers  were  stained  with  the  usual 
crimes  of  heathenism,  and  were  passed  in  the  midst 
of  wars  and  dissensions.  The  succession  to  resral 
power  was  regulated  by  certain  well  known  laws  or 
principles.  It  did  not  necessarily  devolve  upon  the 
eldest  son,  or  to  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  nomination  of  a  successor  was 
made  by  the  departing  ruler,  when  circumstances 
admitted  of  it,  and  was  confirmed  or  otherwise  by 
the  decision  of  the  kau  matua,  and  then  by  the 
great  body  of  the  chiefs.  Thus  a  brother  might 
succeed  to  the  government,  to  the  total  exclusion, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  immediate  children  of  the 
deceased  or  dethroned  ruler.  The  selection  of  a 
king,  however,  was  restricted  wholly  within  the 
limits  of  the  Kau,  or  blood  royal  line.  But,  even 
in  such  a  case,  we  need  not  wonder  that  schemes 
and  contests  for    regal    power    led    to    scenes  of 
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anarchy  and  bloodshed.  As  one  chief,  if  belonging 
to  the  Han,  acquired  sufficient  strength,  he  dis- 
puted the  title  of  the  reigning  prince  ;  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, his  chance  of  retaining  permanency  of 
power  was  quite  as  precarious  as  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. In  some  instances,  the  title  established  by 
force  of  arms,  remained  in  the  same  family  for 
several  generations ;  disturbed,  however,  by  fre- 
quent rebellions. 

The  feudal  principle,  that  the  whole  country 
belonged  exclusively  to  the  king,  regulated  the 
disposal  and  tenure  of  lands,  and  necessarily  placed 
the  common  orders  of  the  community  in  a  condi- 
tion of  serfdom.  The  king  was  chief  magistrate, 
and  the  ultimate  source  of  appeal.  His  power  was 
frequently  delegated  to  the  governors  of  the  various 
groups  of  islands,  or  great  districts,  and  from  them 
to  inferior  chiefs.  No  chief  could  interfere  with 
the  tenant  of  another;  and  should  he  desire 
revenge  or  justice,  it  could  only  be  obtained 
through  the  legitimate  lord,  unless  he  chose  to 
risk  a  contest.  Lands  were  held  in  fief.  The  great 
landlords  derived  them  by  hereditary  right,  in  con- 
junction with  their  chieftainships ;  but  held  them, 
nevertheless,  at  the  will  of  the  supreme  ruler. 
These,  in  turn,  subdivided  them  among  their  fami- 
lies and  followers.  It  was  on  the  great  chiefs  that 
the  king  depended  for  military  support,  which  they 
gladly  rendered  him,  as  the  title  by  which  they 
retained  their  possessions.  Through  them,  also, 
the  king  received  a  general  tribute  from  the  people. 
The  chiefs,  also,  in  their  order,  claimed  the  service 
or  property  of  their  retainers.  This  right  was 
regulated  by  no  specific  law,  so  that  immense 
abuses  crept  in.      The    lower    order  was    ground 
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down  and  oppressed  by  that  above  it.  Thus,  if  a 
man  or  family  possessed  nourishing  lands,  or  a 
stock  of  hogs  or  poultry,  or  any  other  kind  of 
wealth,  these  were  never  secure  from  the  covetous 
eyes  of  a  superior.  At  any  moment,  any  portion 
of  his  goods,  or  all,  might  be  demanded  by  an 
imperious  chief,  and  appropriated  to  his  own  pur- 
poses. This  system  acted  as  an  effectual  bar  to 
general  improvement  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
or  the  acquirement  of  property,  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Beside  this  general  right  of  the  chiefs  to 
despoil  their  inferiors,  the  king,  or  his  immediate 
representative,  could  assess  labour  upon  the  entire 
community,  when  and  how  he  pleased. 

Servile  homage  was  paid  to  superiors,  particularly 
to  priests  and  chiefs  of  the  highest  rank.  Neither 
their  persons  could  be  touched,  nor  their  houses 
entered,  without  express  permission.  Among  them 
a  considerable  degree  of  courtesy  prevailed,  accom- 
panied by  a  refinement  of  language  and  demeanour, 
which  indicated  conscious  rank.  The  distinction, 
indeed,  between  themselves  and  the  lower  classes, 
was  marked  by  these  things,  more  than  by  any 
great  superiority  in  houses,  or  dress,  or  food ;  and 
that  this  distinction  might  be  carried  to  its  farthest 
limit,  the  chiefs  had  a  conventional  or  courtly  dia- 
lect, understood  and  used  only  among  and  to  them- 
selves. Resj)ect  for  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
common  people  was  unknown,  when  in  conflict 
with  the  covetousness  of  a  superior.  If  a  common 
man  made  use  of  any  consecrated  property  belonging 
to  a  chief,  or  if  he  came  into  the  presence  of  a  chief 
with  a  wreath  about  his  head,  or  with  the  head  wet, 
or  should  he  touch  the  head  of  the  chief,  or  reach  to 
take  any  object  from  above  where  he  sat,  or  should 
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place  himself  in  a  more  elevated  position,  condign 
punishment  would  be  the  result ;  in  some  instances, 
death  itself  was  the  penalty.  When  journeying, 
the  commoner  was  required  to  sit  down  by  the 
roadside  while  his  superior  passed ;  and,  if  he  were 
carrying  a  burden,  he  must  make  a  detour  from  the 
road,  while,  at  the  same  time  lowering  the  burden 
from  his  shoulder,  he  carried  it  along  with  every 
mark  of  humility. 

One  of  these  numerous  enactments  of  barbarous 
etiquette,  led  to  a  ludicrous  scene  in  the  early  years 
of  the  Mission  in  Lifuka.  When  the  first  chapel 
was  built  and  opened,  a  pulpit  was  of  course  indis- 
pensable for  the  occasion.  Little  did  the  officiating 
Missionary  think  how  gravely  he  was  trenching 
upon  sovereign  rights,  when  he  ascended  the  place 
prepared.  Taufa-ahau  saw  the  elevation  of  the 
minister  with  dismay.  It  would  never  do  for  a 
foreigner,  even  though  he  were  a  Missionary,  to 
violate  thus  publicly  the  rules  of  Tonguese  pro- 
priety; and  so,  to  meet  the  difficulty,  the  king 
ordered  his  carpenters  to  prepare  him  a  pulpit  of 
still  loftier  elevation,  to  be  placed  opposite  that  of 
the  Missionary,  in  which  he  might  sit  and  hear 
the  word  of  God  without  any  disparagement  of  his 
dignity,  in  the  presence  of  his  people.  Great,  there- 
fore, was  the  Missionary's  astonishment  when,  on 
the  following  Sabbath  day,  he  was  confronted  by 
the  pulpit  of  the  king,  and  saw  his  majesty  looking 
down  upon  him  with  a  mingled  look  of  drollery  and 
haughty  superiority.  This  he  continued  to  do, 
until  convinced  that  no  intention  existed  of  lower- 
ing his  authority,  and  that  the  pulpit  was  a  neces- 
sary and  usual  part  of  buildings  devoted  to  the 
public  worship  of  God. 
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The  deliberative  assemblies  of  the  chiefs  were 
very  stately  affairs.  Each  sat  in  a  circle,  arranged 
according  to  the  rank  and  precedence  of  those  who 
composed  it,  where  speeches  were  made  by  the 
authorized  orators,  and  by  some  of  the  leading 
chiefs  ;  after  which,  the  ceremony  of  kava-drinking 
would  be  proceeded  with.  These  meetings  would 
often  extend  over  several  hours ;  and  every  part  of 
the  proceedings  was  governed  and  conducted  ac- 
cording to  well-known  and  rigid  laws  of  etiquette. 
Prom  these  assemblies  the  knowledge  of  new 
enactments,  or  the  arrangements  adopted  for  any 
projects  entertained  by  the  chiefs,  was  circulated 
among  the  people  at  large  by  the  Matabules. 

We  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tonguese,  as  developed  in  their 
arts,  manufactures,  and  customs.  In  estimating 
these,  however,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  as  their  land  yielded  no  metals,  and  but  few 
minerals,  the  resources  of  the  islands,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  manufactures,  were  extremely  limited. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  carried  civiliza- 
tion, in  this  point,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  feeble 
means.  The  credit  must  be  awarded  them,  of  dis- 
playing no  small  amount  of  ingenuity  and  skill  in 
what  they  produced. 

The  warlike  weapons  of  the  Tonguese  were  few 
and  simple.  They  consisted  of  spears,  javelins,  and 
clubs,  made  from  various  kinds  of  hard  and  heavy 
wood,  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  In  their 
hands,  these  were  most  effective  weapons.  They 
were  also  very  clever  in  the  use  of  bows  and 
arrows,  and  slings.  Defensive  armour  was  seldom 
employed;  and  great  ingenuity  was  displayed  in 
painting  and  decorating  the  person,  in  preparation 
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for  an  expected  contest.     The  old  weapons  of  the 
country  have,  however,  been  greatly  supplanted,  by 
the  introduction  of  European  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion ;  and  there  has  been  a  consequent  change  from 
many  of  the  former  tactics  and  practices  of  heathen 
warfare.     "  Musket  balls  do  not  know  chiefs,"  was 
the  lament    of    a    grey-headed    old    chief,   as    he 
marched  past  the  writer  to  battle,  with  swaggering 
gait,  and  kindling  eye,  swinging    his    great  club 
round  his  head  as  if  it  had  been  a  cane,  and  evi- 
dently longing  for  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
some  like-minded  opponent.     There  was  no  little 
amount  of  truth,  too,  in  what  he  repeated  a  few 
minutes    afterwards,   "  Musket   balls   may   do   for 
boys,  but  clubs  are  the  weapons  of  men."     In  the 
organization  of  their  armies,  and  in  the  tactics  they 
pursued,  the  Tonguese  exhibited  considerable  skill. 
In  any  war  of  magnitude,  a  universal  conscription 
was  enforced,  in  which  none  were  excused  from 
following  their  leaders  to  the  field,  but  those  inca- 
pacitated by  age  or  bodily  infirmity.       All  were 
drilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  were  accustomed  to 
the  practice  of  warlike  exercises.     When  preparing 
for  war,  a  general  review  of  troops  was  usually 
held  before  the   king,    or    leader,    in    which   the 
intending  combatants  swore  fealty  to  their  com- 
mander, and  pledged  themselves  to  deeds  of  prowess 
on  his  behalf.     This  was  done  by  each  of  the  party 
rushing,  with  frantic  energy  and  fierce  gesticula- 
tions, in  front  of  the  chief,  flourishing  and  then 
grounding  his  weapon  :  while  uttering  at  the  same 
time  the  most  ridiculous  and  empty  boasts  of  what 
the   individual  would  do  in  the  coming  conflict. 
The  Tonguese  were  in  the  habit  of  constructing  very 
complete,  strong,  and  well-arranged  fortifications, 
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from  whence  their  fighting  excursions  were  made. 
In  besieging  such  places,  they  well  understood  the 
method  of  approaching  by  trenches,  and  rifle-pits, 
defended  by  earthworks  and  strong  stockades. 
They  were  also  well  versed  in  the  science  of 
strategy,  and  knew  no  mercy  to  the  vanquished 
who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  contending  parties 
seldom  met  in  a  general  engagement.  The  strife 
was  usually  a  series  of  skirmishes.  Those  taken  in 
war,  whose  lives  were  spared,  became  the  bobulas, 
or  slaves,  of  the  conquerors ;  and  these  were  often 
treated  with  the  most  refined  and  horrible  cruelty, 
at  the  caprice  of  their  proprietor. 

In  times  of  peace,  the  men  were  fully  occupied 
in  the  various  pursuits  of  agriculture,  fishing, 
sinnet-plaiting,  canoe  and  house  building,  and, 
above  all,  in  voyaging.  The  women  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  unceasing  manufacture  of  the  fetaaki, 
or  white  beaten  bark,  of  which  the  native  cloth 
was  made,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  process 
in  those  kokaagas,  or  united  gatherings  of  the 
female  sex,  where  the  cloth  was  fashioned  into 
one  immense  piece,  and  then  printed  in  brown  and 
black  colours,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  maker. 
The  women  did  no  field  or  house  drudgery  in  the 
Friendly  Islands.  They  never  even  cooked  the 
victuals  of  the  family,  that  being  always  the  duty 
of  the  men.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of 
gatu,  or  native  cloth,  their  chief  work  was  to 
bring  water  from  the  wells  ;  make  all  the  sleeping 
and  wearing  mats  for  both  sexes  ;  also  baskets  and 
bags  for  various  purposes,  and  any  other  little 
nick-nacks  for  household  use.  Feasts,  dances, 
games,  wrestling  matches,  and  canoe  races,  filled 
up  much  of  the  time  of  the  people.     Some  of  these 
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were  comparatively  harmless,  but  others  were 
obscene  and  demoralizing  in  the  highest  degree. 
Boxing,  club-fighting,  and  wrestling,  were  highly- 
popular.  The  proceedings  were  regulated  by  cer- 
tain laws,  for  the  proper  observance  of  which 
managers  were  appointed,  and  umpires  to  decide 
upon  rival  claims.  These  matches  were  often 
attended  with  serious,  and  even  fatal  results.  The 
spectators  delighted  in  blows  that  brought  blood  ; 
and  stimulated  the  combatants  with  shouts  and 
yells  of  applause. 

The  ceremonies  observed  on  the  death  of  any 
prominent  personage,  were  extremely  barbarous. 
The  hair  was  shaved,  or  cut  close,  and  the  face  and 
various  parts  of  the  body  cut,  bruised,  or  burned. 
Affection  or  respect  for  the  deceased  was  estimated 
by  the  amount  of  bodily  pain  endured.  Chiefs 
were  usually  interred  in  tombs,  constructed  of 
blocks  of  sandstone,  cut  from  suitable  localities  by 
the  seashore,  where,  at  a  little  depth  from  the  sur- 
face, layers  of  hard  and  durable  sandstone  are 
found,  even  on  many  of  the  coralline  islands.  In 
several  of  the  ancient  burial-places,  similar  stones, 
arranged  in  terraces,  surround  the  whole  enclosure. 
Some  of  these  are  of  immense  size,  and  seem  to 
indicate  the  possession,  on  the  part  of  former  in- 
habitants, either  of  greater  energy  than  the  present 
race,  or  of  better  tools  and  appliances.  The  burial 
places  of  the  Tonguese  are  always  surrounded  by 
the  most  imposing  foliage  of  the  tropics,  and  placed 
in  sequestered  spots.  A  mound  of  earth  is  raised, 
of  dimensions  varying  with  the  necessities  of  the 
place ;  and,  whenever  a  grave  is  opened  within  the 
limits  of  this  mound,  it  is  always  filled  up  with 
beautiful  white  sand,  and  never  contains  more  than 
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one  body.  No  particle  of  clay  or  earthy  mould  is 
allowed  to  touch  the  remains  of  the  dead.  The 
sand  is  brought  in  baskets  by  the  chief  mourners, 
who  sometimes  sail  or  journey  many  miles  to  pro- 
cure it ;  and  each  person  pours  the  contents  into 
the  grave,  until  it  is  sufficiently  filled  up.  The  top 
of  the  grave  is,  afterwards,  carefully  tended  and 
decorated  with  black  pebbles  and  red  coral, 
arranged  in  various  devices,  which  have  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Small  houses  are  also  placed  over 
the  tombs  of  the  chiefs  and  gentry.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  reli- 
gious practices  of  heathenism  required  visits,  and 
offerings,  at  the  graves  of  deceased  individuals, 
whose  interposition  with  the  gods  was  thought 
necessary,  these  places  were  much  more  carefully 
attended  to  formerly  than  they  are  now.  Indeed, 
the  Missionaries  will,  probably,  find  it  needful  to 
advise  the  people  against  running  into  the  extreme 
of  negligence,  and  indifference,  about  the  last 
resting-places  of  deceased  friends. 

In  the  days  of  heathenism,  occasions  of  burials 
and  marriages  were  accompanied  by  immense  f east- 
ings, proportioned  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
parties,  or  the  will  of  those  connected  with  them. 
Property,  of  various  kinds,  was  always  prepared  by 
the  relations  and  friends  against  these  times,  and 
brought  as  gifts.  These  were  thrown  into  one 
common  stock,  from  which  they  were  again  dis- 
tributed, by  those  authorized  to  do  so,  to  the 
assembled  company.  These  distributions  of  pro- 
perty often  led  to  bitter  family  and  tribal  animo- 
sities, and  were  seasons  when  the  true  and  inor- 
dinate covetousness  of  the  people  could  not  remain 
concealed.     These  practices  still  continue,  to  some 
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extent,  and  form  the  chief  source  from  whence 
evils  arise,  among  church  members,  which  re- 
quire the  exercise  of  discipline  by  the  Mission- 
aries. 

The  morals  of  the  Tonguese  were  never  so 
thoroughly  debased  as  those  of  the  Sandwich  or 
Society  Islanders,  and  other  groups  that  might 
be  named ;  but  there  was  enough,  nevertheless,  to 
show  how  low  humanity  could  fall,  when  without 
the  restraints  and  sanctions  of  a  Divine  faith. 
Polygamy  was  common,  the  number  of  a  man's 
wives  depending  upon  his  own  inclination,  and  his 
ability  to  keep  them.  Some  sentiments  relative  to 
connubial  fidelity  prevailed,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  bordered  on  morality ;  for,  after  the  parties 
had  lived  together  a  while,  mutually  pleased,  it  was 
considered  disgraceful  to  separate.  There  were 
also  some,  even  among  the  better  classes,  who  were 
content  to  live  with  one  wife  only ;  and  examples 
of  domestic  happiness  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. Infanticide  did  not  disgrace  the  history, 
and  destroy  the  vitality  of  the  Tonguese  nation. 
Children  were  nurtured  with  great  care  and  affec- 
tion; and  aged  people  were  not  subjected  to  the 
neglect  and  cruelty  that  was  dealt  out  to  such 
persons  in  Fiji  and  other  Polynesian  groups.  Yet, 
with  all  this,  there  was  much  lasciviousness,  and 
want  of  natural  affection. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
cannibalism  in  these  islands  in  former  days.  It 
never  became  so  prevalent  as  it  once  was  in  New 
Zealand,  nor  so  truly  atrocious  in  its  character, 
as  it  now  is,  or  has  been  in  very  recent  years,  in 
the  islands  of  Eiji.  It  was  customary,  however, 
in  times  of  war ;  and  strange  tales  are  told  of  one 
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of  their  chiefs,  called  Uhila,  whose  cannibal  pro- 
pensities had  been  intensified  by  a  long  residence 
in  Piji.  This  chief  resided  at  Nomuka ;  but  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  sudden  descents  upon  dif- 
ferent islands,  for  the  purpose  of  clubbing  and 
kidnapping  any  of  the  inhabitants  he  could  lay 
hold  of,  with  whose  bodies  he  returned  to  No- 
muka,  where  he  performed  his  inhuman  orgies  in 
a  cave,  which  is  said  to  be  still  full  of  the  bones 
of  his  many  victims.  The  peopling  of  the  distant 
island,  called  Pylstarts,  about  ninety  miles  to  the 
south  of  Tongatabu,  is  attributed  to  this  cause. 
In  the  depth  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  Uhila 
effected  a  landing  upon  the  island  of  Atata,  one  of 
the  Tonga  group.  To  escape  his  murderous 
attack,  a  party  of  the  inhabitants  hastily  manned 
a  hamatefua,  or  single- sailing  canoe,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  moored  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island. 
Hoisting  the  sail,  they  bore  away,  intending  to 
make  for.  the  adjacent  coast  of  Tongatabu.  This, 
however,  they  were  unable  to  do,  owing  to  the 
darkness  and  the  increasing  storm.  They  were 
carried  they  knew  not  whither.  They  seemed 
only  to  have  escaped  one  kind  of  death  to  meet 
with  another.  But  the  wind  and  sea  carried  them 
straight  upon  Ata,  the  Pylstarts  Island  of  the 
charts,  where  the  little  company  grew  into  a  Ton- 
guese  colony,  which  has,  in  recent  years,  claimed 
kindred  with  Tonga,  and  has  received,  in  return, 
the  blessing  of  the  Gospel.  In  this  incident,  we 
have  another  example  of  the  causes  that  have  been 
in  operation,  leading  to  the  dissemination  of  the 
Polynesian  race  and  language  throughout  the 
Pacific. 
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Commencement  of  Tongan  Mission — Revolutionary  War — Murder  of  Tukuaho  — 
Massacre  of  three  Missionaries — Abandonment  of  the  Mission — Recommence- 
ment in  1822 — Success  of  Tahitian  Teachers — Arrival  of  English  Missionaries 
— Difficulties  in  Hihifo — Progress  at  Nukualofa — The  First  happy  death — 
Advance  of  the  Mission —War  in  Tonga  in  1837 — Renewed  outbreak  of 
hostilities — Danger  to  the  Missionaries — English  intervention — Death  of 
Captain  Croker — Temporary  suspension  of  the  Mission — Renewal  of  peace — 
Further  progress  of  the  Gospel — Landing  of  French  Priests — Political  in- 
trigues— Division  of  Mission  Stations. 

In  1797,  twenty  years  after  the  second  visit  of 
Captain  Cook  to  Tongatabu,  the  first  Christian 
Missionaries  effected  a  landing  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  island,  under  the  sanction  and  direc- 
tion of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  None  of 
the  party  were  ordained  ministers ;  but,  as  re- 
putedly pious  and  skilled  artisans,  they  were 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  an  accredited  ministry  and  an  organized  church. 
They  were  conveyed  from  Tahiti  in  the  Missionary 
ship,  "  Duff,"  to  their  destination  in  Tonga  ;  where, 
for  a  time,  they  received  partial  countenance  and 
protection  from  a  few  of  the  leading  chiefs,  under 
whom  they  had  placed  themselves.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  succeeded  in  making  any  marked 
impression,  of  a  religious  kind,  upon  the  native 
mind.  And  yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that 
no  good  results  whatever  had  followed  their  efforts. 
They  had  made  no  converts,  it  is  true ;  but  no  good 
men  of  faith  and  prayer  could  go  out  and  in  for 
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three  years,  before  a  barbarous  people,  as  they  did, 
worshipping  and  serving  God,  without  communi- 
cating some  Divine  light  and  power  to  those 
around.  To  say  the  very  least,  the  spirit  of  in- 
quiry would  be  awakened,  and  even  that  would 
endanger  the  prolonged  existence  of  Heathenism. 
These  men  had  opportunities  for  Avitnessing  certain 
horrible  features  in  the  refined  savage  life  of  the 
Tonguese,  which,  happily,  the  Missionaries,  who 
arrived  in  later  times,  did  not  see ;  owing  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  light  of  Christian  truth 
spread,  rendering  the  perpetration  of  these  former 
crimes  impracticable.  They  were  cast  also  upon  evil 
times,  as  to  the  political  condition  of  the  island.  A 
bloody  revolutionary  war,  then  in  progress,  unfitted 
the  people  for  yielding  much  regard  to  spiritual 
instructions :  and  this  state  of  things  involved, 
at  length,  the  massacre  of  some  of  their  number, 
the  ultimate  removal  of  the  survivors,  and  the  con- 
sequent abandonment  of  the  enterprise  they  had 
undertaken  with  so  much  zeal  and  self-devotion. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mumui,  who  was  the  reigning 
chief  of  the  islands  when  these  men  arrived  in 
Tonga,  Tukuaho,  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
King  George,  succeeded  to  power.  Although  a 
man  of  cruel  disposition,  he  nevertheless  continued 
his  protection  to  the  Missionaries,  until  they  them- 
selves determined  upon  separating,  so  as  to  localize 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  think- 
ing in  this  way  to  secure  greater  personal  safety, 
and  a  wider  influence  over  the  people.  Tukuaho, 
in  the  mean  time,  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  most  despotic  manner.  He  wielded  his  absolute 
power  in  the  perpetration  of  various  acts  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  by  which  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction 
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was  roused  among  the  people  at  large.  He  pur- 
sued a  similar  course,  also,  to  the  higher  class  of 
his  subjects ;  until  his  impolitic  and  despotic  pro- 
ceedings led  to  an  organised  insurrection,  and, 
finally,  to  a  complete  revolution  in  all  parts  of  his 
dominions.  The  leader  of  this  rebellion  was  Tubou- 
Niua.  The  murder  of  Tukuaho  was  planned  and 
executed  under  the  eye,  and  by  the  hand,  of  this 
daring  insurgent ;  and  it  proved  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  war  that  was  carried  on,  for  a  considerable 
period,  with  great  ferocity  and  varying  success. 

Early  in  the  course  of  this  contest  and  political 
confusion,  three  of  the  Missionary  pioneers,  brought 
by  the  "  Duff,"  were  barbarously  murdered;  and 
the  others,  after  being  plundered  of  their  property, 
saved  themselves  by  flight  to  the  western  district 
of  the  island,  from  whence  they  were  at  length 
removed  to  New  South  Wales,  by  the  captain  of  a 
merchantman,  who  touched  at  Tonga,  on  his  voy- 
age from  the  Society  Islands  to  Port  Jackson. 

Nothing  further  was  attempted  from  the  year 
1800  to  the  year  1822,  in  the  way  of  Christian 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  Tonguese.  The  door  that 
had  seemed  to  open,  closed  again  in  darkness  and 
blood ;  but  the  fact  that  several  of  the  chiefs  went 
on  board  the  vessel,  in  which  the  remaining  Mis- 
sionaries departed,  for  the  purpose  of  respectfully 
taking  leave  of  them,  seems  to  show  that  some  good 
impressions  had  been  made ;  and  that  the  self- 
denying  labours  of  these  men  had  commanded  the 
respect,  if  not  the  belief  and  love,  of  a  few  among  a 
proud  and  deceitful  people. 

In  the  Stations  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  as 
fixed  in  the  Conference  held  in  London,  August, 
1822,  the  following  entry  occurs,  under  the  head  of 
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South  Sea  Misssions  : — "  Friendly  Islands,  Two  to 
be  sent."  The  abundant  encouragement  experi- 
enced in  the  wonderful  and  rapid  successes  of  the 
Tahitian  Mission,  after  many  years  of  sorrowful 
and  apparently  unproductive  toil,  had,  about  this 
time,  thrown  new  energy  into  all  Missionary  under- 
takings ;  and  had  drawn  renewed  attention  to  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  a  fair  and  pro- 
mising field  for  effort.  Some  considerable  delay, 
however,  occurred,  before  the  two  Missionaries, 
proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  actu- 
ally departed  on  their  Mission  ;  but  still  the  pro- 
posal showed  that  the  church  was  prepared  for  any 
ojDening  that  might  present  itself. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  subject  of  resuming  the 
Tonguese  Mission  had  been  seriously  and  prayer- 
fully considered,  by  a  few  of  the  Missionaries  and 
leading  lay-friends  of  the  cause,  in  New  South 
Wales.  After  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole 
case,  it  was  resolved  to  try  what  could  be  done. 
Leave  was  accordingly  granted,  by  the  District 
Meeting,  to  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  to  proceed  to 
Tongatabu.  A  ship  was  chartered,  chiefly  at  his 
own  expense,  to  convey  himself  and  family  to  the 
island,  where  he  arrived  on  August  16th,  1822 ; 
about  the  time  when  the  Conference  in  London 
was  entertaining  the  very  question  of  sending 
Missionaries  thither.  Mr.  Lawry' s  residence  ter- 
minated in  the  latter  end  of  1823,  domestic 
circumstances  necessitating  his  removal.  During 
his  short  sojourn,  he  had  received  much  kindness 
from  the  chiefs  of  Mua,  where  he  had  located  him- 
self;  but,  he  had  also  seen  and  felt  sufficient  to 
prove  that,  with  it  all,  there  was  a  large  mixture 
of  the  characteristic  covetousness  and  treachery  of 
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the  people.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  some- 
times placed  in  considerable  peril ;  but  the  natives 
were  evidently  more  disposed  to  tolerate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Missionary,  and  to  receive  his  teaching, 
than  ever  they  had  been  before.  A  little  more 
light  was  certainly  shed  upon  the  prevailing  and 
dense  darkness ;  but  no  instance  of  conversion  yet 
gladdened  the  heart  of  the  Christian  labourer. 

For  two  years  the  people  were  again  left  under 
the  undisputed  reign  of  heathenism.  About  this 
time,  however,  Christian  evangelists  appeared  in 
Tonga,  from  a  very  unexpected  quarter,  whose 
humble  efforts  were  designed,  by  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  to  begin  a  new  and  memorable  era 
in  the  history  of  this  people.  Two  Christian 
natives  from  the  island  of  Tahiti  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  town  of  Nukualofa,  where  they  imme- 
diately began  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  who  were 
willing  to  listen.  They  spoke  in  a  tongue  of  which 
but  little  could  be  known  by  the  Tonguese,  and 
therefore  theirs  was  but  a  feeble  and  most  imperfect 
mode  of  imparting  religious  knowledge ;  yet  the 
labours  of  these  simple-hearted  but  earnest  men 
were  honoured  of  God.  As  the  result  of  their  in- 
fluence and  teaching,  a  place  of  worship  was  soon 
erected,  where  nearly  three  hundred  persons  regu- 
larly assembled,  to  take  part  in  Christian  service. 
What  was  still  more  strange,  the  king,  Tubou, 
himself  gave  his  countenance  and  personal  support 
to  the  teachers  and  their  work. 

While  this  movement  was  progressing  in  Nuku- 
alofa, the  two  Missionaries,  proposed  to  be  sent  to 
Tonga  in  1822  by  the  London  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, arrived  there  in  the  month  of  June,   1826. 
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These  were  the  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Thomas  and 
John  Hutchinson.  They  did  not  think  proper  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Mr.  Lawry's  attempt,  nor  did 
they  choose  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Tahi- 
tian  teachers.  They  fixed  their  station  at  Hihifo, 
where  they  erected  a  substantial  wooden  house,  and 
began  immediately  the  study  of  the  language, 
simultaneously  with  the  instruction  of  the  people. 

So  great,  however,  was  the  opposition  encoun- 
tered, that  a  further  abandonment  of  the  Mission, 
as  a  hopeless  enterprise,  was  for  a  time  seriously 
contemplated.  But  the  friends  of  the  Mission  in 
]STew  South  Wales,  who  greatly  deprecated  such  a 
step,  despatched  a  deputation  to  the  islands,  to  in- 
vestigate the  real  state  of  affairs.  The  result  of 
their  visit  of  inquiry  was  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional Missionaries  in  1828;  when  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Nathaniel  Turner  and  William  Cross  proceeded  to 
Nukualofa,  and  entered  upon  the  labours  already 
so  successfully  inaugurated  by  the  Tahitian  teach- 
ers. Here  the  most  cheering  results  followed  the 
efforts  of  these  Missionaries;  while  Mr.  Thomas, 
struggling  bravely  against  native  indifference,  and 
avowed  and  fierce  opposition,  was,  at  length,  com- 
pelled to  remove,  very  reluctantly,  from  Hihifo, 
and  transfer  his  labours  to  the  Haabai  group,  where 
a  most  wonderful  opening  for  usefulness  presented 
itself  early  in  the  year  1830,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  when  we  come  to  speak  of  those 
islands.  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  did  not  labour  in 
vain,  even  in  Hihifo.  He  had  been  the  means  of 
instructing  several  of  the  children  of  the  principal 
chiefs  in  the  art  of  reading  and  writing ;  and, 
although  the  dread  of  the  chief,  Ata,  prevented  the 
people  from  making    any  open    advances   toward 
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Christianity,  there  were  no  doubt  many  whose 
minds  were  made  up  to  do  so,  from  conviction,  as 
soon  as  Ata's  approbation  would  insure  their  per- 
sonal safety.  Even  as  it  was,  there  were  a  few 
young  men,  headed  by  an  afflicted  son  of  the  chief, 
who  often  met,  in  comparative  secrecy,  to  sing  and 
pray ;  and,  when  at  length  their  leader,  Lolohea, 
died,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
the  first  of  many  thousands  of  Tonguese  converts 
who  have  since  died  in  the  Lord,  and  have  entered 
into  the  heavenly  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  from  1827  to  1830,  marvellous 
progress  had  been  made  in  Christianizing  the 
Nukualofa  or  central  district  of  the  island.  Messrs. 
Turner  and  Cross,  stationed  there,  were  men  pos- 
sessed of  no  ordinary  strength  of  mind ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  they  were  full  of  Christian  faith  and 
zeal.  Although  they  did  build  upon  a  foundation 
laid  by  other  men,  and  these  men  natives  of  Tahiti, 
yet  they  made  full  proof  of  their  ministry,  and  the 
fair  fabric  of  a  Christian  church  rose  rapidly  under 
their  active  and  able  labours.  Village  after  village 
was  successively  visited,  where  schools  were  organ- 
ized, and  preaching  services  established  ;  and  from 
the  Nukualofa  department  of  the  Mission,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Christian  religion  spread  itself  to  all 
the  other  groups  of  islands.  Such,  indeed,  were 
the  results  now  unfolding  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  Mission,  that  special  resolutions  were  adopted, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Missionary  Committee,  held  in 
London,  October  7th,  1829,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined immediately,  and  largely,  to  reinforce  the 
staff  of  Missionaries,  and  to  send  out  the  necessary 
requisites  for  a  printing  establishment.  These  pro- 
posals were  shortly  carried  into   effect,  with  the 
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happiest  results ;  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
statistics,  which  show  the  rapid  advances  made 
from  1831  to  1834  :— 

Tonga  1829  Number  of  church  members       31 

1830    72 

Tonga  and  Haabai 1831    516 

Tonga,  Haabai,  and  Vavau  1832   1422 

1833   3456 

1834    7451 

Total  number  of  scholars  attending  the  schools  in  1834  7241 

In  these  large  numbers,  however,  Tonga  itself 
had  but  a  small  share.  The  heathen  districts  of 
Hihifo,  Houma,  Bea,  and  Mua,  forming  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  island, 
remained  firm  in  opposing  the  Gospel.  Many  of 
the  chiefs,  indeed,  had  determined  to  adopt  mea- 
sures by  which  the  further  spread  of  Christianity 
might  be  prevented  ;  and  some  of  them  hoped  that 
it  might  even  be  rooted  out.  For  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  work,  they  made  preparations  to  wage 
war  against  the  Christians,  and  to  depose  the  king, 
Josiah  Tubou.  The  island  was  kept  in  a  very  un- 
settled state  during  1835-6  by  warlike  rumours  of 
various  kinds ;  and,  in  1837,  actual  hostilities 
broke  out.  As  the  heathen  party  far  outnumbered 
that  of  the  king  and  his  Christian  subjects,  he  fol- 
lowed the  previous  example  of  Ulukalala,  in  Vavau, 
by  summoning  to  his  aid  King  George,  of  Haabai ; 
through  whose  alliance  and  assistance  the  contest 
was  brought  to  a  speedy  and  successful  conclusion. 
The  Heathen  were  discomfited ;  and  the  peace 
which  ensued  was  ratified  by  an  interchange  of 
presents,  according  to  Tonguese  custom,  between 
the  King  of  Haabai,  and  the  various  Heathen 
chieftains  of  Tonga.     The  results  of  this  war  were 
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not  great,  as  to  any  progress  made  amongst  the 
heathen  population.  Indeed,  it  was  never  prose- 
cuted with  the  idea  of  converting  them  hy  physical 
force.  They  were  rehel  offenders  against  royal 
law  and  order ;  and,  when  they  had  submitted  to 
these,  the  object  of  the  contest  was  accomplished. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  overruled  for  some  good  pur- 
poses, beyond  those  of  a  merely  political  kind. 
The  Mission  premises  at  Hihifo,  after  a  suspension 
of  operations  there,  extending  over  eight  years, 
were  allowed  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Rabone  ;  who  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  many  of 
the  heathen  converted  under  his  ministrv.  Anions 
these  were  some  chiefs  of  note,  whose  example 
went  far  to  shake  the  remaining  confidence  of  the 
people  in  the  waning  deities  and  heathen  practices 
of  the  country. 

The  peace  of  Tonga  did  not  last  very  long.  In 
the  beginning  of  1840  a  war,  more  fierce  and 
determined  than  the  former,  commenced,  and 
continued  over  a  period  of  eight  months.  The 
principal  heathen  actors  in  this  new  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  authority  of  Tubou,  and  to  over- 
power the  Christian  party,  were  the  chiefs  of  Hihifo 
and  Bea.  The  latter  directed  the  brunt  of  their 
rage  against  Nukualofa,  and  the  former  against 
the  small  fortified  settlement  of  the  Christians 
at  Poui,  about  a  mile  from  the  chief  town  of 
Hihifo.  We  gather  the  following  particulars  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  this  war,  from  the  letters 
of  the  Missionaries  then  resident  upon  the  island, 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Charles  Tucker,  and  Stephen 
Rabone. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  the  heathen,  under  the 
chief  Ata,  of  Hihifo,  murdered  four  of  the  Chris- 
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tians  belonging  to  a  small  fortified  village  near 
Nukualofa.  These  persons  were  at  work  in  their 
fields  when  the  heathen  fell  upon  them.  They 
also  attacked  a  little  girl,  whom  they  left  for  dead ; 
but  she  afterwards  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
wounds  inflicted.  This  horrible  act  was  perpetrated 
whilst  King  Josiah  Tubou  was  on  a  friendly  visit 
to  the  chief  of  Hihifo.  He  had  gone  thither,  in 
fact,  to  persuade  Ata  to  become  a  Christian,  and  to 
attempt  the  creation  of  a  kindlier  feeling  between 
the  Christian  and  heathen  people  there.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  murder  was  committed, 
at  that  particular  time,  with  the  design  of  prevent- 
ing the  good  effects  that  might  have  followed  these 
peaceful  endeavours.  Abraham  Vakajiuola,  the 
king's  brother,  upon  hearing  what  had  happened, 
started  for  Hihifo,  accompanied  by  a  large  party 
of  armed  men,  who  brought  the  king  away  in 
safety.  Ata  and  his  people  of  Hihifo  and  the 
neighbourhood  then  flew  to  arms  against  the 
Christians  of  Poui,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  old  king  to  desist.  The  course 
adopted  by  Ata  was  quickly  followed  by  all  the 
other  heathens  of  Tonga,  and  a  general  war  upon 
the  Christians  was  determined  on. 

The  old  king  felt  himself  personally  unequal  to 
meet  the  emergency,  and,  as  in  the  war  of  1837, 
he  now  again  sought  for  support  and  succour  from 
his  old  friend,  and  tributary  sovereign,  King 
George,  of  Haabai  and  Haafuluhao.  King  George 
arrived  in  Tonga  just  in  time  to  thwart  the  well- 
concocted  plans  which  the  heathen  had  laid  for  the 
destruction  of  Foui.  The  two  kings  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Ata,  to  know  if  a  visit  from  them  would 
be  agreeable,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  up  the  breach 
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between  the  two  parties.  Eor  a  time  he  gave 
evasive  answers  to  the  repeated  messages  sent ;  but 
at  length  consented  to  receive  the  friendly  over- 
tures of  King  George,  who  immediately  prepared 
to  enter  Hihifo  on  his  peace  mission.  It  was 
discovered,  however,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
villainous  trap.  The  heathen  had  taken  measures 
to  secure  the  murder  of  King  George  immediately 
upon  his  entering  the  fort.  Of  this  purpose,  the 
chief,  Ata  himself,  made  confession.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  all  idea  of  temporizing 
with  the  heathen,  any  further,  was  abandoned.  The 
place  was  closely  invested,  and,  through  the  skilful 
tactics  of  the  besiegers,  the  heathen,  at  last,  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Five  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken ;  but  instead  of  former  barbarities  being 
practised  upon  them,  they  were  all  pardoned  by 
the  king,  who  had  previously  issued  orders  to  his 
warriors  to  refrain  from  shedding  blood  while 
taking  possession  of  the  place. 

The  result  of  this  contest  was  the  return  of  Ata 
and  his  people  to  their  accustomed  allegiance  to 
Tubou.  The  whole  place  was  also  thrown  open 
once  more  to  Christian  effort,  and  this  issued,  very 
shortly,  in  the  entire  abandonment  of  heathenism, 
in  Hihifo  and  the  villages  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

The  scene  of  civil  conflict  was  now  shifted  to 
Nukualofa,  against  which  the  combined  heathen 
forces  from  Houma  and  Bea  were  directed.  They 
had  already  formed  a  plan  of  attack,  but  the  fall  of 
Hihifo  deterred  them,  for  a  time,  from  any  active 
movements.  By  the  urgent  request  of  King  Josiah 
Tubou,  and  the  loyal  chiefs,  King  George  remained 
at  Nukualofa  with  about  nine  hundred  of  his  men, 
in  readiness  for  any  emergency  that  might  arise. 
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On  the  20th  of  April,  the  heathen  assumed  the 
position  of  aggressors  by  attacking  a  canoe  belong- 
ing to  Nukualofa.  They  took  five  prisoners,  whom 
they  carried  off  to  Bea ;  but,  after  merely  threatening 
the  remainder  of  the  unarmed  Christians  with  death, 
they  suffered  them  to  depart.  Five  days  later,  a 
United  States'  ship  of  war  arrived,  commanded  by 
Commodore  Wilkes,  whose  squadron  of  four  vessels 
was  then  engaged  in  an  extensive  exploring  expe- 
dition under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment. The  Missionaries  had  an  interview  with 
him,  in  which  they  related  all  that  they  knew 
about  the  state  of  Tonguese  affairs.  On  that  very 
day,  however,  a  fatal  encounter  occurred  between 
a  heathen  fighting  party  from  Houma  and  the 
Hihifo  people.  The  former  fired  unexpectedly 
upon  the  latter,  and  wounded  five  or  six  of  their 
number.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  in  which 
six  of  the  Houmans  were  killed.  They  then 
fled,  although  they  far  outnumbered  the  Hihifo 
party. 

An  ill-arranged  and  fruitless  attempt  was  made 
by  Commodore  Wilkes  to  bring  the  contending 
forces  to  peaceful  terms.  He  seems  to  have  acted 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  heathen  were  the 
aggrieved  and  injured  individuals;  and  when  he 
found  that  these  both  duped  him  and  robbed  him, 
notwithstanding  his  good  opinion  of  them,  instead 
of  manfully  acknowledging  that  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  Missionaries  were  true,  he  left 
the  islands  in  anger ;  and  in  evident  chagrin  at 
being  outwitted  and  laughed  at  by  the  heathen,  he 
published  opinions  concerning  the  Missionaries  of 
a  damaging  character,  which  had  no  foundation  in 
justice  or  truth. 
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Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  American  com- 
modore, further  aggressive  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
heathen  followed.  The  Missionaries  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  constant  alarm  and  danger,  from  the  12th 
of  May  until  June  21st.  Various  fatal  enconnters, 
between  the  rebels  and  the  loyalists,  took  place  on 
a  small  scale  during  that  interval  of  time,  all  of 
which  tended  to  embitter  the  animosity  of  the  com- 
batants. On  the  latter  date,  H.M.S.  "  Favourite," 
commanded  by  Captain  Croker,  arrived.  He  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  while 
at  Vavau,  requesting  his  amicable  interposition,  to 
arrest,  if  possible,  the  further  progress  of  the  war. 
Upon  landing,  therefore,  at  Nukualofa,  he  imme- 
diately intimated  to  the  allied  kings  his  readiness 
to  do  anything  he  possibly  could  to  terminate  the 
war.  Such,  however,  was  the  state  of  affairs,  that 
the  two  Missionaries  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  the  captain,  which,  in  itself,  will  best  explain 
the  exposed  and  dangerous  position  in  which  they 
and  their  families  were  placed. 


"  Nukualofa,  Tongatabu,  June  22nd,  1840. 

To  Captain  Croker,  of  H.B.M.S.  '  Favourite.* 
"  Sir, 

"We,  the  undersigned,  being  Missionaries 
labouring  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wesley  an 
Missionary  Society  in  this  island,  gratefully  hail 
your  visit  here  at  this  critical  juncture  as  a  gra- 
cious interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  ear- 
nestly implore,  as  British  subjects  and  Christian 
Missionaries,  your  protection  and  assistance  in 
behalf  of  ourselves  and  families. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  is  now 
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raging  on  this  island,  onr  lives  and  property  are  in 
great  danger  day  and  night.  Onr  premises  stand 
outside  of  the  fort,  and  are,  consequently,  com- 
paratively unprotected  ;  and  we  have  no  means  at 
our  command  of  removing  to  a  place  of  safety  ;  the 
fort  being  far  too  small  to  contain  all  the  Chris- 
tians who  have  run  thither  from  the  different 
villages  and  out- stations  to  save  their  lives. 

"  The  heathen  have  tried  to  fix  on  a  plan  to  take 
Nukualofa  by  storm;  but  have  been  mercifully 
prevented.  They  have  repeatedly  made  incursions, 
both  by  day  and  night,  to  within  a  short  distance 
of  this  place.  On  Thursday  last,  they  killed  four 
aged  men  from  here,  within  about  two  miles  of  our 
premises,  and  mangled  their  bodies  by  cutting  off 
their  heads  and  carrying  them  away  as  trophies  to 
their  fort.  We  heard  the  alarm,  and  also  that 
they  were  chasing  others  of  the  Christian  party 
towards  this  place.  Knowing  our  defenceless  con- 
dition at  the  time, — King  George,  with  nearly  all 
the  people,  being  twelve  miles  off  in  another  direc- 
tion,— we  knew  not  where  to  run  for  safety ;  but 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  risk  our  lives,  and  those 
of  our  families,  by  remaining  in  our  houses  where 
we  were.  We,  consequently,  had  to  abandon  the 
premises,  with  all  our  property,  and  the  property 
of  the  Mission ;  but,  providentially,  the  rebels 
retired,  after  coming  within  a  short  distance  of  our 
town. 

"  The  Kings  Josiah  and  George,  with  their  peo- 
ple, are  alarmed  about  our  safety;  and  Josiah 
himself,  with  a  few  old  men,  kept  watch  at  our 
gates  on  Wednesday  night  last,  while  King  George 
and  the  people  were  away. 

"  There  arc  three  fortresses  in  rebellion  against 
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the  king  and  government  of  this  island,  counting 
about  1,400  men.  The  Christian  party  number 
800  men :  *  and  whenever  King  George  and  the 
people  go  out  against  one  fortress,  we  and  the  few 
left  here  are  exposed  to  the  rage  and  murderous 
intentions  of  the  other  two.  It  has  been  at  such 
times  that  the  rebels  have  latterly  committed  depre- 
dations, coming  on  several  occasions  very  near  our 
premises.  We  cannot  depend  upon  the  natives 
keeping  regular  watch,  and  often  fear,  when  lying 
down  at  night,  lest  our  dwellings  should  be  burnt, 
and  ourselves  murdered,  before  morning.  We  have 
no  means  at  our  command  of  removing  our  families 
and  property  either  to  Haabai  or  Vavau  or  any 
other  place  for  the  time  being.  In  these  painful 
circumstances  we  cast  ourselves  under  the  shield  of 
British  protection,  earnestly  begging  you,  as  the 
representative  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
whose  subjects  we  are,  to  assist  us  in  the  removal 
of  our  families  to  some  place  of  safety. 

(Signed)  Charles  Tucker, 

Stephen  Rabone." 

After  receiving  this  letter,  and  promising  the 
protection  claimed,  Captain  Croker,  by  the  request 
of  the  allied  kings,  undertook  to  act  as  mediator 
between  them  and  the  rebels,  the  conditions  of 
peace  being  drawn  up  by  him,  and  approved  of  by 
the  two  kings. 

Captain  Croker  then  prepared  to  visit  the  rebel 

*  If  this  number  be  correctly  stated,  then  many  of  King 
George's  warriors  must  have  returned  to  Haabai  and  Vavau  sub- 
sequently to  the  capture  of  Hihifo,  as  he  was  before  stated  to  have 
remained  in  Nukualofa  with,  nine  hundred  of  his  own  men,  in 
addition  to  those  under  King  Josiah. 
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fort  of  Bea.  But,  no  doubt,  considering  the 
treacherous  character  of  the  people,  he  thought  it 
right  to  land  his  guns,  and  to  take  an  armed  force 
with  him.  The  fortress  stood  four  miles  inland, 
and  was  a  strongly  defended  place.  Having  carried 
his  guns  very  near  the  fort,  he  forwarded  the  con- 
ditions of  peace ;  and  a  signal  of  approval  being 
given,  he  was  admitted  into  the  fort,  when  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  chiefs.  They  expressed  them- 
selves favourably  inclined  to  his  overtures  of  peace, 
but  wished  for  time  to  consider  the  subject,  and  to 
ascertain  the  minds  of  the  chiefs  of  the  other  forts. 
But  before  any  message  could  reach  any  of  the 
other  forts,  Captain  Croker  ordered  his  guns  to 
be  drawn  within  musket- shot  of  the  fortress,  con- 
trary to  the  expostulations  of  some  of  his  own 
subordinates,  and  then,  heading  the  sailors,  sword 
in  hand,  he  said,  "Now,  blue-jackets,  follow  me." 
They  did  so,  but  the  consequences  were  disastrous 
in  the  extreme.  The  captain  was  shot  dead  upon 
the  spot,  and  eighteen  of  his  men  were  severely 
wounded.  The  reason  of  this  rash  act  could  never 
be  ascertained ;  and  the  English  sailors  and  marines 
had  to  retire  in  disgrace  from  before  the  enemy, 
through  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  their  unfor- 
tunate commander. 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  Captain  Croker, 
the  Missionaries  considered  it  essential  for  their 
safety  to  remove  for  a  time  to  the  island  of  Vavau, 
to  which  place  they  were  conveyed  in  the  ship  of 
war.  A  sifting  examination  of  the  whole  trans- 
actions satisfied  the  Missionary  Executive,  and  also 
Sir  George  Gipps,  the  representative  of  the  British 
Government  in  New  South  Wales,  that  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  these  painful  events,  the  Mis- 
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sionaries  were  fully  exonerated  from  all  blame,  and 
that  they  had  always  acted  in  perfect  accordance 
with  their  high  vocation  as  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
of  peace  and  goodwill  toward  men.  It  was  also 
proved  beyond  all  disputation  that  the  kings  and 
Christian  chiefs  had  uniformly  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  forbearance,  while  desiring  as  far  as  possible 
to  find  a  peaceable  mode  of  settling  the  quarrel 
which  the  heathen  had  first  begun. 

Three  weeks  after  Messrs.  Tucker  and  Rabone 
had  left  Tongatabu,  the  former  returned  to  that 
island,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  John  Thomas, 
and  effected  a  visitation  of  the  different  heathen 
fortresses.  The  result  was  a  happy  cessation  of  open 
hostilities ;  after  which  the  suspended  work  of  the 
Mission  was  resumed,  with  greater  prospects  of 
success  than  ever.  A  few,  but  still  a  very  few,  of 
the  heathen  renounced  idolatry  at  the  termination 
of  the  war.  The  principal  chiefs  at  Houma,  Bea, 
and  Mua,  remained  firm  in  their  opposition  to 
Christianity,  and  so  also  did  most  of  their  people. 
But  for  several  years  after  the  peace  that  opposition 
did  not  assume  its  former  aspects  of  persecution, 
and  desire  for  war,  against  the  loyal  and  Chris- 
tian party;  and  not,  until,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently in  relating  our  own  personal  experiences, 
the  evil  counsels  of  Romish  priests,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  foreign  aid,  urged  on  the  heathen  population 
to  a  fresh  attempt  at  revolution. 

Before  and  during  the  progress  of  the  painful 
events  related,  the  Missionaries  witnessed  many 
instances  of  clear  conversion,  and  had  reason  to 
rejoice  over  not  a  few  who  died  in  the  faith  of 
Christ,  exulting  in  the  clear  hope  of  a  blessed 
immortality.     There    was  abundant  and    satisfac- 
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tory  evidence  of  the  sincere  and  active  piety  of 
many  of  the  chiefs  and  people,  even  during  the 
deplorable  progress  of  the  war  ;  and  when  the 
evil  effects  of  that  period  had  subsided,  the  little 
churches  grew  apace  both  in  secular  and  Divine 
knowledge.  The  re-establishment  of  the  regular 
means  of  grace,  and  the  public  schools,  soon 
wrought  great  changes,  for  the  better,  in  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  the  people. 

After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  Friendly  Islands,  under  the  proper 
sanction  of  the  king  or  chiefs,  a  French  Catholic 
priest  effected  a  clandestine  landing  upon  Tonga- 
tabu  in  the  year  1842,  and  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  heathen  fortress  of  Bea.  He  was  received 
there  by  a  chief  called  Moeaki,  and  was  shortly 
after  joined  by  another  priest,  and  by  several  Tonga 
men  who  had  been  converted  to  Romanism  at 
Wallis's  Island.  Maafu,  however,  the  principal 
chief  of  Bea,  remained  a  heathen,  and  so  did  the 
greater  part  of  his  people.  From  Bea  the  Popish 
influence  subsequently  extended  to  the  town  of  Mua, 
in  the  eastern  district  of  the  island,  where  eventually 
the  spiritual  chief,  Tuitoga,  professed  Popery,  as  did 
also  a  few  petty  chiefs,  and  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  people.  Tugi,  the  ruling  chief  of  the 
district,  with  a  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  re- 
mained heathens.  It  was  evident  that  the  priests 
were  anxious  to  secure  the  interest,  or,  if  possible,  the 
conversion  to  Bomanism,  of  all  the  chiefs  known  to 
be  disaffected  to  the  government  of  King  Josiah  : 
whilst  their  endeavours  to  counteract  the  success  of 
the  Missionaries  in  the  island  were  unremitting. 
Eor  this  purpose,  the  priests  itinerated,  for  a  time, 
to  the  various  places  where  the  Missionaries  were 
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located,  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  faith  of  the 
native  converts.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object, 
they  resorted  to  every  species  of  calumnious  mis- 
representation. They  did  not,  however,  so  far  as 
was  known,  succeed  in  leading  astray  by  these 
means  even  one  Protestant.  The  itinerant  system 
was  therefore  abandoned ;  and  their  labours  were 
then  devoted  more  especially  to  Bea  and  Mua. 

These  operations  of  the  Romanists  were  not  con- 
fined to  the  exertions  of  the  resident  priests.  Con- 
siderable excitement  was  produced  at  one  time, 
by  a  report  that  a  French  bishop  was  on  his  passage 
to  Tonga,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  all  Tonga  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  And,  at  length,  a  vessel  did 
arrive,  having  on  board  an  ecclesiastic,  said  to  be  a 
bishop,  with  a  number  of  attendants.  On  that 
occasion,  every  thing  was  done  to  make  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  people,  by  pompous  display,  by 
denunciation  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionaries,  and  by 
threats  and  intimidation.  The  proceedings  of  the 
French  at  Tahiti  were  enlarged  upon ;  and  intima- 
tions were  given  that  Tonga  could  not  withstand 
the  French.  Considerable  alarm  was  awakened,  in 
the  minds  of  the  heathen  population,  by  these  pro- 
ceedings and  threats  ;  and  some  of  them  began  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  submit, 
and  become  Papists,  rather  than  subject  themselves 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  French,  and  be  exposed  to 
the  fire  of  their  guns.  But  still  the  disinclination, 
of  even  heathen  minds,  to  accept  a  form  of  religion 
such  as  Popery  offered,  caused  them  to  hesitate; 
and  thus  the  grand  attempt  of  the  Romish  emis- 
saries failed,  in  the  end,  to  bring  any  important 
accessions  to  their  communion.  They  then  saw  that 
their  strength,  if  any  could  be  obtained,  would  lie 
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in  secretly  fanning  and  encouraging  the  spirit  of 
disaffection,  which  the  termination  of  the  war  of 
1840  had  not  removed,  from  the  minds  of  several 
important  heathen  chiefs. 

When,  therefore,  King  Josiah  died,  in  November, 
1845,  and  King  George,  of  Haabai  and  Haafuluhao, 
was  appointed,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  both 
heathen  and  Christian  chiefs,  as  his  lawful  suc- 
cessor, the  French  priests  shortly  aftenvards  began, 
secretly  at  first,  and  then  openly,  to  undermine  and 
deny  his  authority.  They  first  of  all  attempted  to 
advance  the  claims  of  their  principal  convert,  the 
Tuitoga,  to  the  supreme  government.  They 
asserted  his  right  not  only  among  the  natives,  but 
to  captains  of  merchantmen,  and  ships  of  war,  be- 
longing both  to  England  and  France ;  whilst  they 
denounced  King  George  as  an  ambitious  usurper. 
No  sooner,  however,  did  the  latter  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  facts,  than  he  manned  a  few 
canoes,  and  sailed  direct  to  Mua,  where  he  publicly 
charged  the  priests  with  the  offence,  and  where  he 
also  confronted  the  Tuitoga.  The  latter  denied  all 
participation  in  any  attempt  to  advance  himself  to 
civil  power ;  and  declared  further,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  it,  nor  did  he  wish  it.  Whether  he  was 
perfectly  truthful  and  sincere,  in  these  assertions, 
may  well  be  doubted  ;  but,  nevertheless,  his  public 
disavowal  of  all  claims,  as  opposed  to  those  of  the 
lawful  sovereign,  effectually  prevented  any  further 
open  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  to  be  his 
advocates. 

Foiled  in  this  direction,  the  priests  then  made 
another  move.  They  endeavoured  to  maintain  that 
the  several  chiefs  of  Houma,  Bea,  and  Mua,  had  a 
perfect  right  to  govern  their  own  towns  and  people, 
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independently  of  the  general  law  of  the  land,  and 
irrespectively  of  the  supreme  authority  of  King 
George.  Thus,  when  any  offenders  against  the 
laws  made  their  escape  to  either  of  those  places, 
they  were  taken  under  the  shelter  of  the  priests 
and  heathen  chiefs,  and  were  not  delivered  up  to  the 
officers  of  the  king  who  were  sent  to  arrest  them. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  existing  from  1845  to 
1850,  between  the  king's  government,  and  the 
heathen  and  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  people. 
And,  we  have  carefully  stated  these  facts,  because 
they  will  serve  to  explain  much  that  will  appear  in 
connexion  with  the  events  transpiring  during  our 
own  Missionary  labours  in  Tongatabu,  from  1849  to 
1853.  It  was  impossible  that  such  a  course  as  that 
pursued  by  the  Romanists  and  heathens,  could  be  fol- 
lowed long,  without  leading  to  painful  and  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.  These,  indeed,  soon  ensued, 
in  the  commencement  of  another  civil  war  ;  which, 
however,  ended  very  differently  to  the  wishes  and 
expectations  of  the  French  priests,  who  were  its 
chief  instigators,  and  of  the  chiefs  whom  they  had 
misled. 

Prom  1845  to  1849,  several  important  advances 
were  made  in  various  directions,  upon  the  heathen 
population  of  Mua ;  until,  ultimately,  Tugi,  the 
chief  of  that  town  and  district,  consented  to 
the  residence  of  a  Missionary  there,  who  thus  re- 
sumed a  station  that  had  not  been  so  occupied, 
since  the  departure  of  the  Rev.  Walter  Lawry,  in 
1823. 

An  extensive  and  well-conducted  Institution  was 
also  established  at  Nukualofa,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Rev.  Richard  Amos,  for  the  education 
and  training  of  schoolmasters  and  Assistant  Mis- 
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sionaries.  The  whole  of  the  older  Mission  stations 
were  prosperous,  and  their  entire  aspect  most  en- 
couraging. New  openings  were  likewise  presenting 
themselves  into  heathen  villages  formerly  closed 
against  religious  influences. 

The  Missionary  stations  of  Tongatabu  were 
adapted  to  its  political  divisions.  During  our  resi- 
dence, on  the  island,  Mua  was  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  George  Daniel;  whose  labours  extended  to 
all  the  villages  in  the  eastern  part,  including 
also  the  island  of  Eueiki.  Nukualofa,  and  the 
central  districts,  were  under  the  ministry  and 
pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  William  Webb 
and  Richard  Amos ;  the  former  being  succeeded,  at 
his  death,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Adams.  All  the 
places  included  in  the  Nukualofa  district,  were 
nominally  Christian,  with  the  exception  of  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Bea.  In  that  place,  the 
principal  chiefs  remained  heathens ;  although 
several  French  priests  resided  among  them,  who 
had  gathered  about  two  hundred  adherents,  and 
had  built  a  very  superior  native  place  of  Popish 
worship. 

The  station  to  which  we  removed  from  the  Vavau 
islands,  was  that  of  Hihifo,  or  the  western  division 
of  Tongatabu.  Hihifo  was  the  largest  town,  and 
Jefesi  Ata  the  ruling  chief  of  the  district.  The 
principal  villages  connected  with  the  Mission  resi- 
dence at  Hihifo,  were  Neiafu,  Haatafu,  Eoui, 
Teekiu,  Nukunuku,  Matahau,  Fahefa,  Fatal,  and 
the  island  of  Atata.  Houma  was  the  only  town  in 
the  Hihifo  district  still  remaining  heathen ;  but, 
there  was  no  Popish  element  there,  as  was  the  case 
at  Bea  and  Mua. 

Hihifo   had    been   a   strongly-fortified  place   in 
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former  days,  and  was,  consequently,  surrounded  by 
a  deep  trench  or  ditch,  surmounted  by  earthworks ; 
which,  since  the  war  of  1840,  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  dilapidation.  Outside  of  the  trench,  and 
near  to  one  of  the  principal  entrances  into  the  town, 
stood  the  Mission  dwelling-house.  It  was  flanked, 
on  one  side,  by  an  artificial  mound,  overlooking  the 
trench,  crowned  by  a  single  large  orange  tree,  and, 
on  the  other,  by  a  magnificent  cluster  of  weeping 
iron-wood  trees,  reaching  to  a  height  of  sixty  or 
seventy  feet,  and  overhanging  a  small  native 
burial-ground.  The  rear,  and  further  boundaries 
of  the  premists,  were  thickly  set  with  cocoa-palms, 
and  other  lofty  tropical  productions.  The  whole 
locality  had  a  peculiar  air  of  stateliness  and  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  of  unusual  beauty.  Indeed,  the 
house  stood  within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
famous  place  called  Bagai ;  where  the  various  Ton- 
guese  sovereigns  had,  in  succession,  undergone  the 
ceremony  of  their  public  inauguration  to  power. 
The  trees  at  Bagai  are  grand  specimens  of  old  forest 
life ;  and,  could  they  speak,  would  tell  of  many 
strange  changes  in  the  personal  history,  and  dynastic 
fortunes,  of  those  who  had  sat,  in  solemn  conclave 
and  state,  under  their  deep  shadows. 
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— Singular  conversion  of  Hafoka — Strange  sight  at  Neiafu  Chapel— Armed 
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diggers — A  boat  trip  to  Haabai — Strange  histories — Removal  to  the  Haabai 
Islands. 

As  the  design  of  these  pages  is  not  so  much  to 
dwell  upon  ordinary  instances  of  individual  con- 
version, as  it  is  to  present  a  broad  view  of  the 
occurrences  which  affected  the  general  condition  of 
the  Tonguese  people,  and  by  wiiich  heathenism  was 
finally  and  everywhere  destroyed  in  the  country ; 
Ave  shall  restrict  our  details  of  facts  to  such  only  as 
were  peculiar  in  their  character,  and  important  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  public  mind. 

One  wrho  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
state  of  the  island  in  1850,  wrote  officially  from 
Vavau,  in  the  following  terms  : — "  A  mighty  move 
is  going  on.  A  better  day  seems  to  have  dawned 
upon  Tongatabu.  Many  have  been  the  prayers 
which  have  been  offered  for  that  island,  that  Chris- 
tianity might  there  become  mighty  to  the  supplant- 
ing of  heathenism  and  the  counteraction  of  the 
errors  of  Popery.  Many  who  have  desired  to  see 
these  days,  have  died  without  the  sight ;  and  some 
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others  have  been  removed  to  different  fields  of 
labour.  The  east  end  of  the  island,  where  Satan 
has  his  stronghold,  has  at  length  begun  to  quake 
under  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  and  all  the 
heathen  are  convinced  that  theirs  is  a  system  of 
lies,  which  must  soon  wax  old  and  vanish  away."* 

In  this  year,  the  conversion  of  Tugi,  the  son  of 
Patu,  the  chief  of  Mua,  (with  whom  the  Rev.  W. 
Lawry  formerly  lived,)  led  to  extensive  results. 
The  way  had  been  preparing  for  these  over  a  series 
of  years.  Successive  Missionaries  had  sown  pre- 
cious seed,  the  fruit  of  which,  in  addition  to  that 
resulting  from  his  own  indefatigable  labours,  was 
reaped  by  the  Rev.  George  Daniel. 

Tugi,  from  his  youth  up,  had  been  well-informed 
in  regard  to  Gospel  truth.  He  had  been  a  reader 
of  the  Bible  for  many  years,  and  was  a  man  of 
great  intelligence.  For  a  long  time  he  clung  to 
heathenism,  not  because  he  had  any  real  faith  in 
its  absurd  teachings  and  priestcraft,  but  because  he 
liked  the  unrestrained  licence  it  afforded  him,  in 
common  with  others  of  his  own  age  and  class,  for 
the  gratification  of  pride  and  passion.  At  length, 
however,  there  appeared  in  his  conduct  a  change, 
which  showed  that  he  was  abandoning  the  system 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  to 
the  preaching  of  the  word  ;  after  which  he  frequently 
visited  the  Missionary  to  make  inquiries,  and 
would  bear  with  patience  the  closest  application  of 
Scripture  truth  to  himself.  Perceiving  all  this, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  if  Tugi  became  a  Chris- 
tian, their  cause  would  be  ruined,  the  heathen 
party  redoubled  their  attentions  to  him,  and  im- 

*  Letter  from  the  Kev.  Peter  Turner  to  the  General  Secretaries, 
London,  dated  June,  1850. 
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plored  him  not  to  forsake  them.  A  great  struggle 
evidently  was  going  on  within  his  mind ;  and,  for  a 
while,  it  was  doubtful  how  it  would  terminate.  At 
times,  he  seemed  determined  to  declare  himself  a 
Christian ;  and  then  again  would  appear  drawn 
toward  the  heathen.  At  last  the  period  of  decision 
came.  He  had  been  observed  bv  some  of  his 
attendants  to  leave  his  house,  on  several  occasions, 
at  the  midnight  hour  ;  and,  upon  being  followed, 
it  was  found  that  he  went  to  the  Christian  place  of 
worship,  where,  in  the  dark,  and  alone,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  secretly  bowing  his  knee  to  God,  and  pour- 
ing out  his  heart  in  prayer.  This,  of  course, 
became  known,  and  he  then,  throwing  off  all 
reserve  or  concealment,  made  a  bold  and  resolute 
stand  against  heathenism.  He  was  next  assailed 
both  by  the  heathen  and  the  Popish  priests ;  but 
his  mind  was  made  up,  to  embrace  the  Christian  Pro- 
testant faith,  in  which  course  he  was  followed,  at  the 
same  time,  by  above  two  hundred  of  his  people. 
Most  of  these  persons  were  already  well  informed 
on  religious  subjects,  and  had  only  been  waiting 
for  this  occasion  to  give  expression  to  an  aban- 
donment of  idolatry.  The  Eomish  priest  now 
waited  upon  Tugi,  with  many  professions  of  love, 
and  great  concern  for  his  welfare  and  safety.  He 
did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him  from  destroy- 
ing his  own  "happiness,"  and  spoke,  in  no  measured 
terms,  of  the  sin  and  follies  of  Protestants  and  of 
Protestantism ;  but  both  the  arts  and  the  tears  of 
the  Jesuit  were  alike  in  vain.  Tugi  had  fully 
counted  the  cost,  and  having  read  his  Bible  to 
good  purpose,  he  now  bade  fair  to  be  an  important 
acquisition  to  the  cause  of  God  in  Tongatabu.  The 
almost  immediate  effect  of  his  conversion  was  that 
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the  whole  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  was 
thrown  open  to  the  free  preaching  of  the  Mission- 
ary, to  the  residence  of  native  teachers,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  Christian  schools. 

It  was  at  first  thought  that  the  example  of  the 
Mua  people  would  lead  to  the  speedy  overthrow  of 
heathenism  in  its  remaining  strongholds  of  Bea 
and  Houma  :  such,  however,  was  not  to  be  our 
happiness.  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Amos  redoubled 
their  visits  to  Bea,  and  had  frequent  interviews 
with  the  leading  chiefs,  Maafu  and  Lavaka.  But 
although  these  men  were  still  heathens,  they  were 
under  the  influence  and  evil  guidance  of  the  French 
priests,  who  dissuaded  them  from  granting  any 
permission  to  introduce  Protestant  preaching. 

Houma  also  received  additional  attention  from 
myself.  I  frequently  visited  its  chief  Vaea,  and 
particularly  pressed  upon  his  notice  the  example  of 
Tugi.  His  invariable  reply  was  "  Tugi  has  done 
well ;  but  he  is  too  great  a  chief  for  me  to  follow." 
Vaea  always  received  my  visits  with  courtesy,  and 
would  patiently  listen  to  any  conversation  on  reli- 
gious subjects.  He  would  not,  however,  grant  per- 
mission for  public  preaching  in  his  town,  nor  would 
lie  tolerate  the  residence  of  any  Christian  among 
his  people.  Still,  jealous  as  he  was,  we  were  never 
molested  while  visiting  the  people  at  their  own 
houses  for  religious  conversation.  Many  of  the 
heathen  were  also  in  the  habit  of  attending  some 
of  the  more  popular  feasts,  held  in  connexion  with 
the  public  examination  of  schools,  in  various  places, 
on  which  occasions  they  must  have  received  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  religious  information,  while 
mingling  with  Christian  relations  and  friends. 

Not  long  after  the  heavy  shock   given   to   hea- 
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thenism  by  the  conversion  of  Tugi,  another  con- 
version, from  Hounia,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  heathen  mind.  The  subject  of  it,  although  a 
very  respectable  chief  of  the  place,  was  not  of  such 
high  station  or  influence  as  Tugi,  yet  his  conver- 
sion greatly  loosened  the  foundations  of  heathen- 
ism in  Houma,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  over- 
throw. The  writer  has  already  embodied  the 
remarkable  history  of  this  man's  conversion,  in  a 
little  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
fuller  particulars ;  but  a  brief  outline  of  it  will  he 
necessary  here  to  sustain  the  connexion  of  our 
narrative.* 

Hafoka,  the  chief  concerned,  had  been  long 
known  as  a  firm  and  persecuting  opponent  of  the 
Christians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Houma ;  hut, 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1851,  his  mind  was 
brought  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  without  the  advice  or  counsel  of  any 
human  being,  he  was  inwardly  constrained  to  flee 
from  Houma,  leaving  his  wife,  family,  lands,  and 
friends,  with  the  determination  of  becoming  a 
Christian.  In  the  village  of  Is'eiafu  he  sought  and 
found  rest  for  his  troubled  soul,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Samuela  Moala,  the  head  teacher,  and  chief 
of  the  place.  He  could  not  have  fallen  into  better 
hands,  for  Moala  was  one  of  the  choicest  converts 
in  the  whole  of  Tonga ;  a  man  of  prayer,  "  and  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  To  him,  Hafoka 
was  distantly  related,  and  from  him  he  received  an 
hospitable  welcome,  with  daily  entertainment, 
while  alienated  from  his  heathen  family  and  people. 
Food,  raiment,   and    lodging,  were    all   supplied, 

*  "  Hafoka :   a  Missionary  Tale  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,"  pp. 
117.     London:  Mason.     I860. 
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without  any  thought  of  either  present  or  future 
remuneration.  But,  what  was  hetter  still,  Hafoka 
breathed  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  truly  Christian 
family,  where  he  could  closely  observe  their  mode 
of  life  day  after  day.  Here  he  heard  many  Chris- 
tian phrases  and  allusions,  in  ordinary  conversation, 
to  which  he  had  never  before  listened,  and  which 
he  could  not  understand,  until  he  received  explana- 
tions from  his  friend  Moala,  who  was  not  slow  to 
answer  the  inquiries  of  his  visitor.  At  length,  the 
Christian  conversation  of  his  new  companions,  and, 
above  all,  a  few  visits  to  the  school  of  the  village, 
where  he  had  begun  to  learn  his  alphabet,  although 
more  than  forty  years  of  age,  decided  him  to  make 
a  formal  surrender  of  himself  to  God's  people.  The 
Sabbath  day  was  at  hand,  when  Hafoka  resolved  to 
enter  the  house  of  prayer,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  as  an  avowed  worshipper  of  the  living  God. 

Few  of  the  numerous  places  of  worship  in  Ton- 
gatabu  could  excel,  or  even  equal,  the  little  chaste 
and  picturesque  chapel  at  Neiafu.  It  stood  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  mass  of  trees,  some  of  which  were 
of  gigantic  proportions,  and  all  covered  with  the 
richest  foliage.  It  had  been  recently  built  under 
our  own  inspection ;  and,  shortly  after  it  was 
opened  for  Divine  worship,  certain  strange  appear- 
ances in  the  interior  of  the  building,  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  I  state  the 
facts  as  they  were  related  to  myself,  without  ven- 
turing* any  opinion  as  to  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  described. 

A  series  of  evening  prayer-meetings  was  held  in 
the  chapel,  not  long  after  its  dedication;  and,  on 
one  such  occasion,  an  aged  couple  were  the  first  to 
approach  the    building,    carrying    with    them,  as 
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usual,  their  own  lights.  What,  however,  was  their 
great  dismay,  on  perceiving,  as  they  supposed,  that 
the  interior  of  the  building  was  on  fire !  They 
raised  an  alarm,  and,  joined  by  several  other  per- 
sons, rushed  into  the  building  ;  which,  strange  to 
say,  was  found  without  any  indications  whatever  of 
light  or  fire.  Instant  and  vigorous  search  was 
made,  but  nothing  could  be  discovered  to  explain 
the  remarkable  appearance.  On  several  subse- 
quent occasions,  a  similar  light  was  witnessed, 
by  many  respectable  and  credible  persons.  After 
the  fullest  inquiry,  and  especially  after  the  tes- 
timony borne  by  Samuel  Moala,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  how- 
ever it  may  be  explained  or  understood.  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  had  a  natural  explanation ;  but,  we 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  sight  was  regarded,  by 
the  natives  themselves,  as  supernatural  in  the  high- 
est degree.  We  suggested  that  it  might  have  been 
the  clever  freak  of  some  one  intending  to  alarm  the 
coming  worshippers,  or  that  a  number  of  fire-flies 
might  have  got  into  the  building;  but,  those  who  had 
seen  the  appearance,  scouted  all  such  explanations 
as  insufficient. 

In  this  very  place,  the  writer  of  these  pages  was 
preaching,  on  the  Sabbath  morning  on  which 
Hafoka  crossed  the  threshold,  knelt  down  in  the 
humblest  attitude  of  prayer,  and  breathed  out  his 
desires  to  God ;  a  heathen  no  longer,  but  a  humble 
disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  That  sight  was 
worth  a  life-time  of  Missionary  toil  and  sacrifice. 
Many  examples  of  the  triumph  of  Gospel  truth  over 
heathen  unbelief  and  prejudice,  were  afforded  to  all 
the  Missionaries  who  have  laboured4n  the  Friendly 
Islands,  and  to  ourselves  among  the  number ;  but, 
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this  case  was  surrounded  with  peculiar  interest, 
and  its  ultimate  results  were  uncommon.  Imme- 
diately at  the  close  of  the  service,  T  went  to  the 
house  of  Moala,  where  the  following  conversation 
ensued  between  myself  and  the  new  believer  : — 

"  Hafoka,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  and  to 
find  that  you  have  resolved  to  abandon  heathenism. 
But,  tell  me  all  about  it.  How  is  it  you  have  come 
to  this  place  ?  " 

"It  is  true,"  replied  he,  "  here  I  am ;  and  I 
have  come  to  be  a  Christian.  I  have  been  a  wicked 
man.  I  have  been  a  persecutor.  But,  now  I  have 
bowed  the  knee  to  Jehovah.  I  have  forsaken  all 
I  possessed,  so  that  I  may  serve  .God.  I  had  many 
friends  in  Houma.  My  wife  and  children,  lands 
and  property,  are  there ;  but,  I  have  forsaken  them 
all,  that  I  might  come  and  worship  God  here  !  " 

"Well,"  continued  I,  "what  led  you  to  leave 
them,  and  so  suddenly  too  ?  " 

"  I  can  scarcely  tell  you,"  was  his  reply.  "  For 
weeks  I  heard,  as  it  were,  a  voice  within  me,  say- 
ing, '  Hafoka,  rise,  and  leave  this  place ;  go  to  the 
Christians.'  Hay  and  night  that  voice  seemed  to 
speak  to  me  :  I  became  very  uneasy  and  unhappy. 
At  length,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  and  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  know  what  it  meant.  And,  now,  I 
understand  it  all :  it  was  the  voice  of  God ;  and  I 
am  sure  that  He  has  led  me  amongst  this  people. 
Once  I  was  dead,  but  now  I  am  a  living  man.  I 
cannot  return  to  heathenism ;  and,  if  my  wife  and 
children  will  not  come  to  me,  then  I  am  even  con- 
tent to  lose  all  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  Hafoka  from 
Houma,  and  then  the  discovered  fact  of  his  con- 
version,  created    a    great    commotion    among  the 
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heathen.  A  council  of  chiefs  was  held,  who  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  instance,  to  send  a  friendly 
message,  entreating  his  return.  Haf oka's  answer, 
however,  was  firm  and  decided.  "  Allow  me,"  said 
he,  "  to  practise  my  religion  in  Hoimia,  and  I  will 
return  at  once.  If  this  he  not  done,  I  will  never 
go  hack.  My  love  for  you  and  for  my  family  is  as 
great  as  ever,  and  I  fear  to  offend  Vaea,  and  the 
other  chiefs;  hut,  unless  I  can  return  upon  the 
conditions  I  have  named,  I  will  not  go  hack." 

Irritated  hy  this  firm  answer,  the  ruling  chief  of 
Houma  sent  a  party  of  armed  men  to  take  Haf  oka 
hy  force  from  Neiafu.  He,  however,  having 
received  timely  notice  of  their  approach,  made  his 
escape  into  the  hush,  where  he  evaded  the  pursuers 
until  the  strength  of  their  rage  was  past.  After  a 
little  while  he  was  left  undisturbed ;  and,  hy  dili- 
gent application,  he  improved  rapidly  in  know- 
ledge, and  was  soon  able  to  read  the  holy  Scriptures 
with  tolerable  fluency. 

About  this  time,  King  George  visited  Hihifo, 
and  I  then  brought  Hafoka' s  conversion  and  cir- 
cumstances under  his  notice,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  take  some  interest  in  his  welfare.  This 
resulted  in  Hafoka  receiving  a  grant  of  land  from 
the  king,  upon  which  he  desired  Hafoka  to  settle 
by  himself,  and  there  to  await  the  coming  of  any 
of  his  own  family,  or  his  heathen  friends,  who 
might  be  willing  to  join  him  from  Houma.  After 
considerable  hesitation,  Hafoka  accepted  the  king's 
offer.  Having  cleared  a  small  portion  of  bush,  and 
having  erected  a  temporary  hut,  he  waited  in  solitude 
for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  he  was 
visited  by  his  heathen  wife  from  Houma,  who  had 
heard  of  his  new  location.     Soon  after  that,  other 
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relations,  and  former  companions,  forsook  Houma, 
and  settled  with  Hafoka  upon  this  new  locality  in 
Fatai.  Temporary  houses  were  built,  in  one  of 
which  I  preached  the  first  sermon  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  eighteen  persons,  eight  of  whom  were  new 
converts  from  heathenism.  Before  a  year  had 
gone  by,  there  were  at  Patai  thirty-five  church 
members,  a  good  chapel,  a  school,  and  a  resident 
native  teacher.  There  was  also  a  fair  prospect  of  a 
regular  accession  of  converts  from  Houma. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Vaea,  the  old  Houman 
chief,  died.  I  visited  him  during  his  last  sickness, 
and  was  with  him  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
decease.  I  talked  to  him  very  faithfully  about  his 
soul.  As  on  many  former  occasions,  so  now,  he 
expressed  his  thanks  for  my  visit  and  advice  ;  but 
he  intimated  his  unalterable  resolve  to  die  as  he 
had  lived,  a  heathen.  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  called  his  children  and  friends  around  him, 
after  I  had  left,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  them  to 
live  at  peace  with  their  Christian  neighbours ;  and 
he  even  advised  them  all  to  become  Christians 
themselves.  Shortly  after  he  had  done  this  he 
expired. 

Another  chief  was  installed  with  barbaric 
honours,  who  assumed  the  title  of  his  prede- 
cessor without  any  consultation  of  the  wishes  of 
the  king.  This  new  ruler  became  an  easy  tool  in 
the  hands  of  designing  men,  both  in  Houma  and 
Bea,  in  bidding  defiance  to  the  government  of  the 
king,  and  in  the  attempt  which  was  finally  made 
to  overthrow  his  power  altogether. 

Early  in  the  year  1851,  the  fortress  of  Bea  was 
put  into  a  state  of  warlike  defence,  without  the 
slightest    provocation    from     any     quarter.       For 
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several  months,  stores  of  provision  were  accumu- 
lated, and  every  opportunity  was  embraced  by  the 
heathen  for  obtaining  supplies  of  ammunition  from 
foreign  vessels  touching  at  the  island.  Informa- 
tion of  these  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  king  at 
Haabai;  and  the  governor,  Junia  Haumono, 
requested  his  majesty's  presence  in  Nukualofa. 
Accordingly,  the  king  removed  his  residence  from 
Lifuka  to  that  place  in  July.  This,  however,  did 
not  alter  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  and  Roman 
Catholic  party.  The  king  forbade,  and  then  pro- 
tested against,  the  fortification  of  Bea  and  Houma ; 
but  without  avail.  He  also  adopted  various  con- 
ciliatory measures  to  maintain  peace,  but  in  other 
respects  remained  perfectly  passive  and  patient. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  many  of  the  heathen 
constantly  carried  arms.  Overt  acts  of  rebellion, 
and  seditious  speeches,  became  common.  The 
most  defiant  language  was  used  toward  the  Chris- 
tian loyalists,  and  we  ourselves,  the  Missionaries, 
were  repeatedly  insulted. 

Attempts  were  again  made  by  the  Romanists  to 
complicate  the  affairs  of  the  country  ;  two  instances 
of  which  we  may  here  relate.  One  of  the  sons  of 
the  late  King  of  Vavau,  Ulukalala,  having  been 
banished  to  Tonga,  on  account  of  an  act  of  incen- 
diarism and  intended  murder,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Mua,  where  he  received  many  atten- 
tions from  the  resident  French  priest.  Towards 
the  close  of  1850,  a  canoe  arrived  at  Mua  from 
Vavau,  commanded  by  an  old  friend  of  Matekitoga, 
(the  late  king's  son,)  on  which  occasion  the  priest 
waited  upon  him  with  a  proposal  that  he  should 
go  off  secretly  in  the  canoe  of  his  friend  on  its 
return  to  Haafuluhao  ;  and,  farther,  that  he  should 
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be  accompanied  by  a  French  priest,  with  whom  he 
should  be  put  on  shore  on  some  one  of  the  nume- 
rous out-islands  surrounding  Yavau.  To  all  this 
Matekitoga  agreed  ;  but,  as  he  could  not  carry  out 
his  purpose  without  the  consent  of  the  chief  in 
command  of  the  canoe,  he  went  to  him  about  mid- 
night, and  tried  his  utmost  to  persuade  him  to  take 
him  on  board.  The  chief,  however,  would  not 
listen,  on  any  terms,  to  the  Jesuitical  proposal,  but 
sailed  next  day  for  Haabai,  where  he  waited  upon 
the  king  with  information  of  the  whole  affair.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards,  King  George  sailed,  with  his 
principal  chiefs,  from  Haabai  to  Mua.  Having 
sent  for  the  priest,  he  was  charged  with  the  attempt 
to  send  back  a  banished  criminal,  and  with  stirring 
up  rebellion  against  the  king's  authority,  which 
charges  were  supported  by  the  necessary  proof. 
The  king  then  handed  the  priest  a  copy  of  the  har- 
bour regulations,  and  laws  of  the  country,  stating 
that  if  these  were  violated,  either  by  priests  or  any 
other  foreigners  residing  in  the  islands,  they  would 
be  dealt  with  according  to  the  law. 

In  September,  1851,  a  Roman  Catholic  chief 
arrived  from  Fiji,  with  a  Frenchman,  the  lay 
brother  of  a  priest  at  Lakemba.  This  chief,  whose 
name  was  Sovea,  had  been  long  expected  in  Tonga, 
in  consequence  of  his  frequent  boastings  at  Fiji,  that 
he  would  establish  Popery  in  Nukualofa,  his  native 
place.  He  had  more  than  once  tried  to  reach  Tonga, 
but  the  winds  were  adverse,  and  he  was  on  each 
occasion  compelled  to  return  to  Lakemba.  At 
length  his  object  was  gained,  so  far  as  to  reach 
Tonga  in  safety.  On  arriving,  he  did  not  go  to  the 
king,  with  the  accustomed  tribute  of  kava,  or  to 
do  homage ;  but,  he  and  the  Frenchman  attempted 
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to  unload  the  canoe  at  midnight,  and  stealthily  to 
effect  a  landing.  A  watch,  however,  was  kept,  and 
just  as  the  goods  and  hedding  of  the  Frenchman 
were  coming  on  shore,  the  king  himself  interrupted 
the  proceeding,  and  ordered  both  the  offenders 
to  appear  before  him  in  the  morning.  When 
they  did  so,  the  king  forbad  the  residence  of  the 
Frenchman  in  Nukualofa ;  and  he  also  told  Sovea 
that,  if  he  ever  resided  in  the  town,  he  should  not 
be  allowed  to  erect  a  Popish  chapel.  After  this, 
the  canoe  sailed  to  Bea ;  from  whence  Sovea  and 
the  French  lay-brother  effected  an  entrance  into 
Houma,  where  Vaea  gave  them  a  location. 

We  have  now  brought  these  general  statements 
to  a  point  from  which  we  may  carry  on  the  narrative, 
by  transcribing  a  few  extracts  from  our  Missionary 
Journal.  These  will  afford  a  sufficiently  clear  in- 
sight to  the  progress  of  events  : — 

Hihifo,  Sunday,  January  11th,  1852. — The  re- 
turn of  my  natal  day.  All  glory  be  to  God,  who 
has  preserved  me  hitherto  from  many  dangers,  in 
these  "ends  of  the  earth."  I  rode  to  Nukunuku, 
and  reached  the  teacher's  house  just  as  the  cold 
hand  of  death  was  laid  upon  one  of  his  children. 
Barnabas  had,  only  recently,  lost  his  wife,  who 
died  happy  in  the  Lord;  and,  as  the  decease  of 
this  child  was  quite  unexpected,  it  was  a  time  of 
deep  feeling  and  solemnity.  After  preaching 
there,  I  rode  to  Teekiu,  where  I  preached  again, 
and  met  the  Society.  I  then  rode  home  to  Hihifo, 
in  time  to  preach  there  also  in  the  afternoon. 

Monday,  12th. — Bode  to  Nukunuku,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Webb,  where  Ave  interred  the 
teacher's  child.    We  then  visited  Fatai.     Mr.  Webb 
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was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  alteration  made  in 
this  place,  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  its  small  but 
increasing  population.  There  are  now  thirty-five 
church  members,  out  of  about  seventy  residents,  all 
of  whom  have  forsaken  Houma,  and  heathenism, 
during  the  last  fifteen  months.  I  arranged  to-day 
for  the  order  and  work  of  their  new  school.  Many 
of  these  people  are  beginning  already  to  read  the 
New  Testament.  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  of 
the  Houma  people  will  follow  their  example. 
There  are  many  persons  there  whose  attachment  to 
Christianity  is  only  kept  secret  from  a  fear  of  the 
chiefs ;  and,  when  these  find  that  they  can  with 
safety  leave  Houma  for  Fatai,  where  houses  and 
land  will  be  provided  for  them,  under  the  king's 
authority,  they  are  not  very  likely  to  remain  much 
longer  where  they  are. 

Tuesday,  13th. — Visited  Matahau  and  Pahefa,  to 
examine  and  arrange  the  schools.  At  both  these 
places,  I  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  agitation 
among  the  heathen  of  Houma.  I  baptized  two  old 
men,  who  recently  came  from  thence,  and  who  have 
given  evidence  of  a  sincere  conversion  from  heathen- 
ism. They  tell  us  that  there  are  many  desirous  of 
becoming  Christians,  but  that  the  chiefs  restrain 
them,  by  saying,  "  No,  let  us  wait,  and  see  what 
Bea  does.  If  they  (the  Beans)  fight,  let  us  fight 
too." 

Saturday,  17th. — A  vessel  hove  in  sight,  bearing 
up  for  Nukualofa,  which  I  at  first  hoped  might  be 
the  Mission  brig  ;  but,  in  this  we  were  disappointed. 
We  hope  the  latter  will  not  be  long  delayed,  seeing 
we  are  now  miserably  short  of  all  kinds  of  supplies 
for  household  use.  About  seven  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, we  experienced  one  of  the  severest  earthquakes 
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I  have  known  in  these  islands.  Every  timber  and 
post  of  our  house  cracked  and  shook  dreadfully ; 
while  the  roof  and  walls  seemed  likely  to  fall  upon 
us.  Such  would  certainly  have  been  the  result, 
with  any  other  kind  of  structure  than  these  flexible 
native  buildings  of  ours. 

Monday,  19th. — Rode  to  Nukualofa.  I  left 
Hihifo  at  three  a.m.,  and  reached  Mr.  Webb's 
house  shortly  after  sunrise,  while  the  family  were 
at  breakfast.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  met 
M.  Caligno,  the  Romish  priest  at  Bea.  He  told 
us,  in  the  presence  of  a  good  many  people,  that 
the  town  of  Bea  was  certainly  preparing  for  war. 
This  statement  led  to  a  long  discussion,  or  rather, 
conversation,  on  this  and  other  matters  of  grave 
importance;  from  which  it  was  quite  plain  that 
M.  Caligno  vindicates  the  course  taken  by  the  Bea 
chiefs.  The  whole  conversation  was  in  the  Ton- 
guese  language,  and  was  held  in  the  presence  of 
a  number  of  influential  natives. 

February  20th. — Rumours  of  disturbances,  and 
of  probable  war,  being  on  the  increase,  I  had,  for 
some  time,  determined  to  seize  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  for  visiting  the  refractory  chiefs  of 
Houma  and  Bea,  and  of  ascertaining  the  real 
position  of  affairs.  I  mentioned  my  intention  to 
the  king  at  Nukualofa,  and  to  Ata,  our  chief  here, 
who  both  gave  me  their  approval.  Certainly  no 
means  have  been  left  untried  by  the  king  and 
his  Christian  chiefs,  as  well  as  by  all  the  Mission- 
aries, to  calm  the  existing  excitement,  and  to  bear 
with  the  heathen  and  Papists,  in  their  unreasonable 
and  foolish  rage. 

This  day,  therefore,  I  went  on  my  peaceful  errand, 
accompanied  by  Tevita  Hafoka,  and  Tevita  Manu- 
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bagai.  When  about  a  mile  distant  from  Houma, 
we  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  body  of  armed  men, 
who  were  marching  in  single  file  along  a  path  which 
crossed  the  main  road  a  little  in  advance  of  our 
position.  I  immediately  dismounted  from  my  horse, 
and  sat  down,  a  la  Tonga,  between  my  two  com- 
panions. In  the  mean  time,  the  whole  band  of 
armed  heathens  disappeared  among  the  surround- 
ing thickets,  leaving  only  two  of  their  number,  who 
seated  themselves  at  a  short  distance  from  us.  One 
of  these  was  an  old  chief  called  Fohe,  supposed  to 
be  more  active  than  even  Vaea  himself  in  all  the 
recent  doings  of  the  heathen  party.  After  the 
usual  salutations,  I  explained  that  we  were  on  our 
way  to  Houma,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  himself, 
and  Vaea,  in  a  friendly  manner.  He  then  informed 
us  that  Vaea,  and  himself,  with  all  the  principal 
men  of  Houma,  were  now  going  to  the  village 
of  Vaotuu,  where  they  were  about  to  celebrate  the 
marriage  of  Vaea's  son ;  and  if  we  wished  an  inter- 
view, we  must  follow  them  thither.  This  we  did 
with  pleasure,  being  glad  to  meet  them  in  com- 
pany with  such  a  large  number  of  the  Houma 
people. 

Upon  reaching  Vaotuu,  Vaea  received  us  in  a 
house  filled  and  surrounded  by  armed  men.  A 
considerable  time  was  spent  in  close  and  plain  con- 
versation upon  the  state  of  affairs.  It  was  very 
evident  that  Houma  was  committed  to  the  support 
of  the  people  of  Bea,  in  the  event  of  hostilities, 
and  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  find  a  peaceful 
solution  of  existing  difficulties.  Vaea,  in  the  course 
of  our  interview,  said,  "  You  see  us  armed,  not  that 
we  are  at  war,  or  wish  to  fight,  but  because  Tubou  " 
(the  hereditary  name  of  the  Tongan  kings)    "  is 
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angry  with  us,  and  because  he  is  preparing  to  attack 
us.  He  wants  to  force  us  to  become  Christians ; 
but  sooner  than  that  shall  be,  we  will  fight  and 
die."  To  this  assertion  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
make  the  following  reply  : — "  It  is  no  business  of 
mine  to  meddle  with  your  political  affairs  ;  but  I 
will  say  this,  that  King  George  does  not,  and  never 
did,  wish  to  compel  you  to  become  Christians :  he 
leaves  that  to  your  own  free  choice.  He  only  asks 
you  to  keep  the  general  laws  of  the  land,  and  to 
abide  truthfully  by  your  voluntary  oaths  of  alle- 
giance to  his  person  and  government.  As  the 
proof  of  what  I  say,  you  may  go  to  the  Christian 
towns  all  over  the  country,  and  you  will  not  find 
one  place  fortified  for  war,  or  a  single  man  carry- 
ing musket  or  club.  Go  and  visit  the  king,  as  is 
your  duty,  submit  to  the  laws,  and  desist  from  your 
warlike  preparations  and  conduct,  and  I  pledge  my 
word  that  all  will  be  well  with  you." 

A  Frenchman,  a  priest's  lay  brother  from  Bea, 
was  present  during  the  whole  interview.  He  was 
the  same  man  who  came  with  Sovea  from  Fiji  a 
short  time  ago,  and  he  seemed  to  be  here  on  no 
good  errand.  He  was  very  anxious  to  enter  into 
discussion  with  me,  but  I  told  him  my  sole  busi- 
ness was  with  Vaea,  and  that  having  been  accom- 
plished, I  must  decline  entering  into  controversy 
with  him.* 

My  companion,  Hafoka,  also  addressed  the  chiefs, 
but  with  no  favourable  effect.  Indeed,  some  of 
the  younger  chiefs,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  were 

*  This  same  individual  subsequently  went  to  Fiji,  where  he 
was  taken  with  a  painful  and  fatal  malady,  during  the  progress 
of  which  he  was  kindly  attended,  and  nursed,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B. 
Lyth. 
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inclined  to  set  upon  us  as  we  departed  from  the 
village ;  but  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves what  should  be  done,  and  so  we  mercifully 
escaped  all  bodily  harm. 

We  then  hastened  forward  to  Bea,  which  place 
we  found  in  a  state  of  complete  preparation  for 
war  :  ditches  cleared  and  deepened  ;  earthworks 
raised  and  surmounted  by  stockades  and  fencing  ; 
gateways  strongly  secured  and  fortified ;  and  the 
people  all  in  commotion.  We  went  straight  to  the 
house  of  the  chief  Maafu.  He  received  us  cour- 
teously, and  entered  readily  into  conversation ;  but 
of  course  he  threw  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
war  preparations  upon  King  George  and  the 
loyal  people.  It  was  in  vain  we  reasoned  with 
him  ;  and  feeling  quite  assured  that  no  good  could 
come  of  further  discussion,  I  begged  him  to  meet 
the  king  personally  if  he  really  wished  a  peaceful 
adjustment  of  affairs  :  to  which  his  answer  was,  that 
if  the  king  chose  to  come  to  him,  it  would  be  well ; 
but  if  not,  things  must  just  go  on !  Prom  this  it 
was  clear  that  peace  could  not  be  maintained  long, 
as  it  was  not  likely  that  the  king  would  ever  con- 
sent to  visit  Bea,  or  Houma,  considering  the  various 
outrages  upon  his  authority,  of  which  these  places 
had  been  guilty,  and  after  the  reported  plots  for  his 
assassination  there,  at  different  periods,  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years. 

On  arriving  in  the  evening  at  Nukualofa,  I  stated 
what  had  passed  both  to  my  Missionary  brethren 
and  to  the  king.  Mr.  Webb  is  making  every  effort 
to  calm  and  restrain  our  own  chiefs  and  people,  as 
well  as  to  bring  the  Beans  to  reason.  Indeed,  we 
are  all  doing  everything  in  our  power  for  that 
purpose. 
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February  28th. — Various  rumours  afloat  to-day 
of  disturbances  near  Bea,  and  intelligence  has 
reached  us  here,  at  Hihifo,  that  the  Nukualofa 
people  have,  at  last,  taken  up  arms  in  self-defence. 
If  so,  war  is  practically  begun.  The  Houma 
heathen  have  also  been  very  annoying,  and  threaten- 
ing in  their  attitude,  to  the  Christian  villages  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Indeed,  the  people  of 
Matahau,  and  Fahefa,  are  removing  to  this  town 
and  to  Teekiu  for  safety  with  as  much  haste  as 
possible.  In  other  respects  all  is  quiet  in 
Hihifo, 

March  2nd. — Reliable  intelligence  having  been 
taken  to  the  king  at  Nukualofa,  that  the  Bea  people 
are  about  to  make  an  attack,  he  ordered  the  town 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  temporary  stockade,  and  to 
be  carefully  guarded.  He  also  issued  arms  and 
ammunition  to  his  fighting  men,  but  gave  strict 
injunctions  to  all  to  practise  the  utmost  forbear- 
ance, and  to  act  solely  on  the  defensive,  until  he 
commanded  the  contrary. 

March  5th. — The  precise  position  of  parties 
seems,  from  all  that  I  can  learn  here,  and  at 
Nukualofa,  to  be  this.  The  whole  of  the  Hihifo 
district,  under  Ata,  is  loyal.  Nukualofa  and  all  its 
adjoining  villages  are  so  also.  In  the  eastern,  or 
Mua  end  of  the  island,  things  are  rather  different. 
Tugi,  and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  are 
with  the  king.  His  fighting  force  from  thence 
will  include  Christians,  Romanists,  and  Heathen. 
The  Tuitoga,  however,  and  all  his  party  remain 
neutral,  including  the  heathen  town  of  Vaini, 
a  fortified  place.  It  is  thought  the  Tuitoga,  and 
others,  of  the  Romanist  persuasion,  are  under  the 
impression  that,  before   long,  the  French   priests 
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may,  by  their  representations,  secure  the  aid  of 
France  to  settle  the  dispute  in  their  favour. 

March  10th. — In  the  midst  of  the  present  excite- 
ment and  uncertainty,  our  Mission  families  have 
been  thrown  more  together  of  late  in  Nukualofa ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  on  this  day,  when  we  were 
all  assembled  for  mutual  comfort  and  consultation, 
the  Mission  brig  arrived  from  New  Zealand,  having 
on  board  a  goodly  band  of  Missionaries  on  their 
way  to  Fiji.  We  gave  them  as  hearty  a  welcome 
as  was  possible  under  our  peculiarly  trying  circum- 
stances. It  having  been  decided  that  the  Annual 
District  Meeting  of  the  Missionaries  should  be 
held  here,  the  brig  will  sail  in  a  few  days  to  Yavau 
and  Haabai  to  bring  our  brethren  on.  We  shall 
thus  be  better  able  to  take  counsel  together,  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  now  that  war  is  actually 
declared.  All  kinds  of  rumours  are  afloat,  but  no 
actual  collision  has  yet  taken  place.  Canoes  are 
arriving  from  Haabai,  and  Vavau,  bringing  num- 
bers of  the  king's  fighting  men. 

Thursday,  18th.— My  dear  brother,  Mr.  Webb, 
having  been  taken  seriously  ill,  I  started  from  Hihifo 
before  daybreak  to  visit  him,  and,  on  arrival,  found 
him  in  great  danger.  The  intense  excitement,  and 
harassing  work  of  the  last  month  or  two,  seem  to 
have  overwhelmed  him. 

Friday,  19th. — This  morning  we  entertained 
some  hope  of  our  dear  brother's  recovery  from  the 
severe  attack  of  inflammation  with  which  he  had 
been  seized ;  but,  as  the  day  wore  on,  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  fade  away.  The  sufferer  himself 
became  conscious  that  his  end  was  nigh.  Stretch- 
ing out  his  pale  hand,  and  laying  his  finger  upon 
his  own  pulse,  he  said,  "  Ah,  William,  the  Lord 
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is  indeed  bringing  you  low."  He  then  desired 
Messrs.  Watsford,  Amos,  and  myself,  to  pray. 
Grief  almost  choked  our  utterances,  but  his  re- 
sponses were  earnest  and  solemn.  Prayer  being 
concluded,  he  looked  toward  his  weeping  wife,  the 
partner  of  his  thirteen  years  of  Missionary  toils 
and  trials,  and  then  at  his  brethren,  observing,  as 
he  did  so,  "  You  look  as  if  you  think  I  am  dying. 
Is  it  so  ?  Is  this  death  ?  "  He  then  broke  out  in 
prayer,  sometimes  in  English,  sometimes  in  the 
native  tongue.  His  voice  seemed  to  possess  super- 
natural strength  :  all  within  the  premises  distinctly 
heard  his  powerful  supplications.  He  prayed  for 
his  family,  but  most  of  all  for  the  cause  of  God. 
The  question  of  the  impending  war  rested  heavily 
upon  his  soul,  and  long  and  earnestly  did  he  plead 
with  God  that  its  further  progress  might  be  arrested. 
At  length,  exhausted  by  the  effort,  he  sank  back 
upon  his  pillow,  and  remained  silent  for  some  time. 
When  he  again  rallied,  it  was  to  exclaim,  "  I  can- 
not see  you  now :  my  eyes  are  dim.  Where  are 
my  children  ?  "  Mrs.  Webb  was  standing  by,  and 
his  two  boys  were  immediately  brought.  He  seemed 
to  gaze  long  and  wistfully  at  them  both,  but  no 
tear  was  in  his  eye.  The  sorrow  was  too  profound 
for  even  that.  Kissing  them,  he  charged  them 
both  to  live  for  God,  and  told  them  that  God 
would,  in  that  case,  be  their  Father  and  Friend. 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  dispatched  messages  to 
summon  the  other  members  of  the  Mission  families, 
- — Mrs.  West  and  children  from  Hihifo,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Daniel  from  Mua,  to  be  present  on 
the  mournful  occasion.  In  reference  to  this, 
Mr.  Webb  said  to  me,  "  Brother  West,  I  should 
like  the  sacrament  to  be  administered.     Perhaps 
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there  is  no  time  to  lose,  but  I  would  rather  wait, 
if  possible,  until  all  our  Mission  party  be  here,  that 
we  may  partake  of  it  together."  So  calm  was  his 
mind  in  the  immediate  presence  of  death,  and  in 
the  midst  of  excruciating  pain. 

The  shades  of  evening  had  begun  to  fall,  when  a 
large  band  of  warriors,  who  had  landed  from  canoes 
just  come  in  from  Vavau,  set  up  the  wild  native 
war  cry,  while  on  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
king,  firing  as  they  went  several  volleys  of  blank 
cartridges.  These  sounds  fell  strangely  upon  our 
ears  amid  the  solemnity  and  stillness  of  our  dear 
brother's  sick-room.  He  also  was  startled,  and  a 
shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  his  countenance,  as  he 
exclaimed,  "  Let  me  have  the  sacrament  at  once. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose  now.  O  God,  prevent  the 
war ;  prevent  the  war  !  These  people  are  preparing 
to  fight,  whilst  their  Missionary  is  dying.  Have 
mercy  upon  them  !  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
them !  "  We  then  proceeded  to  fulfil  our  dying 
brother's  request.  Mr.  Daniel  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  it  was  clear  Mr.  Webb  was  fast  sinking. 
Solemnly  and  sadly  the  sacramental  service  was 
gone  through,  while  a  heavenly  light  seemed  to 
burst  upon  the  soul  of  the  departing  servant  of 
Christ.  "Ah,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  making  a 
mistake.  I  have  been  looking  too  low.  Down 
here  all  is  dark ;  but  there,  there,  I  see  the  gate 
of  heaven.  There  all  is  light,  and  I  shall  enter 
there."  A  short  time  after  this,  he  breathed  his 
last,  surrounded  by  his  sorrowing  family,  and  all 
his  Missionary  colleagues  on  the  island.  Our 
hearts  are  inexpressibly  sad.  A  few  days  ago  we 
were  all  rejoicing  in  the  arrival  of  the  Mission 
vessel,  and  none  more  cheerily  than  the  one  who 
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now  lies  still  in  death.  What  news  for  the  brethren 
when  they  return  from  Vavau  and  Haabai  !  Cer- 
tainly, what  with  the  war,  and  this  calamitous 
visitation,  we  need  Divine  aid  and  counsel.  May 
we  also  be  ready  ! 

Sunday,  21st. — Arrangements  having  been  made 
for  the  interment  of  our  dear  brother's  mortal 
remains,  these  were  borne  to  the  chapel  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  chiefs,  who  desired,  in  this  way,  to 
testify  their  high  respect,  and  love,  for  one  whom 
they  had  long  known  as  a  warm  friend  and  faithful 
minister.  The  King  and  Queen,  with  young  Prince 
George,  were  among  the  chief  mourners.  The 
chapel,  and  chapel  hill,  were  crowded  by  a  multitude 
of  people  plunged  in  sorrow.  I  endeavoured  to 
address  them  as  well  as  my  feelings  would  admit, 
but  my  own  emotions,  and  those  of  hundreds  before 
me,  were,  at  times,  quite  uncontrollable.  Prom 
the  chapel  we  went  to  the  royal  burial  ground, 
where  a  place  had  been  assigned  for  the  repose  of 
our  brother's  honoured  dust. 

Tuesday,23rd. — Our  minds  aresomewhat  diverted, 
from  our  more  immediate  grief,  by  the  dangers 
which  seem  to  thicken  around  us.  The  heathen 
are  reported  to  be  making  excursions  from  their 
forts,  in  small  bands,  for  predatory  and  murderous 
purposes,  into  the  surrounding  country.  Indeed, 
accounts  have  reached  us  that  blood  has,  for  the 
first  time,  been  shed  in  an  encounter  between  the 
heathen  of  Houma  and  the  people  of  Hihifo.  One 
man  has  been  killed,  and  several  have  been  wounded. 
The  Mission  ship  is  now  expected,  every  day,  to 
return  from  the  other  groups  of  islands,  with 
our  brethren  ;  and,  as  I  must  visit  Hihifo  to  bring 
from   thence    documents,    &c,    necessary   for    the 
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business  of  our  meeting,  I  shall  then  hear  all 
particulars  of  the  affray. 

Wednesday,  24th. — Having  ridden  safely  to 
Hihifo,  I  preached  there  in  the  afternoon,  after 
which  I  met  the  teachers,  and  warned  them  against 
being  carried  away,  by  the  war  spirit,  into  a  for- 
getfulness  of  God,  or  the  loss  of  their  religion. 

Thursday,  25th. — I  returned  in  safety  to  Nukua- 
lofa, although  it  appears  that  I  narrowly  escaped 
the  hands  of  concealed  murderers,  who,  shortly 
after  I  had  passed  them,  barbarously  slew  one  of 
our  female  domestics  and  Christian  leaders,  under 
the  following  circumstances.  This  good  and  pious 
woman  had  become  greatly  attached  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Webb,  and  upon  hearing  of  Mr.  Webb's  ill- 
ness and  death,  she  hastened  to  Nukualofa  to  render 
Mrs.  Webb  any  service  of  which  she  was  capable 
under  her  distressing  bereavement.  Having  re- 
turned to  Hihifo,  to  visit  her  husband  and  to  bring 
several  little  articles  from  the  Mission  House  there, 
in  preparation  for  Mrs.  Webb's  expected  voyage 
to  England  in  a  few  days  hence,  she  put  herself 
under  my  care  for  the  journey,  being  anxious  to 
return  to  Nukualofa  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
reached  Nukunuku,  a  fortified  village,  without  acci- 
dent, where  she  went  to  visit  her  husband,  who  was 
there  with  a  portion  of  the  Hihifo  troops.  Here, 
whilst  resting  at  the  head  teacher's  house,  I  heard 
that  the  roads  were  considered  dangerous,  and  that 
a  party  of  armed  men  would  be  proceeding  to 
Nukualofa  on  the  following  day.  Upon  hearing 
this,  I  sent  a  message  to  Caroline  and  her  friends, 
to  say  that,  under  the  circumstances,  she  had  better 
remain  at  Nukunuku,  and  go  forward  with  the 
armed  party  on  the  next  day.     Never  supposing 
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she  would  do  otherwise,  or  that  her  friends  would 
allow  her  to  proceed  alone,  I  then  mounted  my 
horse  and  rode  rapidly  forward  to  Nukualofa. 
A  few  hours  afterwards,  whilst  I  was  with 
the  king  in  his  own  house,  messengers  arrived 
to  say  that  the  poor  woman  had  been  killed 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  Nukunuku.  It 
appeared  that,  upon  receiving  my  message,  she 
laughed  at  any  idea  of  danger,  and  her  friends 
could  not  dissuade  her  from  going  forward.  They 
also,  very  foolishly,  permitted  her  to  go  alone, 
thinking  that  no  harm  would  befall  an  unarmed 
woman.  We  afterwards  learnt  that,  on  that  after- 
noon, two  heathen  rebels,  from  Houma,  had  secreted 
themselves  in  a  dense  thicket,  close  to  the  roadside, 
purposing  to  avenge  the  death  of  a  Houman 
who  was  killed  in  the  skirmish  of  the  twenty-third. 
Their  intention  was  to  waylay  and  murder  the  first 
passer-by.  These  men  were  there  unknown  to  me 
when  I  passed  on  horseback.  When  I  appeared  in 
sight,  one  of  them  lowered  his  musket  to  fire, 
but  the  other  stopped  him  by  saying,  "  That  is 
the  Missionary,  we  must  not  kill  him ;  "  and  so  I 
mercifully  passed  on  unhurt.  Not  so,  however, 
poor  Caroline.  Sometime  after  I  had  passed,  she 
was  observed  coming  along  the  same  road,  only 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Nukunuku.  No 
sooner  had  she  reached  the  spot,  where  the  two 
villains  lay  in  ambush,  than  they  sprang  upon  her, 
and  murdered  her  instantly  by  the  stroke  of  an 
axe,  which  almost  severed  her  head  from  her  body. 
The  sad  end  of  this  truly  good  woman,  and  faithful 
Missionary  domestic,  was  a  source  of  profound 
grief  to  us  all,  and  especially  to  myself,  and  it 
seemed  to  bring  the  horrors  of  the  Avar  very  near 
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to  our  own  door.  This  sad  calamity  showed  that 
the  heathen  were  determined  not  to  follow  the 
ordinary  usages  of  Tonguese  warfare,  hy  respecting 
the  life  of  unarmed  females,  hut  rather  to  imitate 
the  horrid  practices  of  Fiji ;  and  therefore  the  king 
issued  an  order  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  island,  excepting  through 
the  medium  of  armed  escorts. 

Sunday,  March  28th. — Just  as  I  left  the  Mission 
gate  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  at  the  Nukualofa 
chapel,  a  wounded  chief,,  the  queen's  near  rela- 
tion, and  formerly  Governor  of  Nukualofa,  Junia 
Haumono,  was  carried  past.  He  was  shot  through 
the  head.  He  had  been  out  on  patrol  duty,  and 
having  ventured  with  his  party  too  near  the  fort 
of  Bea,  the  enemy  fired,  and  mortally  wounded 
him.  Hearing,  when  Divine  service  was  over,  that 
he  was  still  living,  I  went  to  see  him ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, totally  unconscious  from  the  first,  and  was 
now  evidently  dying.  I  could  only  comfort  and 
pray  with  his  weeping  and  wailing  family.  Junia 
was  a  good  man,  and  we  had  no  doubt  of  his  safety. 
But,  oh  !  how  sad  and  distressing  such  a  termina- 
tion must  be  to  a  good  man's  earthly  career. 

April  2nd. — I  went  to  Teekiu,  intending  to  meet 
the  king,  and  to  propose  that  I  should  visit  the 
heathen  rebels  of  Houma,  with  his  sanction,  and 
with  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  might  judge  expe- 
dient, so  that,  if  possible,  a  peace  may  be  brought 
about  even  now.  This  is  the  first  day  in  which  the 
troops  have  marched  upon  the  place  in  a  body,  and 
I  therefore  thought  one  more  effort  toward  peace 
might  be  attempted.  Before,  however,  I  had 
reached  Teekiu,  the  king  and  his  warriors  had  left ; 
and  while  I  was  still  there,  heavy  firing  was  heard 
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in  the  direction  of  Houma,  which  is  only  some 
three  miles  distant. 

April  3rd.— The  firing,  yesterday,  was  only  kept 
up  upon  Houma  whilst  the  king's  party  recon- 
noitred in  different  directions  ;  hut  to-day  the 
heathen  have  made  a  sally  from  the  fort.  A  severe 
engagement  has  taken  place.  The  firing  was  heard 
very  plainly  here  at  Hihifo.  Several  of  the  Hou- 
mans  have  been  killed,  and  many  wounded ;  hut 
none  of  the  loyalists  have  been  injured,  although 
the  firing  from  the  heathen  was  heavy  and  long  con- 
tinued. The  death- drum  has  been  beating  all  the 
afternoon.  We  have  also  heard  heavy  firing  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bea  fort,  but  do  not  yet  know 
what  has  been  transpiring  there.  We  learn  that 
the  Mission  ship  has  arrived  from  Vavau  and 
Haabai. 

April  5th. — The  Missionaries  began  their  Annual 
Meeting  this  day.  The  chief  subject  of  conversa- 
tion was  the  heartrending  condition  of  the  country ; 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  resident  Missionaries 
should  remain  at  their  posts,  notwithstanding  the 
danger  and  risk  involved  in  so  doing ;  because,  being 
on  the  spot,  their  influence  may  be  exerted  to 
counteract  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  and  they  can  watch  for  any  favourable 
opportunity  to  secure  a  peace.  A  review  of  the 
state  of  our  Mission  in  Tongatabu,  up  to  the  period 
when  the  war  commenced,  showed  that  it  had  never 
been  in  a  more  encouraging  or  flourishing  condi- 
tion, whether  spiritually  or  financially  considered. 
Tonga,  hitherto  last  and  least,  in  Missionary  suc- 
cesses in  these  parts,  now  stood  as  high  as  Vavau  or 
Haabai,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  surpassed  those 
groups.     With  this  fact  before  us,  we  could  not 
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but  weep  over  the  desolation  this  war  is  likely  to 
produce.  We  all  heartily  prayed  that  it  might 
speedily  terminate. 

April  6th. — While  our  meeting  was  progressing, 
a  severe  battle  was  fought  near  Bea.  Several  of 
the  king's  choicest  men  have  been  slain,  and  many 
wounded.  Among  the  mortally  wounded  I  found  an 
old  friend  of  my  own,  Joseph  Toga,  a  local  preacher, 
and  a  noted  chief  of  Vavau.  He  was  shot  through 
the  lungs.  He  was  still  sensible,  and  could  speak 
when  I  reached  him.  Immediately  upon  seeing  me, 
he  said,  in  the  native  language,  "  O,  Mr.  West,  I  am 
dying,  dying  fast;  but  my  trust  is  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  I  could  have  wished  to  have  died  a 
different  death ;  but  I  have  been  doing  my  duty  to 
my  king.  I  have  no  fear  of  death.  Jesus  is  my 
Saviour,  and  I  shall  soon  be  with  Him  in  heaven. 
Thanks,  thanks  !  "  As  nothing  could  be  done  to 
save  his  life,  I  prayed  with  him,  and  then  left  to 
visit  others  of  the  wounded.  He  continued,  as  long 
as  he  could  speak,  to  signify  his  steadfast  trust  in 
Christ ;  and  in  about  an  hour,  from  the  time  I  saw 
him,  he  was  released  from  all  his  sufferings. 
Another  Vavau  chief,  called  Eagubo,  was  shot  dead ; 
and  his  body  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels,  they  cut  off  the  head,  and  carried  it  in 
triumph  into  their  fortress.  Josiah  Yugakoto,  the 
king's  son,  and  Joeli  Mafileo,  the  governor  of 
Haabai,  were  also  among  the  severely  wounded. 
In  addition  to  our  spiritual  duties,  we  did  our  best 
in  a  surgical  capacity  for  the  comfort  and  safety  of 
them  all.  • 

April  14th. —  Our  brethren  left  us  for  Haabai 
and  Yavau.  Just  as  the  anchor  was  weighing  for 
departure,   the   commandant   of  the    "  Henri,"    a 
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French  vessel  from  Tahiti,  came  on  board  the 
"  John  Wesley,"  to  inquire  why  the  brig  was  going 
to  sea,  and  leaving  Tongatabu  in  its  present  dis- 
tracted state.  We  explained  that  the  vessel  was 
taking  back  the  Missionaries  to  Vavau  and  Haabai ; 
and  that  we,  the  resident  Missionaries  of  this 
island,  were  not  leaving.  After  the  "  John  Wes- 
ley "  had  sailed,  M.  Nalliez  visited  the  king,  to 
inform  him  that  he  was  sent,  by  the  French  Go- 
vernor in  Tahiti,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Missions ;  and  if  he  found  any 
French  priests  in  danger  from  the  natives,  he  had 
orders  to  remove  them  to  Tahiti,  should  they  ex- 
press such  a  wish.  Upon  being  informed  of  the 
origin  of  the  war,  and  of  the  steps  which  the  king 
had  taken  in  reference  to  the  personal  safety  of  the 
priests  in  Bea,  he  remarked  to  the  king,  "  If  they 
wish  to  go  away,  I  can  remove  them  to  Tahiti ; 
but  if  they  choose  to  remain,  the  consequences  are 
with  themselves.  You,  as  king,  have  done  your 
duty  in  offering  them  protection ;  and  if  they  get 
shot  by  accident,  they  will  nobly  fall  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  and  no  Government  in  the 
world  will  complain  of  either  you  or  them."  The 
"Henri"  having  on  board  a  Romish  bishop  from 
Samoa,  who  had  come  to  visit  his  brethren  in  the 
fortress  of  Bea,  the  king  offered  an  escort  to  con- 
duct him,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  to  the  place,  which 
offer  the  commandant  readily  accepted  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

April  15th. — The  king  had  made  preparations  to 
conduct  the  bishop  to  Bea,  when  the  following 
letter  was  handed  to  me  from  the  commandant, 
whom  we  had  invited  to  accept  the  hospitalities  of 
the  Mission  House  during  his  stay. 

y  2 
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"  Ship  '  Henri,'  April  IMh,  1852. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  being  able  to  accept 
your  good  invitation  of  yesterday ;  but,  after  new 
consideration,  I  take  the  party  to  accompany  the 
lord  bishop  to  Bea,  via  Mua,  in  my  boat.  With 
many  thanks  for  your  kindness,  I  remain,  gentle- 
men, your  most  obedient  servant.  Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  give  thanks  to  the  king  for  the  escort 
he  had  the  kindness  to  offer  to  me  yesterday  ? 

"  The  Commandant, 

"  N.  J.  Nalliez." 

This  polite  note  made  it  pretty  evident  who  was 
master  on  board  the  "  Henri."  Bishop  Battallion 
would  rather  risk  being  shot,  while  seeking  a  clan- 
destine access  to  Bea,  than  he  would  accept  an 
authority  and  protection  for  that  purpose  from  a 
Protestant  ruler.  Accordingly,  the  wishes  of  the 
commandant  were  set  aside  by  his  spiritual  superior, 
while  the  king  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity,  cast 
upon  him  through  the  rejection  of  an  escort,  and 
by  a  secret  visit  to  Bea  from  those  who  were  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  his  government.  In  case, 
however,  of  any  possible  collision,  between  his  own 
men  at  "  the  front  "  and  the  boat  from  the  "  Henri," 
the  king  forwarded  instructions  to  those  officers  who 
were  watching  the  various  land  and  sea  approaches 
to  the  Bea  fort,  to  offer  no  kind  of  hindrance  to 
the  entrance  or  departure  of  the  bishop  and  his 
party. 

April  21st. — The  king,  not  wishing  to  sacrifice 
human  life  unnecessarily  by  storming  the  heathen 
fortress,  has  resolved  to  invest  it,  and  starve  the 
inmates  into  submission.     For  this  purpose  he  has 
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ordered  the  erection  of  a  cordon  of  earthworks  and 
strong  stockades,  commanding  all  the  approaches 
to  Bea.  The  trenches  behind  which  these  works 
are  to  stand  have  already  been  dug. 

May  10th. — The  king  having  decided  to  make 
another  proposal  of  peace  to  the  Houman  people,  I 
oifered  to  accompany  the  messenger,  and  to  employ 
what  influence  a  Missionary  might  have  on  such 
an  occasion.  Being  well  known  to  the  Houmans, 
my  offer  was  gladly  accepted.  We  accordingly 
marched  from  Nukualofa  to  Nukunuku,  so  as  to  be 
in  readiness  to  visit  the  rebel  fort  early  in  the 
morning.  About  a  thousand  men  followed  the 
king.  As  we  wound  along  the  narrow  paths 
through  the  bush,  the  sight  of  so  many  armed 
men,  marching  in  profound  silence,  was  exceedingly 
interesting  and  impressive.  A  general  halt  was 
called  at  one  point  of  the  road,  where  some  of  the 
scouts  thought  they  had  discovered  indications  of 
an  ambush.  I  had  then  an  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing a  few  of  the  native  tactics.  Coming  immedi- 
ately to  myself,  the  king  said,  "  Misa  Uesite,  koeha 
te  kefai  ekoe  ?"  "  Mr.  West,  what  will  you  clo  ?  " 
"  Do  ?  "  I  said ;  "  remain  where  I  am,  if  you  think 
proper."  "  Very  good,"  was  the  answer;  and  then 
he  issued  his  orders.  A  strong  party  remained, 
where  we  were  standing  in  the  road,  with  the  king 
and  myself,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  men  spread 
out  on  either  flank,  to  beat  through  the  bush,  and 
meet  at  a  point  agreed  upon,  to  which  the  king's 
party  was  to  advance  on  a  given  signal.  All  this 
movement  was  very  rapidly  accomplished.  No 
ambush  was  discovered,  and  we  soon  reached 
Nukunuku  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  rain. 
Leaving  the  king  there,  I  rode  on  to  sleep  at  my 
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own  house  in  Hihifo,  having  arranged  to   be  at 
Nukunuku  shortly  after  daylight  in  the  morning. 

May  11th. — I  reached  Nukunuku  during  the 
king's  morning  assembly  with  his  chiefs.  I  soon 
ascertained  that  something  had  happened  to  stop 
the  intended  peaceful  mission  to  Houma.  Reports 
had  just  been  brought  to  the  king,  to  the  effect  that 
the  heathen  of  Houma  had  determined  to  kill  any 
one,  whether  a  Missionary  or  not,  who  might  visit 
them  on  any  such  errand.  The  king  asked  me 
what  I  thought,  and  whether  I  was  disposed  to  go, 
notwithstanding  this  report.  I  replied  that  my 
course  would  be  determined  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  report.  If  it  were  only  some  ill-founded 
tale  or  rumour,  I  should  not  be  deterred  on  that 
account ;  but  if  it  had  a  good  foundation,  and  was 
reliable,  I  could  not  feel  myself  justified  in  rushing 
knowingly  into  danger,  and  perhaps  death.  I 
begged  him,  therefore,  first  of  all  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  or  otherwise,  of  the  report  itself.  Accord- 
ingly, inquiry  was  made,  and  the  author  proved 
to  be  a  man  who  had  recently  deserted  from 
the  rebels.  Upon  being  brought  before  the  king 
for  examination,  he  stated  that  the  young  chiefs 
had  solemnly  agreed  to  slay  any  messenger  whom 
the  king  might  send  on  a  peace  mission,  even 
should  the  messenger  be  one  of  the  Missionaries. 
We  had  every  reason  to  believe  the  man's  state- 
ment. Even  if  I  had  been  willing  to  go,  which, 
however,  I  was  not,  the  king  would  not  have 
allowed  it.  As  it  was,  he  led  away  his  warriors  with- 
out further  delay  to  Houma,  where,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up 
upon  the  place,  whilst  I  returned  to  Nukualofa, 
greatly  disappointed  that  the  object  of  my  journey 
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had  not  been  accomplished.  After  giving  all  the 
information  I  could  to  my  brethren,  Adams  and 
Amos,  I  rode  home  twelve  miles  to  Hihifo. 

Sabbath,  June  20th. — I  preached  this  morning 
at  Hihifo,  and  in  the  afternoon  I  went  to  preach 
at  Nukunuku,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  body- 
guard of  armed  men.  The  Missionaries,  through- 
out this  war,  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  visit 
regularly  the  few  fortified  towns,  as  well  as  the 
stockades  and  camps  thrown  up  around  Bea,  for 
preaching  and  other  spiritual  purposes  ;  but  the 
king  will  not  allow  us  to  run  the  risk  of  travelling 
about  alone.  He  has  therefore  ordered  a  guard  of 
armed  men  always  to  go  with  us  on  such  occasions. 
After  preaching  at  Nukunuku,  I  mounted  my 
horse,  and,  surrounded  by  my  attendants,  started 
for  Hihifo.  We  had  not  gone  more  than  half  a 
mile  when  we  were  alarmed  by  the  sound  of  a 
volley  of  musketry  at  no  great  distance  behind  us. 
Our  first  impression  was  that  some  one  of  our 
number  had  fallen  behind,  and  had  been  fired  upon 
by  a  concealed  foe ;  but  finding  this  was  not  the 
case,  we  began  cautiously  to  retrace  our  steps. 
Another  volley,  and  then  the  native  shouts  of  tri- 
umph were  heard,  which  convinced  us  that  it  was 
a  friendly,  and  not  a  heathen,  band.  Hurrying 
forward,  we  met  them  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
Nukunuku,  on  their  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
chief,  one  of  the  band  carrying  in  triumph  a  human 
arm  dangling  on  the  point  of  a  spear.  These  men 
had  been  on  patrol  duty,  and  having  fallen  upon  a 
small  party  of  heathens,  a  skirmish  had  ensued,  in 
which  they  had  killed  one  man.  They  were  now 
returning  to  Nukunuku  with  the  bloody  evidence 
of  what  had  been  done.      Alas  !  that  the  Lord's 
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day  should  be  desecrated  by  deeds  like  these.  I 
could  not  but  turn  away  from  the  scene  with  anger 
and  disgust,  while  longing  and  praying  for  the 
return  of  blessed  peace. 

June  27th. — After  preaching  at  Hihifo,  I  went 
to  Teekiu  in  the  afternoon.  I  had  just  commenced 
my  sermon  there,  when  we  were  disturbed  by 
repeated  and  heavy  volleys  of  musketry,  apparently 
at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  town.  All  the 
fighting  men  in  the  chapel  took  up  their  arms, 
and  hurried  off.  It  being  impossible  to  continue 
preaching,  I  held  a  prayer-meeting  with  the 
women  and  old  men  still  remaining.  As  the  firing 
continued  we  felt  assured  that  a  conflict  was  pro- 
gressing. The  distance  between  Teekiu  and  the 
heathen  fortress  of  Houma  is  only  about  three 
miles.  We  had  not  long  concluded  the  prayer- 
meeting,  when  tidings  were  brought  from  the 
battle,  by  those  who  came  carrying  several 
wounded  men  into  the  town.  The  first  I  met  was 
a  young  local  preacher,  who  was  shot  through  the 
back  of  the  neck,  the  ball  having  passed  completely 
through.  This  young  man  afterwards  recovered, 
with  extreme  care  and  good  nursing,  no  vital 
part  having  been  touched.  Another  young  man, 
whom  I  knew,  and  afterwards  attended,  was  shot 
in  two  places  through  the  back.  He  also  recovered, 
although  he  was  left  somewhat  crippled.  Another 
was  shot  dead,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  ill-prepared 
for  such  a  sudden  end.  I  returned  to  Hihifo 
shortly  after  sunset,  accompanied  by  a  small  party 
of  men.  The  firing  having  been  heard  at  Hihifo, 
I  found  my  dear  wife  and  family  all  anxiety  for 
my  safety.  Thank  God  for  His  continued  protec- 
tion and  blessing  in  these  troublous  times  ;  but  O  ! 
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that  this  sad  and  deplorable  war  were  brought  to 
an  end. 

These  extracts  from  our  Journal  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  horrors,  and  daily  alarms,  through 
which  all  the  Mission  families  passed,  during  seve- 
ral months.  But  perhaps  our  state  at  Hihifo  was 
less  enviable  than  that  of  our  brethren  at  Nuku- 
alofa and  Mua.  The  Mission  residences  there 
were  enclosed  within  the  fortifications  of  the  towns, 
whereas  ours  stood  outside,  and  were  therefore 
exposed  to  the  secret  approach  of  any  bold  prowl- 
ing heathen,  who  might  fancy  to  burn  down  the 
place,  in  the  dead  of  night.  Of  such  an  inten- 
tion we  received  many  warnings  ;  and  were  kept 
by  these  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  and  watch- 
fulness. When,  however,  the  Hihifo  people  had 
so  matured  their  plans  as  to  cut  off  the  Houmans 
from  all  outward  communications,  and  from  all 
intercourse  with  their  allies  at  Bea,  we  then  felt 
comparatively  safe. 

The  Houmans  were  the  first  to  yield  before  the 
king's  power.  It  was  known  that  only  one  thing 
had,  for  a  long  time,  sustained  their  courage  and 
hopes.  They  had  heard  that  one  of  the  Bomish 
priests  at  Bea  had  sailed  in  a  ship  bound  for  Tahiti, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  the  inter- 
ference and  assistance  of  a  French  ship  of  war,  on 
behalf  of  the  heathen  and  Boman  Catholic  rebels, 
under  the  cloak,  of  course,  of  rendering  protection 
to  the  French  priests  and  their  property.  As 
might  have  been  expected,  the  departure  of  the 
officious  priest  only  hurried  matters  to  a  speedier 
conclusion.  Although  aware  of  the  priest's  pur- 
pose, the  king  offered  no  objection  to   his  depar- 
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ture ;  but  he  sternly  resolved  to  push  the  war  to  a 
close  before  any  foreign  power  could  interfere. 

As  weeks  rolled  past,  the  Houmans,  closely 
invested  by  the  loyalists  of  Hihifo,  began  to  suffer 
from  long  confinement,  and  from  the  want  of 
proper  and  sufficient  food.  They  were  wearied  out, 
by  the  harassing  fire  of  small  arms  poured  upon 
them,  and  by  their  necessarily  ceaseless  watchful- 
ness at  night.  Their  counsels  became  divided, 
their  courage  began  to  flag;  and,  finally,  they 
became  willing  to  entertain  any  proposals  for 
peace  which  the  king  might  see  fit  to  offer.  They 
yielded  just  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  a  great 
calamity.  Finding  that,  without  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional numbers,  Bea  could  not  be  completely  in- 
vested, the  king  had  concluded  to  bring  the  siege 
of  Houma  to  a  close,  by  storming  it,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  troops  hitherto  engaged  there  might 
be  concentrated  upon  Bea.  Some  intimation  of 
this  intention  reached  the  Houmans,  who  imme- 
diately opened  private  negotiations  with  the  loyal- 
ists, through  Tuivakano,  the  chief  of  Nukunuku. 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  king  sent  our  old  friend 
Hafoka,  and  two  other  chiefs,  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  enemy,  demanding,  for  the  last  time,  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  the  place,  with  the 
promise  that  no  life  should  be  taken.  These  terms 
were  accepted  by  Vaea  and  Fohe,  the  two  leading 
chiefs  of  the  town,  whereupon  orders  were  issued 
for  the  total  suspension  of  hostilities  ;  and  an  hour 
on  the  following  day  was  appointed,  when  the 
vanquished  chiefs  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
king  at  his  camp  near  Bea. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  the  camp  of  the  Christians 
presented  a  stirring  spectacle.     Drums  were  beat- 
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ing  merrily,  and  shouts  of  triumph  rent  the  air,  to 
the  great  dismay  of  the  enemy  in  Bea,  who  had 
received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Houma.  The 
loyal  troops  were  drawn  up  in  two  long  lines, 
extending  from  the  spot  where  the  king  and  his 
chief  men  were  seated,  to  the  road  hy  which  the 
Houman  chiefs  were  expected  to  approach. 

At  mid- clay,  Vaea  and  Eohe,  accompanied  hy 
several  younger  chiefs,  approached  the  king.  They 
were  clothed  in  old  mats  and  tattered  garments, 
with  the  usual  garlands  of  ifi  leaves  round  their 
necks,  expressive  of  deep  humiliation,  and  of 
expected  punishment.  They  walked  slowly  along 
between  the  lines  of  armed  men,  in  charge  of  a 
guard ;  hut,  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
king,  they  seemed  overpowered  hy  their  fears,  and 
placed  themselves  in  the  most  submissive  attitude, 
with  hands  clasped  before  them,  and  heads  bent 
down  toward  the  ground.  Notwithstanding  the 
promise  of  safety  which  they  had  received,  they 
appeared  to  expect  that  the  signal  for  death 
might  be  given  at  any  moment.  In  the  midst, 
however,  of  profound  silence,  the  king's  herald 
proclaimed  that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the 
prisoners  should  put  off  the  ifi  leaves  from  their 
necks,  that  being  the  signal  that  they  had  obtained 
mercy.  Kava  was  then  prepared,  and  the  rebel 
chiefs  were  commanded  to  assume  their  accus- 
tomed place  of  rank  in  the  circle  of  chiefs.  This 
was  an  additional  and  most  unexpected  evidence  of 
the  king's  clemency.  That  their  lives  should  have 
been  spared  was  a  great  boon ;  but  that  their  rank 
should  be  continued  was  more  than  they  could  have 
expected,  or  could  have  felt  that  they  deserved. 

After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  ordered 
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the  men  to  be  detained  within  his  own  camp  during 
the  night,  where  they  received  the  most  hospitable 
entertainment.  But  what  formed  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  day  was  the  fact  that,  when  the  hour 
for  evening  devotions  arrived,  these  pardoned  rebels 
felt  themselves  constrained,  by  a  strong  sense  of 
the  truth  and  excellency  of  religion,  to  unite  with 
their  friends  in  bowing  the  knee  in  prayer  before 
the  great  Jehovah. 

On  the  following  day,  Yaea  and  Pohe  returned 
to  Houma,  with  a  proclamation  of  free  pardon  for 
all  the  inhabitants,  and  a  promise  that  none  of 
their  property  should  be  destroyed  or  injured.  At 
the  same  time,  the  town  was  to  be  held  by  a  party 
of  the  king's  men,  until  his  further  pleasure  should 
be  declared,  as  to  the  destruction,  or  otherwise,  of 
its  fortifications. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  I  visited  the  fort, 
arrangements  having  been  made  for  holding  a 
religious  service,  at  which  Vaea  and  Pohe  wished 
to  be  present.  .Before  commencing  the  service, 
the  people  had  arranged  for  a  grand  fusillade  in 
honour  of  the  peace,  and  in  testimony  of  their  joy 
at  abandoning  heathenism.  Volley  after  volley 
rent  the  air,  for  a  considerable  time;  but,  at  a 
given  signal,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  drum,  in 
the  absence  of  a  bell,  having  been  beaten  for  pub- 
lic worship,  I  preached  to  a  very  large  congrega- 
tion of  half-enlightened  heathens.  At  this  single 
service  above  one  hundred  persons  formally  re- 
nounced idolatry;  and,  from  that  day,  regular 
Christian  means  of  grace  were  established  in 
Houma. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bea  fortress  was  besieged  more 
closely  than  ever.     Had  not  its  inmates  been  still 
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sustained  by  the  hope  of  French  aid,  held  out  by 
the  priests,  the  fall  of  Hourna  would  most  likely 
have  been  followed  by  their  own  immediate  sur- 
render. Instead  of  this,  they  continued  defiant  in 
tone,  and  boastful,  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
king,  however,  was  all  the  more  resolved,  that  the 
appearance  of  any  French  ship  of  war  should  be 
the  signal  for  an  instant  and  overwhelming  attack 
upon  the  Beans  ;  which,  if  it  had  unhappily  taken 
place,  would  probably  have  ended  in  their  com- 
plete extermination. 

Or  Sunday,  the  8th  of  August,  I  was  preaching 
at  the  camp  of  the  Hihifo  men,  who,  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Houma,  removed  to  Bea  to  complete 
its  investment.  Intelligence  came  from  the  king, 
as  the  service  was  closing,  that  a  ship  of  war  was 
off  the  island ;  that  it  was  yet  uncertain  to  what 
nation  it  belonged ;  but  that  every  man  was  to 
be  at  his  post,  ready  to  advance  against  the 
enemy's  works,  and  to  storm  the  place,  from  all 
sides,  the  moment  it  could  be  ascertained  that  the 
long-expectedFrench  ship  had  come.  It  was  a  solemn 
and  most  exciting  time  and  scene.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  however,  the  ship  came  to  anchor ; 
and,  instead  of  an  enemy,  proved  to  be  a  friend. 
It  was  H.B.M.S.  "  Calliope,"  commanded  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  Bart.,  senior  commander  of  "ELM. 
ships  on  the  Sydney  and  New  Zealand  naval  sta- 
tions, and  who  himself  was  a  personal  friend  of 
King  George.  By  his  advice,  after  hearing  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  king  made  another  and  final 
offer  of  peace,  on  the  same  terms  of  personal  safety 
that  had  been  offered  to  Houma,  but  with  a  distinct 
stipulation  for  the  entire  demolition  of  the  defences 
of  the  town.     This  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
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to  the  French  priests  from  the  English  commander, 
stating  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  shonld  this 
offer  of  peace  fail,  the  fortress  would  he  stormed  by 
the  Tonguese,  and  would  most  assuredly  he  taken. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  offered  them  an  asylum 
on  hoard  his  ship.  This  offer  the  priests  declined, 
signifying  at  the  same  time  their  willingness  to  abide 
the  result.  The  fears,  however,  of  the  rebel  chiefs 
were  now  considerably  aroused ;  and  their  eyes 
were  also  opened  to  see,  to  some  extent,  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  French  intervention.  They  accord- 
ingly determined  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Maafu 
and  Lavaka,  the  two  leading  chiefs,  then  came  from 
Bea  to  meet  the  king,  and  to  arrange  the  mode  of 
submission.  They  intended  to  return  immediately 
when  the  business  was  completed ;  but  the  king 
desired  them  to  remain  in  his  camp  for  the  night, 
as  a  precaution  against  any  treachery. 

On  the  following  morning,  Sir  Everard  Home, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  myself,  visited  Bea.  When  about 
halfway  to  the  king's  encampment,  we  met  mes- 
sengers posting  down  to  Nukualofa,  with  the  news 
that  Bea  was  then  being  sacked.  Upon  hearing 
this,  we  rode  forward  with  all  speed,  fearing  lest 
the  Christian  party  might  be  hurried  into  excesses, 
over  which  we  should  have  to  mourn.  We  resolved 
at  all  hazards  to  do  our  best  to  prevent  bloodshed. 
Within  half  an  hour  after  the  king's  army  had 
taken  possession  of  Bea,  we  entered  it,  and  imme- 
diately sought  for  the  king.  We  found  him  busy 
repressing  the  excitement  of  his  men,  and  engaged 
in  placing  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
perty and  houses  of  the  Erench  priests.  There  was 
great  commotion,  and  already  the  town  was  set  on 
fire  in  several  localities.     It  appeared  that  early  in 
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the  morning,  the  Vavauans  had  observed  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  fort  almost  unguarded,  upon  which 
they  immediately  advanced  with  their  entire  force. 
Gaining  an  easy  access,  they  called  out  to  the  few 
Beans,  who  seemed  disposed  to  dispute  their  pro- 
gress, not  to  fire,  and  all  would  he  well.  No  shots, 
therefore,  were  exchanged.  The  heathen,  in  fact, 
were  thoroughly  surprised  and  panic-stricken. 
The  Vavauans  then  raised  the  shout  of  victory, 
which  being  heard  by  all  the  rest  of  the  king's 
warriors  outside,  a  general  rush  was  made  on  the 
place  from  all  points,  even  before  the  real  cause  of 
the  movement  was  ascertained.  The  king  himself 
was  at  breakfast  when  intelligence  was  brought  that 
the  Vavau  people  were  masters  of  the  fort.  No 
lives  were  lost  on  either  side  in  the  rush  that  took 
place ;  but  an  immediate  sacking  and  destruction 
of  houses  began,  which  was  only  quelled  by  the 
immense  personal  exertions  and  authority  of  the 
king.  We  also  did  our  utmost,  along  with  Sir 
Everard  Home,  in  aiding  his  majesty  to  restrain 
the  passions  of  the  conquerors.  Mr.  Adams  and 
myself  assisted  in  saving  the  effects  of  the  French 
priests  from  the  destructive  advance  of  the  fire, 
which  had  already  destroyed  many  houses,  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  their  large  chapel  and  per- 
sonal residence.  Happily  these  were  preserved 
almost  without  injury,  through  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  king  and  a  number  of  his  own 
men.  Before  the  day  closed,  all  danger  as  to  the 
perpetration  of  any  atrocities  upon  the  vanquished 
was  over ;  and  we  felt  that,  after  the  noble  display 
of  Christian  forbearance  shown  by  the  king,  and  by 
the  whole  Christian  army  under  his  command,  we 
might  return   to    Nukualofa,   to    sleep    in    peace. 
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We  praised  God  for  what  the  Gospel  had  done,  in  the 
restraint  of  evil  passions,  which  formerly,  on  snch 
an  occasion,  wonld  have  rioted  in  deeds  of  violence 
and  blood. 

On  the  following  day,  a  speech  was  made  by  the 
king,  in  which  he  ordered  the  demolition  of  the 
fortifications  of  Bea,  as  the  only  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  vanquished,  and  as  a  pledge  that 
war  should  no  more  desolate  the  land,  if  he  could 
prevent  it.  All  were  commanded  to  return  to 
their  various  homes  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to 
resume  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  peaceful  times. 

Thus  closed,  without  further  bloodshed,  a  strug- 
gle that  had  been  begun  with  the  design  of  over- 
turning civil  authority  and  order  in  the  Friendly 
Islands ;  but  which,  under  the  over-ruling  provi- 
dence of  God,  was  destined  to  prove  a  death-blow  to 
heathenism.  The  wisdom  and  clemency  of  the 
king,  both  during  the  war  and  at  its  happy  con- 
clusion, won  for  him  the  respect  and  love  of  even 
his  bitterest  foes.  Bright  days  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity once  more  dawned  upon  Tongatabu.  The 
wild  passions  that  had  been  aroused  in  the  heat  of 
conflict  speedily  subsided.  Deserted  villages  were 
filled  again  with  the  hum  of  busy  life.  The  quiet 
pursuits  of  home  life  and  industry  were  resumed ; 
and  a  new  and  promising  start  was  made  by  the 
Tonguese  in  national  progress,  such  as  they  had 
never  made  before.  The  idols  were  now  utterly 
abolished.  Not  one  heathen  temple  remained ; 
and,  not  many  months  after  the  war  terminated, 
the  entire  population  of  the  Friendly  Islands  ac- 
knowledged and  worshipped  the  "  one  living  and 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  He  hath  sent." 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  five  months  of 
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political  agitation,  and  of  actual  civil  war,  should 
pass  away  without  inflicting  serious  damage  upon 
the  spiritual  character,  and  interests,  of  our  infant 
churches.  The  evil  effects  were  painfully  shown 
in  the  impaired  tone  of  piety  in  many,  the  unset - 
tledness  of  others,  and  the  drifting  away  from  the 
church  of  those  who  had  more  of  the  form  than  of 
the  power  of  godliness.  Diminution  of  numbers, — 
not  so  much,  however,  in  Tongatabu  itself  as  in 
the  other  groups  of  islands, — and  of  local  finances, 
were  the  natural  results  of  such  a  state  of  things, 
for  a  season.  These  serious  evils  were  also  ag- 
gravated by  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  prevailing 
sickness,  caused  by  the  exposure  and  toil  to  which 
so  many  thousands  of  the  male  inhabitants  had 
been  subjected.  The  return  of  peace  was  hailed, 
therefore,  by  all  with  unfeigned  delight ;  and  we 
rejoiced,  most  of  all,  because  the  whole  country  was 
now  open  to  receive  Christian  instruction.  There 
was  only  one  cause  of  anxiety  still  remaining.  The 
French  Priests  were  restless,  and  were  openly  bent 
upon  further  mischief.  The  priest  who  went  away 
during  the  war  to  seek  Trench  aid,  returned  in  a 
small  trading  vessel  from  Samoa;  and  when  he 
found  the  war  ended,  declared  that  he  would 
have  ample  reparation  in  due  time.  He  subse- 
quently departed  for  Tahiti,  where  he  lodged  certain 
charges  and  claims,  against  the  Tonguese,  before 
the  French  Governor. 

Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1852,  a 
French  ship  of  war,  "La  Moselle,"  commanded  by 
Captain  Belland,  anchored  off  Nukualofa.  The 
same  priest  who  had  gone  to  Tahiti  was  on  board. 
We  were  told,  by  one  of  the  respectable  officers  of 
the  ship  that  this  priest  had  been  careful,  during  the 
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voyage,  to  impressthe  commander  with  the  conviction 
that  stubborn  resistance  might  be  expected  from  the 
Tonguese.  On  approaching  the  land,  he  also  drew 
the  attention  of  the  officers  to  a  number  of  people, 
scattered  along  the  reef  skirting  the  shore,  assuring 
them  that  he  had  no  doubt  these  were  armed  men 
waiting  to  resist  any  attempt  at  landing.  This  led 
the  captain  to  beat  the  men  to  quarters,  and  to 
shot  all  his  guns.  When,  however,  they  had  ap- 
proached sufficiently  near,  they  discovered  that  the 
people  lining  the  reef  were  only  some  old  women 
quietly  seeking  for  shell-fish  !  The  captain  was 
both  angry  and  mortified  that  he  should  have  lent 
himself  to  such  idle  tales ;  and  the  priest,  poor  man, 
hardly  knew  where  to  hide  himself  from  the  ban- 
tering of  the  midshipmen  and  others,  who,  but  for 
his  clerical  garb,  would  have  criticized  his  conduct 
rather  more  freely  than  he  would  have  relished. 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th,  a  formal  investigation  of 
all  the  circumstances  attending  the  origin,  conduct, 
and  close  of  the  war  took  place.  Captain  Bel  land 
had  been  specially  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
of  Tahiti  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  and  to  take  such 
steps  as  he  might  deem  proper  in  reference  to  the 
claims  advanced  by  the  French  priests  for  pecuniary 
damages,  &c.  Mr.  Adams,  not  having  been  in 
Tonga  when  the  war  began,  desired  me  to  be 
present  on  behalf  of  the  Missionaries,  and  by 
the  request  of  the  king.  The  whole  conference 
occupied  nearly  five  hours.  Every  particular  in 
relation  to  the  war  was  rigidly  examined,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  course  the  king  had  pursued  to- 
ward the  French  priests.  On  every  point  Captain 
Belland  seemed  satisfied.  The  king  was  armed 
with  abundant  documentary  evidence,  and  proved 
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himself  a  capital  diplomatist.     A  noted  man  in  the 
South  Seas,  called  Charlie  Prance,  interpreted.   He 
did  his  duty  fairly,  upon  the  whole  ;  but  in  two  or 
three  instances  an  attempt  was  made  to  misconstrue 
the  words  both  of  Captain  Belland  and  those  of  the 
king.     Of  course  I   took  exception  to  his  inter- 
pretations,  when   a   frown  and  caution  from  the 
commandant,  who  seemed  to  know  his  man,  and 
who  was  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with,  had  a 
salutary  effect.     At  the  conclusion  of  the  inquiry, 
Captain  Belland  desired  me  to  say  to  the  king  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  entire  conduct. 
"Tell  him,"  said  he,  "that  I  have  seen  and  con- 
versed with  many  chiefs,  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
but  I  have  never  met  his  equal.     The  French  have 
acknowledged  his  authority  by  directing  me  to  him 
as  supreme  ruler  in  Tonga.     He  must,  however, 
employ  his  authority  in  protecting  all  foreigners 
from  insult,  and  must  allow  his  subjects  to  choose 
what  religion  they  please ;  but  all  must  submit  to 
the  law  of  the  land.     Tell  him  also  that,  should 
any  Frenchman  be  guilty,  in  future,  of  such  inter- 
meddling with  his  government  as  has  been  proved 
orally  in  this  case,  he  has  only  to  procure  proper 
documentary  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  the  French 
Government  will  not  fail  promptly  to  punish  the 
offender,  by  his  removal  from  the  country,  or  other- 
wise, whether  he  be  a  priest  or  merely  a  layman." 
As  an  evidence  that  Captain  Belland  was  in  earnest, 
and  of  the  estimate  he  had  formed  of  the  conduct 
of  the  priests,  he  refused  to  permit  M.  Calignon  to 
return  to  Bea,  or  even  to  reside  on  any  part   of 
Tongatabu.      Accordingly,  he   carried   this   priest 
back  with  him  to  Tahiti.     So  fully  convinced  was 
the  Commissioner  of  the  blamelessness  of  King 
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George  that,  although  he  held  in  his  possession  a 
documentary  claim  for  heavy  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion, on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries, 
for  damages  to  their  property,  he  never  submitted 
this  claim  to  the  king,  nor  did  he  ask  for  a  single 
farthing  on  their  behalf. 

Thus  being  freed,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  the 
fear  of  foreign  interference  in  Tonguese  affairs,  the 
Gospel  ministered  by  the  Missionaries  had  free 
course  among  the  people,  and  was  glorified.  New 
villages  sprung  up  in  different  localities,  where 
chapels  were  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God.  The 
inhabitants  of  Bea  itself,  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  before  embraced  Popery,  as  well  as  the  rem- 
nant who  were  still  heathen,  formed  part  of  our 
regular  congregations,  while  many  of  them  became 
sincere  seekers  of  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  eastern  end  of  the  island  access  was  ob- 
tained for  preaching  purposes  to  every  place,  except- 
ing the  Popish  village  of  Kotoga,  and  another  over 
which  the  heathen  brother  of  Tugi  had  authority.  In 
my  own  district,  including  Houma,  the  profession  of 
Christianity  was  universal,  and  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  true  conversion.  Tonga  alone  had  now 
37  chapels,  2,035  church  members,  60  day  schools, 
containing  2,204  scholars,  and  a  training  institu- 
tion for  native  Teachers  and  Assistant  Missionaries, 
from  which,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
seventeen  students  were  appointed  to  schools  in 
various  islands,  after  completing  a  three  years' 
course  of  study,  while  fourteen  new  students  were 
admitted. 

The  above  numbers,  however,  include  those  con- 
nected with  the  islands  of  Atata,  Eueiki,  and  Eua. 
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Of  the  two  former,  nothing  need  be  said  here,  as 
they  were  small  and  unimportant ;  but  a  passing 
notice  of  Eua  may  complete  our  view  of  the  Tonga 
group. 

Several  visits  to  this  island,  at  different  periods, 
enabled  us  to  form  a  good  opinion  of  its  physical 
character  and  capabilities.  Having  been  styled  the 
"  granary  of  Tonga,"  we  expected  to  see  it  in  a 
very  high  state  of  cultivation,  but  we  found  no- 
thing peculiar  in  it  in  this  respect.  At  present  it 
has  but  a  very  small  number  of  people  upon  it ; 
and  these,  being  cut  off  from  foreign  intercourse 
through  the  want  of  a  harbour,  have  no  induce- 
ment to  cultivate  the  soil  beyond  the  necessities 
arising  for  their  own  support.  The  beauties  of  the 
island  are  great,  and  its  richness  of  soil  for  agricul- 
tural purposes  unquestionable,  but  these  lie  unde- 
veloped. In  former  days,  when  the  population  of 
the  country  was  greater,  large  supplies  of  produce 
may  have  been  carried  to  the  adjoining  main  island 
of  Tongatabu,  especially  in  seasons  of  famine 
caused  by  drought  or  hurricanes.  From  the 
effects  of  the  one  the  snug  and  lovely  valleys  and 
ravines  of  Eua  would  be  sheltered ;  while  its  flow- 
ing rivulets  and  streams  would  counteract  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  other,  at  times  when  Tonga- 
tabu  itself  might  be  lying  in  temporary  desolation. 
Hence  the  dependence  of  the  Tongans  upon  Eua, 
at  such  times,  for  food ;  and  hence,  probably,  the 
reason  why  it  was  styled,  magniloquently,  their 
"  granary." 

One  of  the  pleasantest  Missionary  trips  I  ever 
had  was  to  this  island,  in  company  with  the  Rev. 
George  Daniel,  in  the  year  1851.  We  each  took 
our  own  boat  and  boat's  crew.     The  wind  being 
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favourable,  we  soon  ran  past  the  eastern  point  of 
Tongatabu,  and  crossed  the  twelve  miles  of  deep 
and  troubled  ocean  rolling  between  the  two  islands. 
We  were  welcomed  on  shore  with  every  mark  of 
respect  and  kindness,  and  we  were  most  favourably 
impressed  with  the  religious  tone  of  the  people,  at 
that  time  under  the  able  and  judicious  care  of  our 
assistant  native  Missionary,  Bita  Yi.  Before  our 
various  preaching  services  and  school  examinations 
were  ended,  a  storm  came  on,  which  rendered  it 
impossible  for  us  to  leave  when  we  intended.  We 
therefore  occupied  part  of  our  time  in  a  journey  of 
exploration  through  the  island. 

Next  to  Tongatabu  itself,  Eua  is  the  largest 
island  of  the  Tonga  group.  It  is  about  ten  miles 
in  length,  and  three  in  width.  The  coast  is  high 
and  rocky,  with  a  fringing  reef  close  in  shore.  The 
interior  is  extremely  variegated  by  hill  and  dale, 
beautifully  covered  by  extensive  patches  of  tropical 
forests,  between  which  stretch  open  prairie  grounds 
that  would  be  well  adapted  for  grazing  purposes, 
were  there  any  cattle  on  the  island.  During  our 
rambles  we  struck  upon  the  course  of  a  small 
stream,  meandering  through,  and  under,  the  most 
lovely  vegetation  and  overhanging  shrubbery,  leap- 
ing here  and  there  over  moss-covered  rocks  in 
diminutive  cascades.  Not  having  seen  a  flowing 
rivulet,  or  heard  the  murmur  of  a  brook,  for  years, 
we  were,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  enthusiastic  in  our 
praises  of  this  one,  over  which  we  could  almost 
leap,  even  at  its  broadest  part ;  but,  for  all  that, 
the  scenery  was  exquisite  and  enchanting. 

The  wind  having  somewhat  subsided,  we  pre- 
pared our  boats  at  day -break  for  a  return  to  Tonga. 
Some  of  the  more  weather-wise  tried  to  dissuade  us, 
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by  declaring  their  belief  that  the  wind  would  rise 
again  with  the  sun ;  but  of  this  we  were  incredu- 
lous, and,  having  been  detained  several  days  already, 
we  determined  to  make  a  venture.  With  some 
little  risk  we  cleared  safely  through  the  surf  of  the 
shore  reef,  and  bore  away ;  but  we  had  not  gone  far 
before  the  warnings  we  had  received  became  real- 
ities. The  wind  began  to  blow  furiously,  the  sea 
ran  very  high,  and,  what  was  worse,  before  we  had 
run  more  than  half  the  distance,  the  wind  drew 
ahead,  so  that  it  became  impossible  to  weather  the 
eastern  point  of  Tongatabu.  To  have  returned  to 
Eua  would  have  been  to  seek  destruction  amidst  its 
now  foaming  breakers,  and  we  had,  therefore,  no 
help  for  it  but  to  stand  on,  and  double  the  end  of 
Tongatabu  by  tacking.  We  were  in  extreme  dan- 
ger of  being  swamped  in  the  broken  sea ;  but  after 
great  efforts  and  repeated  tacks,  the  point  of  reef 
was  passed,  immediately  after  which  the  mast  of 
Mr.  Daniel's  boat  was  carried  aAvay.  Had  the 
accident  taken  place  a  few  minutes  earlier,  nothing 
could  have  saved  the  boat  from  destruction  on  the 
adjoining  reef.  After  nine  hours  of  exposure  and 
labour  we  were  safely  housed  at  Mr.  Daniel's  resi- 
dence in  Mua.  Two  of  my  boatmen  were  ill  for 
several  weeks  from  the  effects  of  this  trip  ;  one  of 
whom  lost  his  hearing  for  a  long  time  through  the 
sea  constantly  breaking  over  him  in  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  We  were  very  thankful,  however,  that  no- 
thing worse  happened,  and  we  wisely  agreed  to  be 
more  careful  to  follow,  for  the  future,  the  advice  of 
Tonguese  weather  sages. 

A  few  months  before  we  bade  adieu  to  Tongatabu, 
a  calamity  occurred  near  our  station  at  Hihifo, 
which  threw  us  into  the  company  of  a  strange  set 
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of  California!!  gold  diggers.     A  small  brig,  called 
the  "  Rapid,"  owned  and  commanded  by  one  Cap- 

tain  C 11,    anchored  off  the  west  end    of   the 

island,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  pigs  and  vege- 
tables. The  crew  and  passengers  numbered  eighty 
persons  in  all.  They  were  chiefly  gold  diggers  from 
San  Francisco.  Most  of  them,  having  been  unfor- 
tunate there,  were  now  hastening  to  New  South 
Wales,  to  replenish  empty  purses  and  belts  at  the 
newly  discovered  "  diggins."  Among  those  on  shore 
with  the  "  captain,"  I  met  a  married  man  of  slouch- 
ing, sneaking  gait,  and  stolid,  meaningless  counte- 
nance, who  told  me  that  his  wife  was  on  board,  and 
who  declared  himself  to  be  a  Methodist.  Finding 
that  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  suffering  among 
them,  owing  to  a  protracted  voyage  and  scarcity  of 
provisions,  I  offered  the  occupation  of  a  room  at 
the  Mission  House  to  "Abraham"  and  his  wife 
while  the  brig  remained  at  anchor.  Accordingly, 
they  came,  and  expressed  themselves  grateful  for 
being  allowed  the  opportunity  of  escaping,  even  for 
a  brief  time,  from  the  wickedness  and  misery  on 
board.  That  evening  the  "  captain  "  also  and  four 
of  the  crew  remained  on  shore  at  the  house  of  a 
foreigner,  with  the  only  boat  of  which  the  ill-found 
"  Rapid  "  could  boast.  The  night  closed  in  very 
calmly  and  peacefully.  All  had  retired  to  rest,  and 
no  one  could  have  thought  that  in  the  space  of  a 
few  hours  more  the  fate  of  the  brig  would  be  sealed. 
But  so  it  was;  for,  about  eleven  p.m.,  the  wind  rose 
suddenly,  and  before  midnight  was  blowing  a  ter- 
rific hurricane.  Calling  together  our  native  ser- 
vants and  a  few  others  to  look  after  the  fastenings 
of  doors,  windows,  and  house  thatch,  I  hurriedly 
summoned   our    quondam   friends.       "Abraham" 
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was  the  name  given  the  man  by  all  his  comrades 
on  board  :  so,  knocking  loudly  at  the  door,  I  shouted, 
"  Abraham !  get  up,  get  up.  It  is  blowing  a 
hurricane.  Our  house  may  fall  before  morning ; 
and  as  to  your  ship  the  '  Rapid,'  I  think  there  is 
but  little  chance  for  her  safety,  in  this  storm,  and 
where  she  now  lies." 

Hastily  jumping  out  of  bed,  poor  Abraham 
exclaimed  pitifully,  as  the  truth  slowly  dawned 
upon  him,  "  O,  Sir,  a  hurricane,  Sir  !  what  shall  I 
do  ?  what  shall  I  do  ?  All  my  dollars  are  on  board 
in  a  tin  box.     O  dear  !  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Do,''  I  replied,  "  make  haste,  and  come  out  and 
pray.  Be  thankful  that  you  are  not  on  board  with 
the  other  poor  creatures,  in  such  a  tempest  as  this. 
Never  mind  your  dollars.  Think  of  the  many 
souls  who  may  this  night  be  hurried  into  eternity." 

The  only  answer  was  made  up  of  sundry  groans  and 
grievous  exclamations  from  "  Abraham,"  among 
which  the  muttered  words  could  be  distinguished, 
of  "dollars"  and  "tin  box,"  accompanied  by  a 
suppressed  scream  or  two  from  his  wife.  When, 
at  length,  they  both  made  their  appearance,  pale 
with  fear  and  excitement,  we  called  our  native  ser- 
vants together,  and  prayed  for  the  safety  of  the 
"  Rapid,"  and  the  many  souls  on  board ;  our  own 
house  meantime  quivering  and  creaking  before 
every  blast  of  the  gale. 

Believing  that  the  vessel  could  not  possibly  ride 
out  the  storm,  I  sent  a  messenger  during  the  night 
to  my  old  friend  Moala,  the  chief  and  head  teacher 
of  Neiafu,  that  being  the  village  nearest  to  the 
ship's  anchorage,  desiring  him  to  launch  his  large 
canoe  at  daybreak,  if  practicable,  so  as  to  be  in 
readiness  to  render  any  assistance  that  might  be 
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required.  Having  also  a  good  and  large  boat  of 
my  own,  my  native  crew  prepared  to  launch  it,  as 
soon  as  the  tide  would  permit.  Our  great  fear 
was  lest  the  brig  should  strike,  during  the  night, 
upon  one  of  the  numerous  patches  of  reef  not  far 
from  her  anchorage,  in  which  case  she  would  pro- 
bably go  down  in  deep  water.  When  day  broke, 
therefore,  we  were  somewhat  reassured  by  discover- 
ing the  unfortunate  vessel  cast  upon  a  reef,  about 
three  miles  from  the  shore.  Her  masts  were  gone  ; 
and  the  sea  was  breaking  over  the  stern,  so  as  to 
bury  her  even  to  the  midships.  The  passengers 
were  clustered  together  in  the  fore  part  and  about 
the  bowsprit,  having  spent  a  dreadful  night,  but 
all  of  them  safe.  Not  long  after  the  gale  com- 
menced, the  ship  laboured  so  dreadfully  in  the  sea, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  the  masts  away ;  but 
even  this  did  not  save  her  from  parting  from  her 
cables  one  after  the  other;  after  which  she  was 
carried  at  great  speed  by  the  wind  and  the  waves 
for  about  fifteen  minutes,  and,  entering  the 
breakers,  was  dashed  upon  the  reef.  Providence, 
however,  watched  over  the  hapless  and  helpless 
ones  on  board.  Just  where  the  "  Rapid  "  struck, 
there  was  an  inlet,  or  narrow  opening,  in  the  coral 
rock  shelving  upward,  into  which  she  ran  as  into  a 
bed,  or  graving  dock,  where  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel  became  elevated  and  firmly  fixed,  while  the 
stern  remained  in  deep  water.  Had  she  struck 
against  the  perpendicular  wall  of  the  reef,  only  a 
few  yards  on  either  side  of  that  particular  spot, 
nothing,  humanly  speaking,  could  have  saved  her 
from  going  down,  in  deep  water,  with  every  soul 
on  board. 

Having  reached  the  spot  shortly  after  daybreak, 
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we  succeeded,  during  several  hours  of  hard  toil  and 
danger,  in  transferring  every  one  safely  from  the 
wreck,  either  to  Moala's  canoe  or  to  the  shore. 
The  captain,  in  his  small  and  leaky  boat,  could  do 
bat  little  more  than  keep  it  afloat  with  himself  and 
men,  so  that  the  burden  of  the  pleasing  task  of 
saving  the  people  fell  upon  Moala,  and  my  own 
boat's  crew.  All  the  natives  behaved  nobly,  and 
seemed  to  take  a  real  delight  in  rescuing  the  lives 
and  property  of  these  poor  people.  How  different 
from  by-gone  days,  when  such  a  catastrophe  would 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  indiscriminate  murder 
of  all  on  board,  and  the  robbery  of  their  substance  ! 

None  of  the  passengers  lost  much  personal  pro- 
perty. What  they  had  consisted  chiefly  of  gold 
dust,  carried  easily  and  safely  about  the  person. 
I  was  even  happy  enough  to  save  poor  Abraham's 
box  of  dollars,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  his  wife,  and 
the  relief  of  his  own  sordid  soul ;  for  such  we 
found  he  had. 

After  all  were  on  shore,  and  we  had  partaken  of 
the  refreshments  kindly  provided  by  the  natives  of 
Moala's  village  for  the  exhausted  and  hungry  pas- 
sengers, we  adjourned  to  the  chapel,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  God  for  His  goodness  in  sparing 
so  many  of  our  fellow-creatures,  in  the  presence  of 
such  imminent  danger.  The  rough  and  godless 
gold-diggers  seemed,  for  the  time,  deeply  and 
solemnly  impressed.  After  the  service,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people,  some  being  lodged  in  the  houses  of  the 
natives,  some  at  the  Mission  House,  and  some  pre- 
ferring to  set  up  tents  on  the  beach,  formed  out  of 
the  material  obtained  from  the  wreck. 

Never  had  we  looked  before  upon  such  a  strange 
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and  motley  company  as  these  same  gold-diggers 
presented.  Here  were  representatives  of  almost 
all  lands,  and  of  every  grade  of  society,  herding 
together.  There  were  among  them  lawyers,  actors, 
clerks,  labourers,  shipowners,  and  a  professional 
prizefighter.  Slouching  felt  hats,  red  flannel 
shirts,  broad  belts,  carrying  gold,  bowie  knives, 
and  revolvers,  was  the  prevailing  costume  of  the 
men.  Their  faces  were  buried  in  long  shaggy 
beards  ;  and  from  their  eyes  flashed  incessantly  the 
fire  of  that  lawlessness  and  vice  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  in  the  wild  life  of  California. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  description,  but  they 
were  few.  Prom  the  testimony  of  these,  however, 
we  learnt  that  the  "  Rapid  "  had  been  little  better 
than  a  floating  hell.  Cursing,  blasphemy,  card- 
playing,  gambling,  fighting,  and  mutiny,  had  been 
the  order  of  the  day,  ever  since  her  departure  from 
San  Erancisco. 

Not  many  days  after  the  wreck,  two  of  the  pas- 
sengers died,  through  illness  induced  by  the  ex- 
posure to  which  they  had  been  subjected.  But 
now  that  the  awe  arising  from  recent  danger  had 
passed  away,  we  began  to  see  the  gross  and  for- 
bidding features  of  Californian  character.  These 
diggers  had  hoped  to  reach  Australia  in  time  to  be 
amongst  the  first  on  the  gold-fields,  where,  with 
their  experience,  they  expected  to  find  the  richest 
veins,  and  the  largest  nuggets.  Here  they  were, 
however  ;  their  ship  a  wreck  ;  and  but  little  pros- 
pect before  them  of  a  speedy  transit  to  the  coveted 
El  Dorado.  The  oaths  and  threats  with  which  the 
"  Captain  "  was  assailed  were  dreadful.  The  whole 
catastrophe  was  laid  at  his  door.  Some  of  them 
had  already  arranged  never  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
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until  they  should  reach  Sydney  together,  and  claim 
heavy  damages  against  him  in  a  court  of  law. 
"  Why  did  you  not  provision  your  ship  "before  you 
started,  you  rascal  ?  "  said  one.  "  Why  did  you 
start  with  rotten  sails,  rotten  ropes,  and  rotten 
anchors  and  cables?"  said  another.  "  Why  did 
you  carry  only  one  leaky  boat,  and  run  away  with 
even  that,  you  vagabond  ?  "  said  a  third  ;  "  leaving 
us  to  sink  or  swim  as  we  might."  To  crown  the 
whole,  an  Irishman,  whose  child  had  died  after 
being  a  few  days  on  shore,  came  to  me,  and  said, 

"  Captain  C 11  is  the  murderer  of  my  child.     If 

there  had  been  sufficient  and  proper  food  on  board, 
my  child  would  not  have  died.  I  would  like," 
said  he,  unsheathing  his  long  bowie  knife,  "  to  put 
six  inches  of  this  cold  steel  into  him."  Another 
declared  that  he  would  shoot  the  captain  dead  on 
the  spot,  rather  than  allow  him  to  get  away  any- 
where out  of  his  sight.  They  seemed  afraid  lest  he 
should  give  them  the  slip,  and  leave  them  to  shift 
for  themselves  in  getting  forward  to  the  colony. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  passions  of  the 
gold-diggers  were  restrained  within  safe  bounds, 
both  among  themselves,  and  toward  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  frequently  quarrelled,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  received  at  their  hands. 

Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was  a 
great  relief  to  me  to  hear  that  an  English  ship  was 
lying  at  the  Haabai  Islands.  I  gladly  offered  to 
take  the  captain,  and  three  others  selected  from 
the  passengers,  to  those  islands,  in  my  own  boat, — 
although  the  distance  was  about  one  hundred  miles, 
and  my  boat  was  only  an  open  long  boat, — that 
they  might  make  some  arrangement  for  the 
removal  of  the  party. 
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Accordingly,  we  sailed  from  Hihifo  for  the 
island  of  Eoa,  in  Haabai  ;  and  there,  on  the  bosom 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  company  of  eight  persons, 
in  a  boat  which  was  the  veriest  speck  upon  the 
mighty  expanse  of  waters,  the  following  conversa- 
tion ensned  between  the  captain  and  myself : — 

"  Captain  C 11,  yon  have  lately,    with  yonr 

crew  and  passengers,  escaped  destrnction  and  death, 
tell  me  if  yon  ever  think  abont  religion,  or  abont 
the  salvation  of  yonr  sonl  ?  " 

"  Ah,"  he  replied,  "perhaps  I  know  more  abont 
that  than  yon  think."  As  he  said  this  he  seemed 
powerfully  affected,  and  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

After  a  little  while,  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  once 
lived  in  the  town  of  Hull,  in  Yorkshire.  I  was 
then  a  butcher  by  trade ;  and  I,  and  my  com- 
panions, were  wild  and  wicked  characters.  There 
came  at  that  time  an  American  preacher  to  the 
town,  of  the  name  of  Canghey,  who  made  a  won- 
derful stir.  Everybody  Avent  to  hear  him.  Among 
the  rest,  some  of  my  comrades  went,  and  one  of 
them,  the  very  worst  of  our  lot,  was  converted. 
He  became  a  bran  new  man.  We  could  not  but 
see  the  difference ;  and  I  was  induced  to  go  and 
hear  Caughey  for  myself.  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
I  felt  under  the  preaching  of  that  man ;  but  I  was 
not  converted  then,  nor  have  I  been  ever  since." 
This  statement  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  saying 
some  plain  and  pointed  things  to  himself  and  his 
companions  in  the  boat ;  but  with  what  effect  I  was 
not  able  to  see.  After  a  while  he  became  more 
free  in  conversation,  and  gave  me  an  outline  of  his 
personal  history,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance. 

He  left  England  for  California,  where  he  first 
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spent  some  time  at  the  diggings,  with  tolerable 
success.  He  then  invested  his  gains  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  team  to  be  laden  at  the  coast  with  such 
articles  as  he  knew  would  find  a  ready  market  at 
the  "  diggins."  In  this  department  he  succeeded 
well.  His  team  was  often  waylaid  and  partially 
robbed  by  bushrangers,  but  the  large  prices  obtained 
for  the  goods  sold  covered  the  extra  risk.  He  was 
fortunate  also  in  avoiding  any  conflicts  with  the 
native  Indians.  Other  teamsters  were  attacked 
and  occasionally  murdered  ;  but  he  either  avoided 
them,  or  was  happy  enough  to  secure  their  favour 
by  kind  and  upright  dealing.  After  having 
amassed  in  these  trading  journeys  a  good  deal  of 
money,  he  thought  he  might  do  still  better  by 
becoming  a  ship-owner.  On  one  of  his  visits, 
therefore,  to  San  Francisco,  he  purchased  two 
vessels,  of  which  the  "  Rapid  "  was  one.  No  great 
time  passed  before  the  news  of  the  gold  discoveries 
in  New  South  "Wales  caused  a  rush  of  Calif ornian 
diggers  thither.  Every  thing,  in  the  shape  of  a 
ship  that  would  swim  at  all,  was  laid  under  requisi- 
tion to  carry  those  eager  adventurers  across  the 
Pacific  to  Sydney.  His  two  vessels  were  speedily 
filled,  at  high  rates  of  passage  money.  He  him- 
self knew  nothing  whatever  of  navigation ;  but,  as 
owner,  he  assumed  the  name  also  of  "captain," 
and  committed  the  navigation  to  his  chief  mates. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  "  Rapid  "  was  never  to  reach 
her  destination ;  but  her  owner  was  not  one  to  be 
easily  discouraged,  and  we  may  as  well  complete 
what  we  know  of  his  subsequent  career.  Upon 
arriving  in  Sydney,  the  passengers  of  the  "  Hapid  " 
instituted  legal  proceedings  against  him;  which, 
however,  ended  in  his  release  from  all  liability  to 
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their  claims.  His  other  ship  had  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  made  several  more  very  successfully 
after  that ;  but,  at  last,  that  vessel  also  was 
wrecked ;  when  he,  poor  fellow,  and  most  of  those 
on  board,  met  a  watery  grave. 

Another,  a  young  man,  George  M n  by  name, 

told  me  his  tale  of  adventure  also.  "  I  was  born 
in  Belfast,  in  Ireland.  Upon  the  death  of  my 
father,  I  resolved  not  to  be  any  burden  upon  my 
widowed  mother,  and,  therefore,  I  left  home  and 
went  to  Sydney,  where  I  obtained  a  good  situation, 
and  was  doing  well.  In  the  midst  of  it,  tidings 
came  of  the  Californian  gold  fields.  Numbers  left 
the  colony  for  that  country,  and  there  were  not 
ships  enough  to  carry  the  crowds  smitten  with  the 
gold  fever.  A  few  young  men  and  myself  were 
among  the  number.  We  were  not  to  be  baffled  or 
delayed  for  want  of  a  ship.  We,  therefore,  put 
all  our  money  together,  to  buy  and  freight 
with  provisions,  a  small  yacht  of  only  thirty-live 
tons'  burthen,  in  which  we  embarked  for  our  long 
voyage  of,  at  least,  eight  thousand  miles.  We  called 
at  several  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and,  among 
others,  at  Pitcairns,  where  we  purchased  a  quantity 
of  fresh  provisions  and  fruits.  In  doing  this,  all 
my  cash  was  taken,  excepting  one  single  half- 
crown.  The  remainder  of  the  voyage  was  made  in 
safety.  San  Francisco,  with  its  multitudes  of 
ships,  and  acres  of  tents,  and  wooden  booths  was 
before  us ;  but,  without  money,  I  knew  not  what 
to  do,  or  where  to  turn.  I  had  still  about  three 
dozen  oranges  left  of  some  fruit  I  had  bought  at 
Pitcairns.  A  happy  thought  then  struck  me.  I  went 
on  shore,  and  with  my  half-crown  purchased  a 
basket.      I    then    hawked    my    precious    oranges 
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through  San  Francisco,  and  obtained  such  prices 
for  them  as  enabled  me  to  procure  lodgings 
for  two  weeks,  during  which  time  I  entered 
upon  a  situation  in  an  ironmonger's  store.  After 
a  while  I  went  to  the  gold  fields  ;  but,  being  very 
unsuccessful,  I  returned  again  to  a  clerkship  in 
San  Francisco.  There  I  soon  saved  money  ;  but,  like 
others,  when  I  heard  that  there  was  gold  in  Austra- 
lia, I  longed  to  go.  I  thought  that,  (knowing  the 
colony,)  if  I  could  only  get  there  early,  with  a  good 
assortment  of  gold-digger's  implements,  I  should 
have  the  first  advantage  of  the  market,  and  clear 
lots  of  money.  With  this  idea,  I  invested  all  my 
spare  cash  in  a  large  shipment  of  such  articles, 
with  myself,  by  the  '  E-apid,'  and  with  what  result 
you  know  too  well.  I  have  had  strange  fortunes 
already,  and  now  I  am  once  more  beggared."  This 
respectable  young  man  subsequently  reached  Syd- 
ney, where  I  found  him,  two  years  afterwards,  in 
a  very  prosperous  situation. 

One  more  sketch  must  close  the  record  of  the  loss 
of  the  "  Rapid,"  at  all  events  in  these  pages. 

Three  gentlemen,  natives  of  the  Channel  Islands, 
were  among  those  taken  from  the  wreck ;  from 
one  of  whom  I  received,  substantially,  the  following 
narrative. 

They  had  laden  one  of  their  own  vessels  with  build- 
ing timber  from  St.  Heliers,  from  whence  they  sailed 
for  San  Francisco.  The  voyage  proved  long  and 
harassing.  While  yet  at  a  distance  of  three  weeks' 
sail  from  their  destination,  all  on  board,  with  the 
exception  of  three  persons,  were  laid  up  with 
scurvy.  Those  three,  however,  managed  to  work 
the  ship  safely  into  harbour,  where  a  promising 
negociation    was  entered  into  for  the  sale  of  the 

A   A 
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cargo.  Such  material  being  greatly  needed,  the 
adventure  was  likely  to  prove  a  grand  speculation ; 
but,  alas  !  how  vain  are  human  calculations  !  The 
night  before  the  sale  was  legally  completed,  there 
occurred  the  first  of  a  series  of  great  conflagrations 
which  devastated  San  Francisco.  On  that  occasion  a 
large  part  of  the  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and 
many  ships  were  totally  destroyed.  Among  these  that 

of  the  Messrs.  De  L fell  a  prey  to  the  devouring 

flames,  and,  with  its  cargo,  was  burnt  to  the  water's 
edge.  Beggared  by  this  calamity,  they  went  to 
retrieve  their  losses  at  the  diggings ;  but  there  also 
they  were  unsuccessful.  Rendered  almost  despe- 
rate by  a  run  of  evil  fortune,  they  threw  them- 
selves on  board  the  "  Rapid,"  only,  however,  to  be, 
as  we  have  seen,  cast  upon  a  coral  reef  a  helpless 
wreck.  Two  of  these  men,  went  forward  to  Sydney, 
where  one  became  insane  and  died ;  while  the  third 
almost  broken-hearted,  remained  for  several  months 
in  the  Friendly  Islands,  working  as  a  common  car- 
penter. This  person  told  me  he  had  a  wife  and 
family,  from  whom  he  mourned  to  be  separated ; 
but  as  the  voyage  to  San  Francisco  had  been  strongly 
disapproved  by  many  of  their  friends,  he  was 
ashamed  to  go  back  until  he  had,  by  some  means, 
recovered  from  his  losses.  He  told  me  that,  after 
leaving  San  Francisco,  the  "Rapid"  touched  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands  for  supplies.  At  that  place,  a 
number  of  the  passengers  extemporized  a  grand 
theatrical  display  in  the  town  of  Honolulu,  for  pur- 
poses of  personal  gain.  He,  however,  was  disgusted 
with  the  wickedness  on  board ;  and,  being  deeply 
depressed,  when  thinking  of  his  wife  and  children, 
far  away  in  the  happy  Channel  Island,  he  with- 
drew to  a  mountain  side,  where,  in  profound  soli- 
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tude,  he  wept  bitterly,  and  poured  his  sorrows  and 
his  prayers  before  the  Most  High.  He  expressed 
to  me  a  belief  that  he  did  then,  on  that  mountain 
side,  find  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

Such  were  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life 
through  which  some  of  these  Californians  had  gone 
in  the  course  of  even  a  few  years.  There  were  other 
remarkable  incidents,  and  strange  phases  of  cha- 
racter and  experience,  in  that  baiid  of  wanderers 
and  desperadoes ;  but  before  I  could  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  all,  several  ships  providentially 
called  at  Tongatabu,  and  afforded  the  shipwrecked 
passengers  and  crew  the  happy  opportunity  of 
reaching  their  "  desired  haven."  Indeed,  even 
before  they  had  all  quitted  the  island,  I  myself  left 
the  Hihifo  station  for  the  purpose  of  taking  sole 
charge  of  the  Mission  in  the  interesting,  but  widely 
scattered,  group  of  Haabai. 

We  left  Tongatabu,  and  especially  did  we  leave 
our  own  district  of  Hihifo,  with  sincere  sorrow. 
Great  had  been  the  events  transpiring  during  our 
four  years'  residence  there.  We  had  been  permitted 
to  witness  unusual  spiritual  successes,  and,  before 
the  gradual  advance  of  Christianity,  we  had  seen 
heathenism  extinguished  altogether.  The  Christian 
churches  of  Hihifo  were  prosperous ;  the  schools 
were  well  attended,  and  in  full  activity,  under  the 
care  of  able  and  trained  native  teachers.  Poignant 
was  our  grief  on  leaving  the  kind  chiefs  and  people 
among  whom  we  had  lived  so  long  in  harmony ; 
but  greater,  above  all,  was  the  sense  of  obligation 
we  felt  to  a  gracious  Providence  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  lives,  through  troublous  and  dangerous 
times. 

2  a  2 
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To  complete  the  sketch  of  Christian  progress 
throughout  the  Friendly  Islands,  it  only  remains 
now  to  show  how  those  of  Haabai  received  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Gospel.  We  have  already  stated  that 
the  abandonment  of  idolatry  in  Vavau  resulted 
through  the  visit  of  the  king  of  Haabai  and  some 
of  his  converted  people,  in  the  year  1831 ;  and  that 
the  distant  dependencies  of  Tonga  were  in  turn 
converted  from  heathenism  through  native  instru- 
mentality. Haabai,  therefore,  is  thus  invested  with 
peculiar  interest  as  a  centre  from  which  the  truth 
radiated  to  distant  points ;  but,  above  all,  because 
it  was  there  that  one  was  enlightened  and  converted, 
who  was  designed,  under  Divine  providence,  to  ex- 
ercise a  vast  influence  over  the  political,  social,  and 
religious   destiny  of   the   Tonguese  people.     That 
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man  was  Taufa-ahau,  now  known  to  the  reader  as 
"King  George."  Let  us  see,  then,  how  his  mind 
became  enlightened  and  convinced  at  the  very  out- 
set of  his  notable  career. 

At  the  time  when  the  Tahitian  teachers  and  the 
first  English  Missionaries  arrived  in  Tongatabu, 
Taufa-ahau  was  in  the  habit  of  making  frequent 
visits  of  state  and  courtesy  to  the  old  king,  Josiah 
Tubou ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  did  not  fail  to 
make  many  inquiries  about  the  new  religion  that 
had  been  brought  to  the  country.  He  heard  and 
saw  for  himself  much  that  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  his  naturally  keen  and  powerful  intellect.  He 
perceived  the  infinite  superiority  of  the  simple  yet 
sublime  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  the  purity,  as 
well  as  the  simplicity,  of  its  worship,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  enslaving  and  absurd  puerilities 
of  heathen  priestcraft.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the 
beginning  of  1828,  he  had  earnestly  expressed  a 
desire  for  the  presence  of  a  Missionary  in  Haabai. 
But,  even  before  then,  he  had  taken  the  most 
solemn  oath  of  which,  as  a  heathen,  he  was  capa- 
ble, declaring  that  he  would  cast  away  his  idols, 
and  no  longer  listen  to  the  lying  priests.  Nor  was 
this  clone  in  secret ;  because,  from  that  time,  he 
voluntarily  abandoned  various  heathen  amusements 
to  which  he  had  been  addicted ;  and  he  began  to  ob- 
serve, in  some  measure,  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath 
day,  by  ceasing  from  all  his  ordinary  occupations. 
So  anxious  was  he  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  to  initiate  the  instruction  of  the 
people  under  him,  after  the  example  of  the  Mis- 
sionaries in  Tongatabu,  that  he  employed  the  ser- 
vices of  a  rough,  ungodly  sailor,  then  residing 
under   his   protection,  to  trace  the  letters  of  the 
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alphabet  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea- shore,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  learn ;  and  he 
ordered  the  same  man  to  conduct  prayers  to  the 
God  of  the  foreigners,  in  a  house  which  he  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  Strange  sight !  A  poor,  graceless 
wanderer,  from  the  land  and  the  religion  of  his 
fathers,  compelled,  by  the  imperious  will  of  a  hea- 
then chieftain,  to  do  homage  to  the  God  whom  he, 
the  baptized  heathen,  had  disowned  and  disobeyed, 
but  after  whom  the  unbaptized  heathen  himself  was 
now  seeking,  if  haply  He  might  be  found.  As  yet 
Taufa-ahau  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Jehovah ; 
but  he  was  always  present  as  an  onlooker,  with 
a  few  of  his  people,  when  the  poor  sailor  "  said  his 
prayers.''  Amid  this  fitful  glimmering  of  light 
upon  Taufa-ahau' s  mind  and  character,  there  were 
sufficient  indications  of  a  mighty  struggle  within 
his  breast,  and  evidences  also  of  the  moral  courage, 
force  of  will,  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  which  have 
ever  been  the  attributes  of  the  great  and  good. 

In  1829,  Taufa-ahau  undertook  another  voyage 
to  Tongatabu  to  beg  for  a  Missionary.  No  one 
could  be  spared,  at  that  time,  from  the  work  in 
Tongatabu  itself;  but  the  Missionaries  proposed 
that  he  should  take  back  with  him  a  young  native 
teacher.  This,  however,  he  peremptorily  declined. 
The  very  man  who  was  content  to  listen  to  the 
words,  and  prayers,  of  a  poor  castaway  white  sailor, 
rejected  with  scorn  the  proffered  service  of  one  of 
his  own  race.  But  what  was  the  issue  ?  Was  this 
a  case  for  which  native  agency  was  inapplicable  ? 
If  nothing  but  native  teaching  could  be  had,  would 
Christianity  be  rejected  ?  Far  otherwise.  Taufa- 
ahau  was  soon  taught  to  esteem  and  value  even  native 
aid :  and  we  have  seen,  in  our  previous  pages,  how 
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he  himself,  in  his  high  sphere  as  a  king,  became  a 
Christian  evangelist,  and  how  largely  and  effect- 
ively he  employed  the  labour  of  his  own  subjects 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  But  how  was  he 
taught  this  great  lesson  ?  How  did  his  proud  and 
haughty  mind  become  docile,  and  submissive,  to 
instruction  and  spiritual  guidance,  even  from  an 
inferior  among  his  own  subjects  ?  Let  us  con- 
sider how  this  change  was  brought  about. 

After  rejecting  the  offer  of  a  native  teacher,  Taufa- 
ahau,  like  Xaaman  of  old,  went  back  to  his  home 
greatly  disappointed,  if  not  wroth,  and  saying  in  his 
heart  concerning  the  Missionary  for  whom  he  had 
sought,  "  Behold,  I  thought,  he  would  surely  come 
out  to  me,  and  stand,  and  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God."  In  this  chafed  spirit  he  sailed  for 
Haabai ;  himself,  or,  at  all  events,  his  heathen  crew, 
still  invoking  the  propitious  aid  of  heathen  deities  for 
the  voyage.  A  storm,  however,  arose,  of  no  ordi- 
nary description,  and,  for  two  days,  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  the  canoe  would  ever  reach  the  land 
in  safety.  That  outer  storm  produced  another  of  a 
different  sort,  and  of  even  greater  moment,  within 
the  soul  of  Taufa-ahau.  He  set  it  down  as  a  Divine 
judgment  upon  himself  for  rejecting  the  offer  made 
by  the  Missionaries  of  a  native  teacher.  Having 
reached  Haabai  after  great  exertions,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  revisited  Tongatabu,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  for  the  very  man  whom  he  had 
formerly  rejected.  With  him  he  returned  to 
Haabai, — a  heathen  still,  but  an  earnest  and  hum- 
ble inquirer  after  truth. 

Peter  Vi  was  the  honoured  man  whom  the  Mis- 
sionaries employed  as  the  very  first  native  herald 
of  salvation  among  his  own  people ;  and  he  it  was 
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whom  they  selected  as  sufficiently  enlightened, 
even  at  that  early  period,  to  become  the  elementary 
instructor  of  Taufa-ahau  himself.  Let  us  now 
hear  Peter's  own  account  of  his  mission  to  Haabai, 
up  to  that  time  when  Mr.  Thomas,  the  first  Eng- 
lish Missionary,  landed  there.  We  give  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  free  translation  of  what  Peter  Vi  wrote 
for  us  with  his  own  hand,  in  Tonguese,  only 
introducing,  in  brackets,  what  may  be  necessary 
to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  text  where  obscure 
to  an  English  reader. 


PETER  VI'S  NARRATIVE. 

"  This  is  written  by  me,  Peter  Yi,  as  a  record  of 
my  conversion  to  Christianity.  Nukualofa  was 
the  place  where  I  first  began  to  pray.  At  that 
time  Josiah  Tubou,  Tuikanokubolu,  was  king,  and 
the  Missionaries  were  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  Cross. 
Mr.  Turner,  (Nathaniel  Turner,)  was  the  Mission- 
ary whom  the  Lord  employed  for  my  conversion. 
I  was  his  instructor  in  the  Tonguese  language,  and 
assisted  him  to  translate.  The  first  portion  of  a 
book  which  he  translated,  and  from  which  he 
preached,  was  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  When  I 
heard  the  preaching  about  Jesus,  it  instantly 
pierced  my  mind,  and  a  love  for  Him  sprang  up 
within  my  soul,  such  as  led  me  to  meet  in  a  class 
with  six  others  who  thought  and  felt  the  same. 
After  a  little  time  we  were  all  baptized.  During 
the  sermon,  Mr.  Turner  told  us  about  a  certain 
Missionary  who  had  been  preaching  to  some  black 
heathen  people,  among  whom  there  was  one  man 
in  great  distress  of  mind.  In  the  course  of  his  ser- 
mon,  the  Missionary  had  said   that   '  his  hearers 
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ought  to  cry  out,  and  pray  much  to  God.'  Accord- 
ingly, the  man  in  distress  went  home,  and,  upon 
the  roof  of  his  house,  he  cried  long  and  loudly  upon 
the  Lord.  But,  on  going  down  from  thence,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  received,  hy  that  means,  the 
pardon  of  his  sins.  The  Missionary  had  also  said 
in  his  sermon  that  '  the  word  of  God  was  true  food 
for  the  soul,'  and  that  it  must  be  eaten.  The  poor 
man  then  thought  he  would  try  and  find  peace  in 
that  way,  and  so  he  set  himself  to  eat  literally  a 
portion  of  the  Bible ;  but  he  found  that  even  that 
did  not  bring  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  Afterwards, 
the  Missionary  preached  again,  and  told  his  hearers 
to  'believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'  Then  the 
man  immediately  believed,  and  obtained  a  full 
forgiveness.  When  I  heard  this  story,  I  too 
began  to  pray  much  to  Jesus,  that  he  would 
pardon  my  sin.  And  when  the  Lord  answered  my 
prayer  by  forgiving  all  my  iniquity,  I  set  myself  to 
trust  always  in  Jesus  as  my  Saviour.  He  also 
called  me  to  preach  His  Sacred  Majesty,  {a  ene 
afio,  a  term  of  profound  reverence  applied  to  sacred 
persons,)  in  different  small  villages  near  Nukua- 
lofa, such  as  Havelu,  Faga,  and  Hofoa.  I  was  the 
first  Tonguese  preacher  in  all  the  Friendly  Islands, 
because  I  was  very  quick  in  learning  to  read  the 
Bible. 

"  Then  it  was  that  canoes  came  on  a  visit  from 
Haabai,  at  which  time  Tuihaateiho,  (the  chief  of 
the  island  of  Tugua,)  begged  the  Missionaries  to 
let  me  go  back  in  the  canoes  to  Haabai,  to  teach 
the  people.  To  this  request  of  Tuihaateiho,  the 
Missionaries  gave  a  ready  consent,  but  the  pro- 
posal was  hindered  by  Taufa-ahau,  who  said,  '  No, 
indeed.     He  shall  not    go.     lie  is  only  a  -Tonga 
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man ;  and  who  will  say  that  the  people  of  Haabai 
will  be  content  to  imitate  him,  or  pay  heed  to 
his  religion  ?  He  shall  not  go.'  In  consequence 
of  this,  I  remained,  at  that  time,  in  Tonga.  But 
after  the  canoes  sailed  for  Haabai,  a  storm  arose, 
by  which  the  canoes  were  almost  wrecked.  They 
were  driven  about  for  two  days,  before  they  were 
able  to  reach  Haabai.  Very  soon  after  that  Taufa- 
ahau  returned  again  to  Tonga,  and  that  time  he 
himself  went  to  the  Missionaries  to  beg  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  return  with  him  to  Haabai.  It  was, 
therefore,  arranged  that  I  should  go.  I  did  not, 
however,  go  in  the  king's  own  canoe,  but  in  that  of 
the  chiefs  Tufui  and  Mafileo.  On  the  voyage,  the 
king's  canoe  went  straight  forward  to  the  island  of 
Uiha ;  but  our  canoe  stopped  at  Mago,  where  we 
slept. 

"  While  at  Mago,  it  was  reported  that  the  great 
chiefs  of  Haabai  were  much  troubled  at  what  Taufa- 
ahau  had  done  ;  and  that  they  were  very  angry 
against  the  chiefs  Tufui  and  Mafileo  for  bringing 
me  in  their  vessel.  Upon  hearing  this  report, 
Tufui  was  afraid,  and  wished  us  not  to  go  forward  to 
Lifuka,  but  to  make  our  escape  to  Fiji.  But  I  said 
to  him,  (  Don't  do  anything  like  that ;  let  us 
rather  pray  to  the  Lord  to  lead  us.'  We  then 
sailed  for  Lifuka ;  but,  when  we  had  gone  as  far  as 
Haafeva,  Tufui  once  more  wished  us  to  sail  away 
to  Eiji,  and  again  I  hindered  him  by  saying,  '  No ; 
but  let  us  first  pray  to  the  Lord.'  Nevertheless, 
the  chiefs  and  crew  of  the  kalia,  being  heathens, 
agreed  to  perform  a  divination,  by  which  to  ascertain 
whether  there  would  be  much  danger  to  us  if  w^e 
went  to  Lifuka.  The  sign  obtained  from  the  divi- 
nation was  this  :  if  our  danger  was  great,  we  were 
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to  see,  on  our  approaching  the  shore,  a  chief 
called  Tuuhetoka  sitting  in  the  act  of  reverent 
worship  hy  the  seaside.  When,  therefore,  we  drew 
near  to  Lifuka,  so  it  happened.  Tuuhetoka  ivas 
there  on  the  shore,  doing  lowly  reverence.  Upon 
seeing  him,  the  heathens  said  among  themselves, 
'  Alas  !  it  is  true ;  we  shall  have  to  fly.'  But  when 
the  canoe  had  reached  the  land,  I  told  them  all  to 
remain  on  board,  while  Tufui,  Mafileo,  and 
myself,  went  to  see  the  king,  Taufa-ahau.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  us  approaching,  he  smiled  upon  us, 
and  I  said  within  myself,  '  Thanks !  the  Lord  has 
given  me  favour.'  After  some  conversation,  he 
said  to  us,  '  It  is  said,  friends,  that  the  chiefs  here 
are  angry ;  but  never  mind  them ;  let  us  go  and 
seek  for  a  house  where  Peter  may  lodge.' 

"  On  the  first  Sabbath  day,  while  going  to 
preach,  two  women  mocked  me  in  the  road,  and 
said  many  evil  things  about  me.  Many  and  great 
were  my  trials  and  the  false  reports  that  were  spread 
about  me  at  that  time ;  but  the  Lord  filled  the 
mind  of  the  King  Taufa-ahau  with  great  love  to 
me.  He  took  lessons  from  me  in  reading  ;  but  he 
had  not  yet  begun  to  worship  God.  After  I  had 
been  living  with  him  some  little  time,  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  '  Come,  Peter,  let  us  go  and  seek  the 
god  Haehaetahi,  that  I  may  talk  with  him,  and 
make  him  a  present  of  kava.'  Accordingly,  we 
went  on  our  journey  to  Poa,  where  the  god's  priestess 
dwelt.  As  we  went  along,  the  king  told  me  he 
was  going  to  do  the  god  some  mischief.  He  then 
pulled  up  a  young  banana  tree ;  and,  after  cutting 
it  into  the  shape  of  a  club,  he  said,  *  I  will  strike 
the  devil-god  with  this.'  I  then  said,  '  Don't 
strike  with  the  root,  lest  you  kill  the  old  woman,' 
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(the  god's  attendant  priestess,  or  shrine.)  He  then 
cut  off  the  hard  portion  of  the  root,  and  said,  at 
the  same  time  holding  up  the  stem,  '  There,  then, 
I  will  strike  only  with  this.' 

"  When  we  arrived  at  the  place  to  present  the 
kava  of  the  god,  the  old  priestess  said, '  Haehaetahi 
is  not  here  : '  upon  which  Taufa-ahau  replied,  '  Per- 
haps the  god  is  vexed  with  me  because  of  this  great 
garland  of  flowers  ; '  (referring  to  some  upon  his 
own  person  ;)  'hut  let  him  forgive,  and  return  hither, 
that  we  may  drink  kava  together.'  Hereupon  the 
old  priestess  became  inspired  by  Haehaetahi ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  Taufa-ahau  had  prepared  a  great 
drinking-cup,  large  enough  for  four  persons  to 
drink  from ;  for  he  knew,  he  said,  that '  Haehaetahi 
was  a  god  fond  of  drink.'  The  cup  was  then  filled 
and  handed  by  Taufa-ahau  to  the  priestess ;  but, 
while  her  face  was  turned  upwards,  in  the  act  of 
drinking  off  its  contents,  Taufa-ahau  struck  her  a 
great  blow  on  the  forehead,  which  sent  the  god  (or 
priestess)  rolling  on  the  ground.  He  then  gave 
another  blow,  and,  raising  a  shout  of  victory,  cried 
out  that  the  god  was  slain.  Owing  to  this  act, 
no  god  was  again  willing  to  appear  openly  through- 
out Haabai.  The  whole  fraternity  of  gods  were 
afraid  lest  they  should  be  beaten  like  Haehaetahi ; 
for,  from  that  time,  Taufa-ahau  became  very  mis- 
chievous to  them  all. 

"  But  the  following  was  the  manner,  and  the  occa- 
sion, of  the  king's  first  open  profession  of  Christianity. 
There  came  a  request  to  me,  from  a  certain  chief, 
that  I  would  go  and  burn  a  sacred  tree,  that  so  he 
might  be  at  liberty  to  cut  it  up,  and  use  it  in  build- 
ing his  canoe.  As  I  went  along,  some  women 
asked,  '  Where  is  the  man  of  prayer  going  ?  '     So 
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they  were  told  I  was  going  to  burn  the  sacred  tree. 
They  then  said,  '  O,  let  these  worshippers  alone. 
They  will  soon  know  the  evil  that  will  come  of  it. 
Taufa,  the  chief  of  Noinuka,  has  come  to  Malubo, 
that  they  may  agree  with  Tuita  and  Lolohea,  to 
sieze  Taufa-ahau,  while  they  slay  the  Christians.' 
The  women  also  told  this  to  Samuela  Toto,  who 
brought  the  report  to  me,  that  we  were  to  be  mur- 
dered, while  the  king  was  held  a  prisoner.  I  then 
instantly  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king.  This  happened 
on  a  great  heathen  feast -day,  when  all  the  people  were 
assembled  to  witness  games  of  boxing  and  wrestling, 
and  other  heathen  practices.  Upon  receiving  the 
letter,  the  king  sent  a  message  to  those  who  were 
considered  Christians,  requesting  their  presence 
without  delay.  When  all  had  come,  he  addressed 
them  thus  :  6  This  letter  tells  me,  forsooth,  that  I 
am  to  be  taken  and  bound  fast,  by  order  of  the 
chiefs,  while  you  are  to  be  slain  because  you  have 
begun  to  pray.  Now,  then,  I  tell  you,  let  every 
man  among  you  go  and  kill  each  his  pig,  and  feast 
himself,  and  cut  up  his  gatu,  (or  native  cloth,)  and 
put  on  his  best  dress.  And  let  none  of  you  be 
mischievous  or  evil-disposed ;  but  come  all  of  you 
together  this  afternoon,  and  I  will  join  with  you  in 
prayer.'  With  this  understanding  we  separated, 
and  I  went  away  to  the  village  of  Holobeka.  But 
I  had  not  been  long  there,  when  a  man  came  run- 
ning in  to  order  me  back  to  Lifuka.  The  chiefs 
had  been  informed  of  the  king's  speech,  and  of  his 
intention  to  join  the  Christians;  and  they  were 
now  met  to  find  out  who  had  told  the  king  what 
they  intended  to  do  to  himself  and  to  the  Christians. 
Suspicion  fell  on  me.  When  I  got  back,  I  found 
the  investigation    was    concluded.      Some  of   the 
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chiefs  had  already  left ;  but  others  were  still  sitting 
talking  over  the  whole  affair.  When  they  saw  me 
approach,  one  said,  '  Well,  you  have  come,  have 
you  ?  It  must,  then,  be  nothing  but  a  bag  of  old 
wives'  tales.'  Eut  another  said,  'Not  so.  Why  do 
we  stand  idly  by  talking  nonsense  ?  This  fellow  is 
the  mischief-maker.  Had  he  been  a  foreigner,  we 
might  have  borne  with  him  ;  but  as  he  is  only  a 
Tonga  man,  who  will  be  contented  to  endure  this 
thing  that  is  done  ?  He  is  a  rogue.'  Turning  to 
the  last  speaker,  I  said,  '  Hear  me !  Axes  and 
knives  are  things  which  foreigners  have  to  give  us ; 
but  religion  is  the  gift  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hea- 
ven and  earth.'  Upon  this,  Taufa-ahau  also  spoke, 
and  began  to  tell  about  Jesus  Christ,  when  the 
chief  rose  in  anger,  and  left  the  company.  Thus, 
there  and  then,  did  Taufa-ahau  publicly  declare  his 
Christianity ;  after  which  he  went  straight  away  and 
destroyed  many  idols,  and  idol-houses,  in  Lifuka, 
and  in  several  of  the  other  islands  of  Haabai.  At 
the  same  time,  also,  he  commanded  Mafileo  to  sail 
for  Tonga,  to  bring  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Missionary, 
who  was  now  leaving  Hihifo. 

"Accordingly,  I  went  with  Mafileo  to  Tonga,  to 
carry  the  good  news,  and  to  bring  Mr.  Thomas  to 
Haabai.  We  sailed  from  Haano  in  a  kalia  called 
the  'Tausala.'  Having  embarked  Mr.  Thomas 
from  Tonga,  we  started  on  our  return  to  Haabai ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong  we  had  to  turn  aside, 
and  anchor  at  Atata.  Here  the  heathen  who  were 
on  board  became  very  angry,  exclaiming  that  the 
wind  was  bad,  because  we  were  on  board,  and 
because  we  had  forsaken  the  worship  of  the  god 
Laukite.  After  being  detained  a  long  time  in 
Tonga,  we  at  length  sailed,  and  arrived  in  Haabai. 
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"  While  we  prayed,  and  Christianity  was  spread- 
ing, the  mind  of  all  Haahai  was  Ml  of  evil  toward 
me.  But,  after  a  while,  Ulukalala,  and  all  Vavau 
came  to  Haahai,  to  he  present  at  the  marriage  of 
Taufa-ahau,  ahout  to  he  celehrated,  at  which  time 
also  all  the  heathen  chiefs  of  Haabai  were  met 
together.  Then  was  Taufa-ahau  taken  suddenly 
with  a  great  sickness  which  seemed  to  he  unto 
death,  and  the  heathen  had  almost  taken  him  away 
by  force  to  Uiha,  to  perform  heathen  ceremonies, 
in  anticipation  of  his  decease.  But  we  received 
help  from  the  Lord  ;  for  just  at  that  time  a  canoe 
came  from  Tonga,  bringing  William  Ulakai,  the 
uncle  of  Taufa-ahau,  who  was  a  Christian,  and 
proved  a  hindrance  in  their  way. 

"  However,  on  the  day  when  Taufa-ahau  was  at 
the  worst,  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  canoe  preparing 
to  sail ;  and,  on  going  to  the  door,  I  saw  all  the 
chiefs  of  Uiha  coming  in  a  body,  headed  by  one 
of  the  sons  of  Malubo,  nourishing  a  club  before 
them.  I  then  bethought  me  that  they  were  now 
coming  to  remove  the  king ;  so  I  went  and  sat 
down  by  the  door  of  his  apartment.  They  also 
drew  near,  and  began  to  explain  to  Taufa-ahau  the 
object  of  their  coming.  But,  whilst  they  were 
talking,  I  kept  secretly  and  earnestly  praying  to 
the  Lord,  that  he  would  make  their  persuasions  of 
no  effect.  And  so  it  was,  for  the  king  looked  out 
upon  them  with  a  face  of  fury,  and  bade  them 
begone.  I  then  ran  to  see  Mr.  Thomas  ;  but  found 
he  was  engaged  with  Ulukalala,  the  king  of  Vavau. 
I  then  wrote  upon  a  slate,  and  sent  it  in  to  Mr. 
Thomas,  telling  him  that  the  king  was  dying,  upon 
hearing  which  he  accompanied  me  immediately  to 
the  patient.     We  found  that  he  had  in  the  mean 
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time  been  drinking  a  Fijian  medicine  given  him  by 
a  chief,  who  was  one  of  the  Tuitoga's  party,  and 
who  had  formerly  fought  against  Taufa-ahau.  We 
had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  the  medicine  con- 
tained poison.  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Cross,  there- 
fore, administered  something,  that  made  him  vomit 
all  the  Pijian  drug.  That  night,  however,  the 
king  was  apparently  dying  ;  but  all  the  Christian 
chiefs,  and  ourselves,  met  especially  to  pray  for  the 
king.  We  continued  so  to  do,  all  night,  even  until 
the  break  of  day.  No  Christian  slept  that  night. 
As  daylight  appeared,  a  wailing  cry  was  heard. 
At  first  we  thought  the  king  was  gone ;  but  we 
soon  learnt  that  it  was  a  cry  of  joy  from  the  king's 
sister,  because  the  king  was  better.  Thus  the 
Lord  heard  our  prayer,  and  blessed  the  medicine 
to  the  king's  recovery.  Our  king  lived,  and  there- 
fore we  rejoiced  in  the  Lord.  Prom  that  time  Chris- 
tianity (the  lotu)  spread  and  increased  in  strength, 
while  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  became  weaker 
and  weaker." 

At  this  point  we  must  leave  Peter's  narrative ; 
nor  dare  we  venture  to  expatiate  upon  the  many  sug- 
gestive portions  of  his  simple  tale.  The  Divine  influ- 
ence that  must  have  been  operating  upon  the  heart  of 
such  a  man  as  Taufa-ahau,  leading  him  to  counte- 
nance Peter,  and  to  protect  him  from  the  malice  of 
the  great  chiefs ;  his  bold  and  opportune  avowal  of 
Christianity,  at  the  particular  time  when  its  in- 
terests were  in  greatest  danger ;  the  subsequent 
decision  of  his  character  and  proceedings,  and  his 
probable  escape  from  being  secretly  murdered  ;  all 
these  things  mark  the  power  of  heavenly  grace,  and 
the  operation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  preparing 
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Taufa-ahau  for  a  life  of  no  ordinary  incident  and 
usefulness. 

The  very  rapidity  and  completeness  with  which 
the  Gospel  spread  through  the  Haabai  islands  de- 
prives its  history  of  those  striking  incidents  always 
attendant  upon  success  achieved  under  difficulty, 
or  upon  religious  progress  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  persecution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
Christian  mind  can  consider  the  scene  presented 
here,  without  emotions  of  wonder  and  holy  joy. 
Through  the  weakest  instrumentality  results  the 
most  extraordinary  were  brought  about. 

With  the  exception  of  three  out  of  eighteen 
inhabited  islands  in  the  Haabai  group,  all  had 
made  a  renunciation  of  heathenism  before  Mr. 
Thomas  landed  at  Lifuka,  in  January,  1830 ;  and 
when  he  left  the  group,  on  his  return  to  Tonga,  in 
December,  1831,  a  short  period  of  less  than  two 
years,  there  were  then  five  hundred  and  fifty 
church  members.  Being  succeeded  by  the  Bev. 
Peter  Turner,  that  number  was  nearly  doubled, 
within  a  few  months.  In  addition  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Missionaries  at  Lifuka,  native  teachers 
occupied  five  of  the  principal  islands  :  Haano,  Boa, 
Nomuka,  Oua,  and  Mougaone,  were  all  under  the 
care  and  instruction  of  these  men,  even  at  that 
early  period.  Idolatry,  except  in  part  of  one 
island,  was  entirely  abandoned.  Houses  of  prayer 
to  the  true  God  had  superseded  the  temples  of 
demons  previously  worshipped.  The  Lord's  clay 
was  observed  with  scrupulous  attention,  while 
crowds  assembled,  on  every  occasion  of  worship,  to 
hear  words  whereby  many  of  them  were  savingly 
converted.  The  establishment  of  schools  also  kept 
pace  with  the  spread  of  religious  fervour.     At  the 
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close  of  1832,  there  were  fourteen  in  operation,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  were  taught  to  read  and 
write.  In  these  schools,  there  were  more  than  two 
thousand  persons  under  instruction,  of  every  age 
and  from  all  classes  of  the  community,  from  the 
child  of  three  years  to  the  man  of  grey  hairs,  and 
from  the  king  himself  to  the  meanest  of  his  serfs. 

The  island  of  Uiha  was  the  only  place  where  any 
serious  opposition  was  met.  Containing,  as  it  did, 
the  burial  grounds  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the 
group,  this  place  was  the  stronghold  of  heathen 
worship,  and,  for  a  time,  the  fear  and  respect  which 
its  chiefs  had  for  Taufa-ahau,  did  not  deter  them 
from  clinging  to  it.  They  even  thought  that  he 
had  betrayed  his  country  by  leaving  heathenism 
for  Christ,  and  they,  therefore,  took  up  arms  to 
resist  his  authority.  Some  of  these  opponents 
were  the  king's  near  kinsmen,  and  had  been,  up  to 
that  time,  his  closest  friends.  By  prudent  but  firm 
and  necessary  measures,  Uiha  was  at  last  brought 
back  to  its  allegiance  to  the  king;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  the  whole  range  of  the  Haabai  archi- 
pelago lay,  a  peaceful  and  glorious  trophy,  at  the 
Saviour's  feet. 

Passing  over  all  the  intervening  years,  during 
which  the  advancement  of  religion  in  Haabai  was 
simultaneous  with  that  of  the  Friendly  Islands  at 
large,  there  were  in  that  particular  group,  when 
we  arrived  in  1853, — 22  chapels,  1,850  church 
members,  55  day  schools,  2,075  scholars.  These 
results  had  not  been  attained  without  immense  and 
untiring  labour  on  the  part  of  my  predecessors. 
The  names  of  Messrs.  John  Thomas,  Peter  Turner, 
William  Cross,  John  Watkin,  Richard  B.  Lyth, 
Stephen  Rabone,  Charles  Tucker,  William  Webb, 
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and  Matthew  Wilson,  deserve  the  most  honourable 
mention.  During  periods  of  varying  length,  each 
of  these  devoted  men  laboured  successfully  among 
the  Haabai  islands,  and  many  will  be  the  crown  of 
their  rejoicing  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord. 

At  the  time  of  our  appointment  thither,  death, 
and  successive  removals  of  valuable  men  through 
failure  of  health  and  other  causes,  had  greatly 
lessened  the  Missionary  staff;  so  that  the  entire 
charge  of  these  scattered  islands  devolved  upon 
myself,  aided  by  tA\ro  native  assistant  Missionaries, 
one  of  whom,  David  Kata,  was  stationed  at  Haano, 
and  the  other,  Peter  Vi,  at  Tugua.  The  one  was 
the  oldest  and  first  native  minister,  the  other  the 
youngest ;  and  better  assistants  and  colleagues  no 
Missionary  could  have  desired.  The  character  of 
the  work  in  Haabai,  and  the  efficiency  of  these 
native  colleagues,  will  be  best  understood  by  ex- 
tracting from  our  personal  journal  the  record  of 
those  events  which  will  carry  the  reader  to  the 
close  of  our  Tonguese  experiences,  and  will  like- 
wise complete  the  general  history  of  the  people  up 
to  that  time. 

Sabbath,  June  19th,  1853. — I  spent  this  day  at 
Haano.  I  left  Lifuka  yesterday  afternoon,  at 
three  p.m.,  and  with  a  favourable  breeze  reached 
Haano  a  little  after  six  p.m.  The  people  generally, 
and  my  old  Vavau  friend,  David  Kata,  gave  me  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  services  to-day  were  of  the 
most  cheering  kind.  There  were  overflowing  con- 
gregations, and  a  heavenly  influence  in  our  midst. 
I  was  occupied  throughout  the  interval  of  public  wor- 
ship in  the  examination  of  eight  classes  of  church 
members.  At  four  p.m.  preached  to  a  large  congrega- 
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tion,  and  in  the  evening  eondncted  a  pnblic  prayer- 
meeting,  which  was  well  attended. 

Monday,  20th. — After  visiting  some  sick  peo- 
ple, and  dispensing  medicines,  sailed  about  nine 
a.m.  for  Lifuka.  The  wind  fell  light,  and  becom- 
ing contrary  as  well,  we  did  not  arrive  at  home 
until  four  p.m.  I  have  been  greatly  pleased  with 
what  I  saw  at  Haano.  The  people  have  built 
David  Kata  a  good  and  substantial  house.  The 
ground  attached  to  it  has  been  neatly  fenced  in. 
They  have  also  built  similar  premises  for  the 
teacher  who  manages  the  school.  They  are  evi- 
dently a  willing  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the 
Lord  will  visit  them  with  "  showers  of  blessing.'5 

July  2nd. — Left  Lifuka  about  two  p.m.,  with  a 
steady  breeze  for  Uiha,  which  island  we  reached  at 
sunset.  We  were  met  on  the  beach  with  much 
cordiality  by  the  old  chief  Malubo,  and  by  the 
teachers,  who  had  provided  for  us  a  huge  repast,  in 
the  shape  of  three  large  baked  pigs3  with  vegetables 
in  proportion.  Having  supplied  our  own  wants, 
we  distributed  the  remainder,  according  to  Ton- 
guese  custom.  Uiha  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Haabai  islands.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
its  immense  numbers  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  The 
chapel  is  a  large  building,  and  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  large  and  graceful  iron-wood 
trees. 

Sunday,  3rd. — Held  a  prayer-meeting  at  sunrise, 
and  preached  at  nine  a.m.  to  an  overflowing  con- 
gregation. Baptized  a  large  number  of  little  chil- 
dren as  well  as  two  adults,  the  lingering  remnants 
of  Tongan  heathenism.  At  one  p.m.,  I  walked  to  a 
village  called  Eelemea,  two  miles  distant  from  Uiha. 
Here  I  met  and  examined  ten  classes  of  members, 
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each  being  met  separately.  This  over,  I  obtained 
an  interval  for  refreshment,  and  then  preached, 
until  a  little  after  the  sun  had  set  gloriously 
in  the  western  sky.  Even  his  last  departing  rays 
fell  brightly  over  the  sweep  of  ocean  full  in  view  of 
the  congregation,  giving  peculiar  beauty  and  solem- 
nity to  the  scene.  After  service,  returned  to  Uiha, 
where  I  held  an  evening  prayer-meeting,  at  which 
a  numerous  company  was  present. 

Monday,  4th. — Assembled  the  children's  school 
at  sunrise,  and  examined  the  little  ones  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  Very  small  advance  has 
been  made,  as  yet,  in  the  two  latter  branches. 
After  this,  married  several  couples.  Breakfast 
over,  met  the  members  of  Society.  There  being  no 
fewer  than  twenty  classes,  I  was  occupied  in  this 
duty  until  one  o'clock  p.m.  At  half  past  one  p.m. 
sailed  to  Felemea,  where  I  examined  the  children's 
school,  and  then  departed  for  Lifuka  at  four 
p.m.  The  wind,  however,  was  strong,  and  against 
us.  We  did  not,  therefore,  get  even  to  the  nearest 
point  of  Lifuka,  until  about  ten  p.m.  We  were 
threading  our  way  among  the  most  dangerous  reefs 
during  about  four  hours  in  the  dark. 

Tuesday,  5th. — A  fleet  of  eight  large  halias  has 
arrived  from  Vavau,  and  seven  more  are  yet  to 
come.  These,  with  a  fleet  of  the  same  description 
from  Haabai,  are  on  the  way  to  Tongatabu,  car- 
rying the  voyagers  to  the  marriage  of  King 
George's  adopted  daughter  to  Tugi,  the  chief  of 
Mua,  who  was  converted  to  Christianity  twelve 
months  ago. 

13th.— The  Eev.  George  Daniel,  with  Mrs. 
Daniel,  and  their  two  children,  embarked  this 
morning  at  Eoa,  in  a  small  schooner  of  nineteen 
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tons,  on  their  return  to  Vavau.  We  have  greatly 
enjoyed  their  sojourn  with  us  of  seven  weeks.  The 
day,  however,  has  been  stormy;  and  they  must 
have  suffered  greatly  in  such  a  small  and  unsuit- 
able vessel.  Our  assistant  Missionary,  Benjamin 
Latuselu,  has  been  in  charge  of  Yavau  during  their 
necessary  absence. 

August  10th. — Held  to-day  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  leaders  and  local  preachers  from  all  parts 
of  Haabai.  We  have,  in  this  circuit,  upwards 
of  one  hundred  lay -preachers.  Prom  the  lack  of 
proper  instruction  and  training,  the  knowledge 
and  ability  of  many  of  these  men  are  necessarily 
very  limited.  The  scattered  character  of  this  group 
of  islands  will  always  be  a  considerable  bar- 
rier to  improvement  in  this  department  of  our 
work ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  much  higher 
standard  of  excellence  might  be  attained,  were  our 
lay-agents  more  intent  upon  acquiring  the  best 
gifts.  I  have,  therefore,  made  arrangements  to 
commence  at  Lifuka  a  training-school  for  all  those 
who  can  conveniently  attend  once  a  week,  for  a  few 
hours'  instruction.  This  will  be  better  than  doing 
nothing.  But  what  is  really  wanted,  is  a  training- 
school  where  resident  students  may  receive  daily 
tuition  for  a  given  period  of  time,  as  in  Mr.  Amos' s 
institution  at  Tonga.  Until  each  of  the  Friendly 
groups  has  such  an  institution,  the  absolute 
necessities  of  our  churches  here  will  not  have  been 
met. 

15th  and  16th. — I  occupied  these  two  entire 
days  in  visiting  the  schools  of  Lifuka,  and  in 
making  sundry  alterations  and  arrangements  for 
their  better  management.  The  interest  in  them 
has  been  flagging  for  some  time  past ;  but  I  hope 
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things  will  now  go  on  a  little  more  pleasantly. 
There  are  eleven  schools  on  this  island  alone ;  and 
what  can  one  Missionary  do  for  so  many,  even  if 
he  had  all  the  necessary  school  apparatus  ?  Of 
slates,  pencils,  maps,  &c,  we  are  exceedingly  defi- 
cient. I  have  prepared  scores  of  the  latter  myself, 
and  many  of  the  children  use  the  spines  of  the  sea- 
urchin,  instead  of  slate  pencil. 

18th. — Having  arranged  for  a  tour  to  the  distant 
islands  of  the  circuit,  we  sailed  this  morning  for 
Tugua.  This  island  is  distant  from  Lifuka  about 
thirty-eight  miles,  and  is  under  the  immediate  care 
of  Peter  Vi.  He  visits,  from  it,  as  a  central  spot,  all 
the  southern  part  of  the  group.  Standing  on  as  far 
as  a  reef  called  Kito,  we  tacked  from  thence,  and 
reached  Tugua  one  hour  after  sunset.  The  visit 
was  unexpected  ;  but  our  reception  was  warm  and 
hearty.  Tugua  will  ever  be  associated  in  my  mind 
with  many  pleasing  and  painful  remembrances. 
It  was  here  I  first  began  my  Missionary  labours  in 
the  native  tongue.  It  was  here,  also,  that  my  late 
and  beloved  Missionary  brother,  William  Webb, 
resided  alone,  and  far  removed  from  his  other 
brethren,  for  seven  years.  It  was  likewise  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  island,  where  we  were  both  merci- 
fully, and  wonderfully,  delivered  from  a  watery 
grave.  When  I  again  viewed  the  spot,  where  he 
had  laboured  so  long  and  so  effectively,  I  felt 
more  than  pen  can  express ;  what,  in  fact,  only  a 
Missionary  can  know,  who,  far  from  the  presence 
of  kindred  and  friends,  has  had  a  well-beloved 
fellow-Missionary  cut  down  by  his  side. 

Before  landing,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
squall  of  wind  and  rain ;  and  being  also  late,  we 
could  hold  no  religious  service.     Peter  thought  it 
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would  be  better  to  leave  in  the  morning  for  Tofua, 
and  do  the  work  at  Tugua  on  our  return  from 
thence.  Tofua  is  the  most  distant  island  of  the 
group,  lying  about  fifty  miles  due  west  from 
Lifuka. 

19th. — Before  the  sun  had  risen,  we  were  skirt- 
ing along  the  coral  reefs  of  Tugua.  The  breeze, 
however,  was  light,  and  we  did  not  reach  Tofua 
until  one  p.m.  The  island  is  about  two  thousand 
feet  high,  and  the  whole  coast  rocky  and  precipit- 
ous. On  that  side  where  we  landed,  there  are  but 
two  small  patches  of  sandy  beach,  with  narrow 
openings  through  the  fringing  shore  reef.  These 
are  the  only  spots  where,  even  in  the  finest  weather, 
a  landing  can  be  effected.  The  one  is  called 
TIaamatua,  the  other  Manaka.  We  steered  for  the 
latter.  It  is  usual,  when  the  natives  of  the  island 
see  any  canoe  or  boat  approaching,  to  send  a  num- 
ber of  men  to  assist  in  getting  the  visitors,  and  their 
canoe  or  boat,  safely  on  shore.  Our  approach,  how- 
ever, having  been  undiscovered,  we  were  left  to 
shift  for  ourselves.  Peter  Vi  being  the  only  one 
conversant  with  the  narrow  and  crooked  channel, 
acted  as  pilot,  while  I  steered.  After  entering  the 
passage,  our  boat  was  well  nigh  lost.  One  of  the 
long  rollers  threw  it  broadside  upon  a  sunken 
patch  of  reef,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  of 
which  we  were  not  aware ;  and,  had  not  the  crew 
jumped  into  the  surf,  thus  easing  the  boat  of  their 
weight,  and  also  bearing  it  up,  as  each  succeeding 
wave  came,  until  it  floated  again  in  deep  water,  we 
should  certainly  have  been  both  swamped  and 
smashed.  By  the  time  we  had  got  over  our  diffi- 
culties, several  of  the  islanders  came,  offering  many 
apologies  for  their  late  appearance.     I  was  puzzled 
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to  know  where  the  boat  could  be  secured.  The 
enormous  cliffs  rose  abruptly  from  the  shore,  leav- 
ing only  a  strip  of  black  sand,  beyond  high-water 
mark,  not  many  inches  wider  than  the  boat  itself. 
On  my  expressing  a  fear  that  even  a  little  extra 
sea  would  probably  float  her  away  into  the  roaring 
surf,  not  fifty  yards  distant,  they  only  laughed,  and 
said,  "  It  is  possible,  should  there  be  a  hurricane." 
Their  unconcern  somewhat  reassured  me  ;  so  plac- 
ing one  side  of  the  boat  against  the  cliff,  and  prop- 
ping up  the  other  with  a  few  sticks,  we  set  off  for 
the  village. 

After  dinner,  and  a  little  rest,  I  preached  at 
sunset,  and  arranged  for  the  examination  of  the 
schools,  and  for  religious  conversation  with  the 
church  members,  on  the  next  day. 

20th. — Breakfasted  at  daybreak,  and  afterwards 
met  the  classes.  There  seems  to  have  been  much 
ill-feeling  and  party-spirit  here  ;  but  I  hope  things 
will  now  assume  a  happier  aspect.  The  wind  has 
been  freshening  ever  since  we  landed,  and  now  it 
blows  hard ;  the  sea  is  breaking  right  across  the 
reef  channel,  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  I 
must  remain  here  for  the  Sabbath.  Met  and 
examined  the  schools  in  the  afternoon  :  when,  con- 
sidering the  remoteness  of  the  island  from  all  the 
others  in  Haabai,  and  particularly  from  the  Mis- 
sion Station  at  Lifuka,  I  found  the  school  in  a  very 
fair  state  of  efficiency.  The  reading  and  writing 
performances  of  both  young  and  old  were  very 
creditable. 

Sunday,  21st. — Prayer-meeting  at  sunrise. 
Preached  twice  during  the  day.  Another  prayer- 
meeting  in  the  evening.  The  whole  of  these  ser- 
vices were  well  attended  and  greatly  blessed.     The 
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clay  has  been  tempestuous.  Wind  and  sea  still 
increasing. 

22nd. — No  possibility  of  getting  away.  The  surf 
grand  and  impassable.  Spent  some  time  in  explor- 
ing the  mountain,  and  viewing  the  active  volcano. 
Peter  preached  this  afternoon  a  capital  sermon. 

23nd. — This  morning  the  sea  was  still  very  high, 
but  the  natives  thought  we  might  venture, 
provided  we  would  take  some  extra  hands  to 
paddle  through  the  surf.  Accordingly,  ten  men 
assisted  us  to  dash  through.  It  was  exciting  work ; 
but,  after  watching  some  time  for  a  fair  chance,  the 
men  bent  to  their  paddles  with  a  will ;  and,  having 
only  shipped  the  crest  of  one  wave,  we  cleared  the 
reef.  While  our  sails  were  loosening,  the  ten  men 
sprang  overboard,  and  swam  to  the  shore,  shouting 
and  laughing  all  the  way,  now  cresting  the  billows 
and  now  lost  to  sight  amid  the  foam  of  the 
breakers.  We  got  back  to  Tugua  about  two  p.m., 
where  we  obtained  some  refreshment,  and  sailed 
again  for  Oua.  Night  coming  on,  and  the  tide 
being  low,  we  could  not  get  through  the  reefs  ;  we 
therefore  anchored  at  an  adjoining  small  island, 
where  we  kindled  a  fire  on  the  beach,  and  waited 
for  the  tide  to  flow.  The  night  was  cold.  We  did 
not  reach  the  teacher's  house  at  Oua  until  one  a.m. 
We  had  been  exposed  for  nine  hours  during  the 
day  to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun  in  the  open 
boat,  and  then  to  several  hours  of  dew  and  cold  on 
the  beach.  Hence  we  were  glad  enough  to  rest, 
even  on  the  bare  mats  provided  for  our  use,  under 
the  shelter  of  a  good  thatch  roof. 

24th. — Preached  at  daybreak,  and,  after  break- 
fast, examined  the  three  schools  on  this  island.  The 
teacher  we  found  to  be  an  earnest  and  energetic  man. 
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His  schools  do  him  great  credit.  At  noon  we  sailed 
for  Tefoa,  a  small  island,  inhabited  by  somefishermen. 
We  found  it  almost  deserted.  Held  no  service,  but 
went  on  to  Matuku,  which  we  reached  after  tacking 
three  or  four  times.  Here  I  did  not  preach,  but 
met  and  examined  the  school.  From  Matuku,  we 
sailed  to  Haafeva,  arriving  there  shortly  after  the 
sun  had  set.  Preached  to  a  large  congregation  by 
lamplight. 

25th. — This  morning  examined  two  of  the 
schools.  The  children's  school,  under  the  charge 
of  David  Jiale,  reflects  great  credit  upon  his  indus- 
try and  ability.  The  singing  was  excellent.  Jiale 
is  one  of  the  best  men  sent  out  from  the  Training 
Institution  at  Tonga ;  and  this  case  shows  the 
value  of  a  regular  training  for  our  schoolmasters. 

Prom  Haafeva  we  sailed  for  Potuhaa,  an  island 
very  seldom  visited  by  a  Missionary,  owing  to  its 
isolated  position  and  inaccessibility.  Arrived 
there  about  two  p.m.  There  is  only  one  small 
and  dangerous  opening  on  the  shore  of  this  rocky 
and  precipitous  island.  There  is  not  even  a  fring- 
ing reef;  but  the  full  force  of  the  open  ocean 
sweeps  against  the  cliffs.  The  usual  landing  place 
being  impracticable,  owing  to  the  prevailing  wind, 
we  made  for  the  lee  side,  in  search  of  some  favour- 
able spot.  At  one  place  we  discovered  a  number  of 
men  descending  the  rocks,  who  signalled  us  to  land 
there.  We  therefore  stood  in  as  near  as  possible, 
took  in  sail,  and  let  go  the  anchor.  Upon  this  one  of 
the  men  on  shore  sprang  from  a  cliff  twenty  feet 
high,  and  swam  off  to  the  boat.  By  his  directions, 
we  altered  our  position  a  little,  dropped  the  anchor 
again,  abreast  a  ledge  of  rock,  where  a  number  of 
men  were  by  this  time  congregated  to  give  us  help. 
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We  then  allowed  the  boat  to  go  slowly  astern,  and, 
when  close  in  shore,  the  natives  swarmed  about 
it  like  bees,  to  fend  it  off  the  rocks,  whilst  we 
made  our  exit  to  the  shore  the  best  way  we  could, 
leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  three  of  the  islanders, 
who  undertook  to  manage  it  in  our  absence.  Such 
was  the  difficulty  of  landing,  and  the  danger  of  get- 
ting the  boat  injured,  that  I  had  no  intention  to  sleep 
on  shore.  The  people,  however,  were  so  gratiiied  by 
our  coming,  and  they  so  urgently  requested  us  to 
stay  the  night,  while  assuring  us  that  the  boat 
would  be  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  three  skil- 
ful men  who  had  taken  charge  of  it,  we  could  not 
but  consent.  The  preaching  service  was  one  to  be 
remembered.  Not  a  few  were  bathed  in  tears. 
Several  wild-looking  young  men,  heathens  in  ap- 
pearance, if  not  really  so  in  life,  were  awakened, 
and,  before  morning,  they  had  shorn  off  their 
immense  locks  of  tangled  and  plaited  hair,  as  an 
evidence  of  their  sincerity.  They  looked  like  new 
creatures,  even  with  that  small  outward  change  of 
costume,  and  I  believe  their  hearts  were  still  more 
affected  and  spiritually  changed. 

26th. — Early  this  morning  I  met  the  church 
members,  after  which  I  examined  the  school,  and 
was  well  satisfied  with  its  condition.  Considering 
the  remote  and  solitary  position  of  the  island,  the 
attainments  of  the  scholars  were  very  fair.  When 
our  work  was  completed,  this  kind  people  brought 
us  presents  of  several  baked  pigs,  yams,  bananas, 
fish,  fowls,  and  cocoa-nuts.  We  then  went  in  search 
of  the  boat  to  the  spot  where  we  landed  the  pre- 
vious night ;  but  could  see  nothing  of  her.  As  it 
had  been  a  squally  night,  we  thought  it  not  un- 
likely that  she  had  been  drifted  out  to  sea.     How- 
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ever,  on  sending  several  men  to  different  points 
round  the  coast,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  those 
in  charge  had  been  compelled  to  take  shelter, 
during  the  squalls  of  the  night,  in  another 
locality  than  that  where  we  landed.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty,  and  even  clanger,  we  got  on 
board,  and  gladly  bore  away  for  Lifuka,  where  we 
arrived  before  dark,  but  thoroughly  exhausted  by 
the  day's  exposure  to  a  vertical  sun. 

November  7th,  1854. — The  Mission  brig,  after 
returning  from  Fiji,  remained  here  about  three 
weeks,  taking  in  cargo  for  Sydney.  The  shipment 
consisted,  in  part,  of  native  Missionary  contributions, 
in  cocoa-nut  oil,  to  the  value  of  several  hundred 
pounds.  She  sailed  to-day,  having  on  board  the 
Rev.  R.  B.  Lyth,  Mrs.  Lyth,  and  family.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyth  have  laboured  for  eighteen  years  in  this 
part  of  the  world ;  the  first  years  of  their  Mission 
life  having  been  spent  on  this  island  of  Lifuka, 
and  the  remainder  in  Eiji.  The  day  has  been  wet 
and  stormy.  We  are  now  left  again  to  our  usual 
loneliness,  after  three  weeks  of  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable intercourse  with  our  friends.  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  important  conversation  with  Mr.  Lyth 
on  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  our  work, 
both  here  and  at  Eiji.  We  are  of  one  opinion  on 
the  question  of  native  agency.  We  consider  that 
this  ought  to  be  the  engrossing  subject,  in  relation 
to  these  Missions,  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
not  likely  ever  to  have  such  a  number  of  European 
Missionaries,  as  would  be  required  for  the  churches 
of  these  numerous  islands.  Nor  would  it  be  desir- 
able, even  if  possible,  to  exclude  the  purely  native 
element  from  the  ministry  of  this  or  any  other 
country.     But  if  even  the  less  important  districts, 
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where  we  have  churches  and  congregations,  are  to 
be  well  trained  and  governed,  our  native  teachers 
and  ministers  must  receive  an  amount  of  education 
and  care,  such  as  has  never  yet  been  bestowed 
upon  them. 

14th. — Visited  Haano.  Left  Lifuka  at  seven 
a.m.  ;  but,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  breeze,  did 
not  reach  our  destination  until  two  p.m.  The  day- 
was  distressingly  hot.  Soon  after  landing,  I  met 
the  leaders  and  local  preachers.  Our  Assistant 
Missionary  has  lately  been  conducting  a  class  for 
their  better  instruction  ;  and  I  was  much  gratified 
to  find  a  marked  improvement  among  them.  At 
lamp -light  we  held  a  public  prayer-meeting,  which 
was  well  attended.  The  chapel  was  well  filled. 
The  singing  was  excellent  and  hearty. 

15th. — Shortly  after  sunrise,  preached  to  a  large 
congregation.  We  sailed  for  Lifuka,  immediately 
after  the  service.  The  heat  was  intense ;  and  both 
the  natives  and  myself  were  completely  prostrated. 
We  arrived  at  Lifuka  about  noon.  I  intended 
preaching  at  three  p.m.,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
Peter  Vi,  therefore,  took  the  pulpit,  and  preached 
a  most  telling  and  evangelical  sermon,  from  the 
words,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God." 

December  4th. — To  day  a  canoe  arrived  from 
Vavau,  with  several  of  the  most  influential  chiefs, 
who  are  on  their  way  to  visit  the  king  at  Tonga- 
tabu,  in  relation  to  certain  recent  transactions  in 
Vavau,  which  have  given  rise  to  serious  misunder- 
standing between  themselves  and  the  Missionaries. 
The  canoe  sailed  again  at  four  p.m.  Thinking  that 
mischief  might  be  done  should  only  ex  parte  state- 
ments be  laid  before  the  king,  I  resolved  to  start 
for  Tonga,   so  as  to    secure  a  personal    interview 
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with  his  majesty.  I  judged  that  the  Vavau  canoe 
would  anchor  before  dark  at  one  of  the  more  southern 
Haabai  islands,  from  whence  they  would  continue 
their  voyage  on  the  morrow.  I,  therefore,  hurriedly 
called  my  boatmen  together,  and  told  them  we 
must  be  under  sail  for  Tonga  in  two  hours'  time, 
and  that  we  should  sail  all  night,  so  as  to  be  with 
the  king  before  the  Yavauans  could  possibly  arrive 
at  Tonga.  It  is  a  venture  to  go  a  hundred  miles  of 
ocean  navigation  in  an  open  boat  :  and,  moreover, 
domestic  circumstances  make  my  absence  from 
home  unadvisable  at  present ;  but  I  think  the 
exigencies  of  God's  work  require  the  risk  and 
sacrifice. 

The  night  was  beautifully  fine,  and  by  midnight 
we  were  abreast  of  Nomuka,  having  passed,  with- 
out accident,  through  the  dangerous  reefs  lying 
between  that  island  and  Lifuka,  to  the  eastward. 

5th. — At  seven  a.m.  we  sighted  Huga  Haabai 
and  Huga  Tonga ;  and,  by  eleven  o'clock,  we  were 
snugly  anchored  in  front  of  Nukualofa.  We  were 
most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis.  At 
three  p.m.  I  preached  at  the  principal  chapel.  The 
king  and  queen  were  present,  and  a  tolerably  good 
congregation.  I  had  already  seen  his  majesty  in 
reference  to  Vavau  affairs.  About  five  o'clock  the 
Vavau  canoe  arrived,  and  the  chiefs  were  not  a 
little  mortified  to  find  that  I  had  arrived  before 
them. 

6th. — The  wind  is  adverse  and  blowing  hard. 
There  is  quite  a  fleet  of  Haabai  and  Vavau  kalias 
windbound,  and,  probably,  we  shall  start  in  com- 
pany ;  but  I  am  all  anxiety  to  get  back  to  my 
family,  and  perhaps  may  venture  when  they  will 
not. 
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7th. — About  two  a.m.  one  of  my  boatmen  came 
to  tell  me  that  there  was  a  somewhat  favourable 
change  in  the  wind.  Although  rather  dubious 
about  the  appearance  of  things,  we  nevertheless 
prepared  the  boat  for  our  return.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis  were  roused  from  their  slumbers,  and  they 
kindly  prepared  some  refreshment  at  that  early 
hour.  About  an  hour  before  daybreak  we  left 
Nukualofa,  and,  as  the  sun  rose,  we  had  just 
cleared  the  outermost  reef  of  Tonga,  at  Malinoa. 
Here  the  wind  be^an  to  blow  verv  hard,  and  one  of 
our  sails  was  carried  away.  The  men  then  wished 
to  return;  but,  having  once  started,  I  felt  no 
inclination  to  return,  excepting  there  had  been 
extreme  danger.  We,  therefore,  carried  on,  al- 
though the  wind  blew  strongly  the  whole  day,  and 
there  was  a  heavy  sea  running.  We  reached 
Nomuka  about  four  p.m.,  where  we  were  most 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  teacher  and  the  people. 

8th. — Sailed  early  this  morning  for  Lifuka. 
Tacked  several  times,  so  as  to  get  to  the  eastward 
of  Nomuka,  after  which  we  stood  on  to  Lekeleka, 
where  there  is  an  opening  through  the  great  bar- 
rier reef  of  this  portion  of  Haabai ;  but  we  could 
not  fetch  it.  To  beat  up  to  the  opening  would 
have  consumed  too  much  time ;  and  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  we  should  secure  daylight, 
when  near  Lifuka,  on  account  of  the  numerous 
reefs  there.  Our  only  other  chance  for  this  was 
by  pushing  through  the  surf  at  some  favourable 
spot.  It  being  high  water,  we  made  the  attempt 
successfully,  and  were  overtaken  by  a  heavy  squall 
a  few  minutes  after  the  breakers  were  passed. 
Another  squall  struck  us  about  two  p.m.,  when 
abreast  of  Uiha,  where  our  boat  was  nearly  upset ; 
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but,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  no  harm  happened, 
and  we  landed  at  home  about  five  p.m. 

Sunday,  9th. — Preached  this  morning ;  but, 
being  exceedingly  worn  out,  I  gave  the  afternoon 
service  to  David  Kata,  the  Assistant  Missionary, 
from  Haano.  I  conducted  the  prayer-meeting  in 
the  evening.  A  good  attendance,  and  most  pro- 
fitable meeting. 

10th. — Circumstances  being  such  that  a  visit  to 
Vavau  as  well  as  Tonga  is  indispensable,  I  warned 
my  men  to  be  ready  to  sail  at  any  hour  this  even- 
ing. Among  other  things,  it  has  been  reported 
here,  on  good  authority,  that  some  of  our  people 
at  Vavau  have  been  slandering  the  character  of  the 
Missionaries.  A  Mr.  Van  Kamp,  an  American 
commercial  agent,  or  consul,  residing  at  Samoa, 
has  publicly  denounced  us  as  a  "  set  of  thieves,"  in 
the  presence  of  the  British  consul,  and  other 
foreign  residents.  Our  consul  challenged  the 
statement  on  the  spot,  upon  which  Mr.  Van  Kamp 
declared  that  he  had  his  information  from  some 
Vavau  men,  who  informed  him  that  the  Mission- 
aries had  stolen  property  belonging  to  the  wreck  of 
an  American  whaler,  called  the  "  Sally  Ann," 
that  had  been  lost  at  Vavau  during  1853.  This 
malicious  and  vile  falsehood  must  be  sifted.  As 
for  Mr.  Van  Kamp,  we  have  known  some  of  his 
discreditable  doings  before.  About  a  year  ago  he 
visited  Vavau,  and  threatened  to  raise  the  American 
flag  on  that  island.  He  proposed  to  take  possession 
on  behalf  of  his  government,  for  no  other  apparent 
reason  than  that  there  was  some  chance,  just  at 
that  particular  time,  that  the  French  might  be 
coming,  to  make  free  with  King  George's  territory. 
He  wanted    most  generously    to  shield    the    poor 

c  c 
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natives  from  such  a  dire  fate  !  This  gentleman, 
upon  being  told  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a 
set  of  rough  savages,  but  with  a  people  having  a 
king,  and  a  responsible  government,  made  sail  soon 
after,  in  very  bad  temper ;  and  hence  perhaps 
his  attack  upon  the  character  of  the  Missionaries. 

11  th. — Sailed  at  three  a.m.  for  Yavau.  A  very 
fine  day ;  but  the  wind  was  light.  We  sighted 
Vavau  about  one  p.m.,  but  did  not  get  within  the 
"  heads "  till  sunset ;  from  which  hour  we  were 
occupied  till  midnight  in  beating  up  to  the  sandy 
beach  at  Utulei.  Being  unwilling  to  alarm  the 
Mission  families  at  that  hour,  we  slept  in  the  boat. 

12th. — Beat  up  to  Neiafu,  and  got  to  the 
Mission  house  in  time  for  breakfast.  Our  friends 
were  all  surprised,  and  greatly  pleased  by  the 
visit.  Had  a  long  conversation  with  Messrs. 
Daniel  and  Amos,  on  the  present  state  of  Vavau. 
At  three  p.m.  I  preached  to  a  poor  congregation, 
from  Bev.  ii.  2,  4.  I  hope  the  sermon  aroused  and 
alarmed  some  who  were  present.  I  was  painfully 
convinced  that,  both  in  matters  political  and  reli- 
gious, Vavau  is  now  in  a  very  bad  state,— very 
different  from  the  palmy  days  of  gracious  revival 
in  1846  47. 

13th. — There  being  a  fair  wind  for  Haabai,  we 
sailed  this  atternoon ;  but  at  sunset  were  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. The  island  of  Late,  with  its  smoking  vol- 
cano, loomed  high  against  the  horizon  on  our 
right. 

14th. — Discovered  this  morning  that  we  had  fallen 
considerably  to  leeward  of  the  proper  course ;  but 
the  breeze  freshening  up  as  the  morning  advanced, 
we  sighted  Haabai  about  nine  a.m.      About  three 
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hours  more  took  us  in  all  well  to  Lifuka.  Thus, 
although  I  have  visited  both  Tonga  aud  Vavau,  in 
an  open  boat,  within  the  last  ten  days,  having 
sailed  over  at  least  four  hundred  miles  of  open  sea, 
yet  I  have  not  missed  my  regular  duties  at  home 
on  the  Lord's  day.  God  be  praised  for  all  His 
goodness  to  myself  and  boatmen,  both  by  sea  and 
land. 

20th. — Held  our  native  quarterly-meeting  of 
teachers  and  local  preachers.  Among  other  things, 
I  urged  upon  our  Tonguese  teachers  the  claims  of 
Fiji  for  help.  Two  of  our  younger  and  best  men 
willingly  offered  themselves,  and  they  will  pro- 
ceed thither,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents 
itself. 

January  13th,  1855. — The  king  arrived  to-day 
from  Tonga,  bringing  us  very  important  news.  On 
Eriday5  the  5th  inst.,  he  was  visited  at  Nukualofa 
by  his  Excellency  M.  Du  Bouzet,  governor  of  the 
Erench  colony  in  Tahiti.  A  great  sensation  was 
created  by  the  circumstance  that  the  frigate  convey- 
ing his  Excellency  was  heralded  by  the  arrival  of  a 
war  steamer,  on  the  previous  day ;  and  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  bringing  back  M.  Calignon,  the  priest 
whom  Captain  Belland  had  taken  to  Tahiti.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Erench  in  Tahiti,  in  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  and  more  recently  still  in  the  Isle 
of  Pines,  and  New  Caledonia,  were  well  known  to 
the  Tonguese  people,  and  many  of  them  now 
thought  that  M.  Du  Bouzet  was  come  on  no  very 
peaceful  mission  to  themselves.  But  beyond 
endeavouring  to  take  some  exception  to  the  deci- 
sions of  his  subordinate,  Captain  Belland,  who  last 
year  investigated  all  the  questions  arising  out  of 
the  late  war,  and  also  requiring  King  George  to 

2  c  2 
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sign  a  treaty,  which  he  laid  before  him,  the 
governor's  visit  and  conduct  were  friendly  enough. 
In  regard  to  the  war  question,  re-opened  by  M. 
Du  Bouzet,  the  king  answered  all  inquiries  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  and  that  subject  then  dropped. 
The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Convention,  in 
respect  to  which  the  king  put  many  verbal  ques- 
tions, and  received  many  verbal  replies  and  ex- 
planations. Although  by  no  means  satisfied  on 
some  points,  the  king  was  required  to  sign  the 
document  without  any  alteration  of  its  terms. 

"  Convention  between  Tubou,  King  of  the 
Tonga  Islands,  on  the  one  part,  and  M.  Du  Bouzet, 
Commander-in-chief  and  Governor  of  the  French 
establishments  in  Oceanie,  in  the  name  of  His 
Majesty  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  French,  on 
the  other  part. 

I. 

"  There  shall  be  perpetual  peace  and  friendship 
between  Tubou,  King  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  and 
His  Majesty  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  the  Erench. 

II. 

"  The  Catholic  religion  is  declared  free  in  all  the 
islands  under  the  King  of  the  Tonga  Islands.  The 
members  of  that  communion  shall  have  all  the 
privileges  accorded  to  Protestants. 

III. 

"All  natives  of  the  Tonga  Islands  banished  or 
deprived  of  their  property  on  account  of  religion, 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  homes,  and 
their  land  shall  be  restored  to  them,  and  they  shall 
be  allowed  to  cultivate  it  with  all  freedom. 

IV. 

"  The  Erench,  of  whatever  profession  they  may 
be,  located  within  the  Tonga  Islands,  or  who  shall 
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come  to  reside  there,  shall  be  protected  in  an  effect- 
ual manner  by  Tubou,  in  their  persons  and  property. 

y. 

"This  protection  shall  be  extended  to  Trench 
ships  and  their  crews  ;  the  assistance  of  pilots  shall 
never  be  refused ;  and,  in  case  of  wreck,  the  chiefs 
and  inhabitants  of  the  districts  shall  take  them 
succour,  and  protect  them  from  pillage.  The  sal- 
vage indemnity  shall  be  regulated  amicably  ;  and,  in 
disputed  cases,  by  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  two 
parties. 

VI. 

"  French  ships  shall  not  in  any  case  be  liable  to 
higher  anchorage,  and  pilot  dues,  or  other  charges, 
than  other  nations. 

VII. 

"  The  subjects  of  Tubou  shall  have  a  right  in  all 
Trench  possessions  to  the  advantages  accorded  to 
the  Erench  in  the  Tonga  Islands. 

VIII. 

"  The  present  convention  shall  be  communicated 
to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
and  published  in  all  the  islands. 

"  Drawn  up  and  signed  in  four  despatches  at 
Tongatabu,  in  the  two  languages,  by  the  con- 
testants, January  9th,  1855."  * 

*  "  Convention  entre  le  Tubou,  Koi  des  lies  Tonga,  (Tune  part, 
et  au  nom  de  sa  Majeste  Napoleon  III.,  Empereur  des  Francais, 
M.  Du  Bouzet,  Chef  de  division,  Gouverneur  des  Etablissements 
Francais  de  l'Oceanie,  d'autre  part. 

"  I.  II  y  aura  paix  et  amitie  perpetuelles  entre  le  Tubou,  Roi  des 
lies  Tonga,  et  sa  Majeste  Napoleon  III.,  Empereur  des  Francais. 

"  II. 'La  religion  Catholique  est  deelaree libre  dans  toutes  les  iles 
soumises  au  Roi  des  Iles  Tonga.  Les  membres  de  cette  com- 
munion auront  tous  les  privileges  accordes  aux  Protestants. 
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It  may  be  observed,  in  reference  to  the  terms  of 
Article  III.,  that  the  king  strongly  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  none  of  his  subjects  or  chiefs  ever 
had  been  banished,  or  deprived  of  their  property, 
on  any  religious  ground  whatever.  He  challenged 
the  production  of  any  case  in  which  he  had  taken 
such  action  on  religious  grounds.  No  instance 
could  be  given  ;  but  the  king  was  told  that  he  must 
sign  the  convention  just  as  it  stood ;  and,  in  the 
presence  of  Erench  power,  what  else  could  he  do  ? 

It  was  evident  that  what  the  priests  could  not 
induce  Captain  Belland  to  do  by  powder  and  shot, 
a  few  months  before,  in  sustaining  their  unjust 
claims  and    extending  their  influence,  they  were 

"  III.  Tous  les  indigenes  des  lies  Tonga  exiles  ou  depouilles  de 
leurs  biens  pour  cause  de  religion,  seront  libres  de  rentrer  dans 
leurs  foyers,  leurs  biens  leur  seront  rendus,  et  ils  pourront  exercer 
leur  culte  en  toute  liberte. 

"  IV.  Les  Francais,  quelle  que  soit  leur  profession,  etablis  dans 
les  Isles  Tonga,  ou  qui  viendront  s'y  fixer,  seront  proteges  d'une 
maniere  efficaee  par  le  Tubou  dans  leurs  personnes  et  leurs  pro- 
prietes. 

"  V.  Cette  protection  s'etendra  aux  navires  Francais  et  a  leurs 
equipages,  l'assistance  des  pilotes  ne  leur  sera  jamais  refusee,  et 
en  cas  de  naufrage  les  chefs  et  les  habitants  des  districts  leur 
porteront  secours  et  les  garantiront  du  pillage.  Des  indemnitee 
de  sauvetage  seront  reglees  a  l'amiable ;  et,  en  cas  de  difficultes, 
par  des  arbitres  elus  par  les  deux  parties. 

"VI.  Les  navires  Francais  ne  seront,  en  aucun  cas,  assujettis 
a  des  droits  d'ancrage,  et  de  pilotage,  ou  tous  autres  droits,  plus 
eleves  que  ceux  des  autres  nations. 

"  VII.  Les  sujets  du  Tubou  auront  droit,  dans  toutes  les  pos- 
sessions Francais,  aux  avantages  accordes  aux  Francais  aux  lies 
Tonga. 

"VIII.  La  presente  convention  sera  communiquee  aux  chefs  et 
au  peuple  des  lies  Tonga,  et  publiee  dans  toutes  les  iles. 

"  Fait  en  quadruple  expeditions  et  redige  a  Tongatabu  dans 
les  deux  langues  par  les  contractants,  le  9  Janvier,  1855." 
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now  accomplishing  by  the  more  peaceful,  but  not 
less  dangerous,  means  of  written  guarantees.  If 
the  writer  is  not  much  mistaken,  M.  Du  Bouzet 
had  aforetime  materially  advanced  the  interests  of 
Popery  by  similar  means  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
and  he  was  now  disposed  to  do  the  same  sort  of 
service  for  the  Popish  Mission  in  Tonga  that  he 
had  done  there. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  advantage  will 
be  taken  of  the  wide  terms  of  the  convention  in 
Article  II.  to  advance  Romanism  in  all  parts  of 
these  islands  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  knowledge  of 
God's  word,  so  generally  diffused  among  the  peo- 
ple, will  prove  an  effectual  bar  to  any  great  pro- 
gress in  the  way  of  conversions  to  Popery. 

It  seems  well,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  French 
Government  have  now  acknowledged  the  sove- 
reignty and  independence  of  these  islands,  in  this 
formal  manner.  Even  the  present  brief  conven- 
tion may  save  King  George  and  his  people  from 
many  petty  annoyances  and  threats  to  which  they 
have  sometimes  been  subjected  by  blustering  naval 
commanders,  who  have  too  readily  lent  themselves 
to  the  false  representations  and  schemes  of  the 
Popish  priests.  I  have,  however,  urged  upon  the 
king  the  adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  to 
obtain  a  still  more  direct  and  complete  recognition 
of  Tonguese  independence  from  the  home  govern- 
ments of  Prance,  England,  and  America,  such  as 
was  obtained  by  the  Sandwich  Islanders  in  1843. 

January  14th. — To-day  I  had  an  interview,  and 
held  a  long  conversation,  with  the  king,  in  refer- 
ence to  his  approaching  visit  to  the  Piji  Islands. 
He  intends  to  sail  thither,  with  about  thirty  canoes, 
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in  a  few  weeks  hence.  The  promise  of  this  friendly 
visit  to  Thakombau,  was  made  when  the  king  saw 
that  chief  in  Fiji,  in  November,  1853,  while  on  a 
voyage  in  our  Mission  ship  to  New  South  Wales. 
But,  although  purely  a  visit  of  state  and  friend- 
ship, such  is  the  unsettled  and  dangerous  condi- 
tion of  political  parties  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  at  the 
present  moment,  that  we  look  with  considerable 
anxiety  upon  the  king's  departure  thither.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  majesty  has  sufficient  and 
cogent  reasons  for  going.  It  is  not  one  of  mere 
friendship  for  Thakombau.  The  relations  existing 
between  the  Fijian  people  and  the  Tonguese  set- 
tlers in  Lakemba,  and  other  islands,  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  bold,  enterprising,  and 
overbearing  conduct  of  the  latter  has  often  led  to 
serious  disputes ;  and  King  George  feels  that  it  is  but 
right  that  his  people  there  should  be  placed  under 
some  responsible  control.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
an  indisputable  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  Ton- 
guese in  Fiji  has,  on  the  whole,  materially  con- 
tributed to  the  spread  of  religion,  to  the  safety  of 
the  Missionaries,  and,  especially,  to  the  safety  of 
the  numerous  native  agents  employed  in  various 
districts. 

I  had  also  considerable  conversation  with  the  king 
in  reference  to  another  very  important  subject. 
Some  months  ago,  I  received  an  official  document 
from  M.  St.  Julian,  commissioner  from  the  King 
of  Hawaii,  (Sandwich  Islands,)  requesting  me  to 
translate  the  same  to  King  George,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did.  The  substance  of  the  communica- 
tion was  the  expression  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of 
the  government  and  King  of  Flawaii,  to  enter  into 
political   and    commercial   relationships   with   the 
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Friendly  Islands,  and  urging  upon  the  king  the 
duty  of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  formal  recognition 
of  his  independence  by  foreign  powers.  Hawaii, 
once  as  barbarous  as  any  country  of  Polynesia,  and 
much  more  degraded,  morally,  than  ever  Tonga 
was  in  its  worst  times,  has  now  become  a  pros- 
perous and  comparatively  wealthy  state,  treated 
with,  and  recognised  as  an  equal,  by  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  highly  instructive  fact,  and  very  sug- 
gestive of  the  remarkable  progress  of  religion  and 
civilization  in  these  parts  of  the  earth,  to  find  ne- 
gociations  of  this  kind  formally  opened  between 
kings  and  nations,  who,  a  few  short  years  since,  were 
heathens  and  cannibals.  In  a  communication  ad- 
dressed to  myself,  it  is  said  that,  "  the  desire  of  His 
Hawaiian  Majesty  is,  to  see  all  the  Polynesian  races 
become  as  prosperous,  and  as  fully  independent,  as 
the  nation  over  which  he  rules."  His  Hawaiian 
Majesty  strongly  recommends  King  George  to  esta- 
blish a  constitutional  government.  A  copy  of  that 
adopted  by  the  Hawaiians,  and  recently  published 
in  the  Sydney  newspapers,  has  been  translated  and 
laid  before  the  king.  It  is  receiving  his  best  con- 
sideration ;  but,  at  present,  the  king  thinks  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  movement  would  be  in- 
opportune. Certain  I  am  that  the  Tonguese  have 
better  capabilities,  and  greater  facilities  for  becom- 
ing an  important  people,  than  even  the  Hawaiians ; 
but  such  sweeping  reforms  and  alterations  in  the 
political  condition  and  laws  of  any  people  must,  in 
great  measure,  be  a  work  of  time. 

January  15th. — The  king  sailed  for  Vavau,  to 
make  arrangements  for  his  visit  to  Piji.  All  the 
chiefs  are  busy  here  preparing  their  canoes.     The 
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sea-shore  presents  quite  a  lively  scene.  Here  some 
are  sail-making,  others  spinning  ropes,  others  plait- 
ing Jcafa,  or  the  cocoa  fibre  sinnet,  and  others  again 
are  employed  in  scouring  or  repairing  the  hulls  of 
the  various  large  sea-going  canoes. 

January  31st. — The  Haabai  portion  of  the  king's 
Fijian  fleet  sailed  for  Tonga  to-day.  They  have 
been  waiting  impatiently  for  several  days  for  those 
that  are  coming  from  Yavau.  The  departure  of  so 
many  large  kalias  was  an  imposing  sight.  Many 
tears,  however,  were  shed  by  the  friends  of  those 
who  have  gone ;  it  being  very  probable  that  num- 
bers of  these  voyagers  will  never  return. 

The  subject  of  this  expedition  to  Fiji,  and  of 
its  results,  requires  a  more  extended  and  consecu- 
tive view  of  it  than  our  journal  would  afford.  It 
was  the  last  event  of  moment  that  occurred  during 
our  remaining  residence  in  the  Friendly  Islands ; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  scene  of  Tonguese  movements 
lay  in  Fiji,  we  must  be  pardoned  for  entering  into 
certain  details  that  have  already  appeared  substan- 
tially in  another  work.*'  We  also  feel  this  to  be 
very  necessary,  because  in  a  still  more  recent 
publication  of  considerable  note,  some  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  history  have  been  misrepre- 
sented and  distorted,  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of 
the  Tonguese  people,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
injury  of  King  George. 

In  a  work  we  have  already  named  in  former 
pages  it  is  said,  "that  King  George,  the  present 
ruler  of  Tonga,  having  subdued  a  rebellion  in  which 
Maafu,  a  leading  Tonguese  chief  in  Fiji,  took  part, 

*  "  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  189-196.  London : 
Heylin.     1858. 
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deemed  it  prudent  to  send  Maafu  to  Fiji,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  his  countrymen  in  order, 
but  really  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  At  the  same 
time  a  hint,  and  perhaps  more  than  a  hint,  was 
thrown  out,  that  no  objections  would  be  made  if 
Maafu  did  in  Fiji  what  King  George  had  done  in 
Tonga,  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  group."* 

Passing  by  the  insinuation  here  advanced,  that 
King  George  has  usurped  authority  in  the  Friendly 
Islands,  which  we  think  has  been  sufficiently  dis- 
proved in  previous  pages,  we  have  only  further  to 
observe  that  the  "Maafu"  in  Fiji,  and  the  "Maafu" 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  against  King  George  in 
Bea,  whom  Dr.  Seemann  declares  to  be  the  same  man, 
are,  in  truth,  totally  different  men.  A  comparison 
of  dates,  on  Dr.  Seemann' s  own  showing,  would  have 
prevented  him  falling  into  the  egregious  error 
he  has  made  in  confounding  together  two  distinct 
men.  He  states  that  Maafu  arrived  in  Fiji  in 
1848,  t  whereas  the  rebellion  in  Tonga,  for  which 
he  avers  that  Maafu  was  expatriated  to  Fiji  by  King 
George,  did  not  take  place  until  1852.  No  doubt  the 
author  has  been  misled  by  the  information  which  he 
received  in  Fiji,  from  persons  who  bore  no  great 
love  to  the  enterprising  Tonguese,  whose  presence 
there  materially  interfered  with  the  designs,  and 
prospects,  of  those  who  desired  the  acceptance  of 
the  Fiji  Islands  by  the  English  Government,  as 
an  appanage  of  the  British  Crown.  Dr.  Seemann 
has  a  perfect  liberty  to  entertain  any  opinion  he 
chooses  of  either  Maafu  or  King  George,  but  every 
writer  should  be  exceedingly  careful  of  his  facts. 

Again,  it  is  declared  in  the  same  work,  that,  "  in 
March,  1855,  King  George,  of  Tonga,  availed  him- 
*  Dr.  Seemann's  "Mission  to  Fiji,"  p.  242.         t  Ihid.,  p.  241. 
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self  of  the  opportunity  presented  by  the  Missionary 
vessel,  'John  Wesley,'  to  pay  a  visit  of  state  to  Cako- 
bau,  the  Supreme  Chief  of  Bau,  and  titular  King  of 
Fiji.  Cakobau  was  at  that  particular  time  in  con- 
siderable trouble.  Kaba,  an  important  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  capital,  was  in  open  rebellion 
against  him,  headed  by  Hatu  Mara ;  and  as  he  had 
but  recently  lost  much  of  his  influence  by  renouncing 
heathenism,  he  felt  himself  scarcely  strong  enough 
to  put  down  Kaba  single-handed.  In  an  evil  hour 
he  was  persuaded  to  apply  to  King  George  for  as- 
sistance ;  and  the  latter  readily  complied,  on  being 
presented  with  a  canoe  fifteen  fathoms  long  for  the 
promised  assistance."*  Dr.  Seemann  adds,  that, 
"  when  King  George  visited  Fiji,  it  was  in  the 
6  John  Wesley  ;'  and  it  was  on  board  of  that  vessel 
the  arrangement  relative  to  the  subjugation  of 
Kaba  was  concluded,  "t 

Now,  in  answer  to  these  statements,  we  have  to 
assert : — 1.  That  King  George  did  not  visit  Fiji  in 
the  Mission  vessel  "  John  Wesley"  in  March,  1855. 
The  only  occasion  on  which  he  visited  Fiji  in  that 
vessel  was  in  November,  1853,  at  which  time  Ratu 
Mara  was  not  at  the  head  of  the  rebellion  in  Kaba, 
against  Thakombau ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
true  that  any  arrangement  was  concluded  for  the 
subjugation  of  Kaba  on  board  the  "  John  Wesley," 
between  King  George  and  Thakombau,  as  stated  in 
Dr.  Seemann's  work.  2.  King  George  did  not  re- 
ceive a  present  of  a  canoe  for  his  promised  assist- 
ance in  1855.  But,  in  November,  1853,  when  as  a 
simple  passing  passenger  to  Sydney,  in  the  "  John 
Wesley,"  he  paid  an  informal  and  casual  visit  to 
Thakombau,  the  latter  did  give  him  the  present  of 

*  Dr.  Seemann's  "Mission  to  Fiji,"  p.  244.         t  Ibid.,  p.  254. 
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a  large  canoe ;  and  King  George  then  promised  to 
visit  Fiji  at  some  convenient  time  after  his  return 
from  Australia,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 
canoe  to  the  Eriendly  Islands.  3.  When  King 
George  visited  Thakombau  in  the  "  John  Wesley," 
in  1853,  that  chief  was  still  a  heathen,  which  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  King  George  wrote  a  letter 
to  Thakombau,  some  time  after  his  return  to  Tonga 
from  Australia,  imploring  him  to  become  a  Chris- 
tian.* That  letter,  in  fact,  decided  Thakombau  to 
become  a  Christian  on  April  30th,  1854;  and  it 
was  not  till  March,  1855,  that  King  George  sailed 
from  Tonga  with  his  own  fleet  of  canoes  to  fulfil 
his  promised  visit  to  the  Fijian  chief.  We  totally 
deny  that  the  king  went  on  account  of  any  pre- 
vious promise  or  arrangement,  to  render  assistance 
to  Thakombau  in  his  wars.  But,  it  may  be  said,  if 
King  George's  mission  to  Fiji  were  a  peaceful  one, 
why  did  he  go  there  with  more  than  thirty  large 
canoes  ? 

Intelligence  having  been  carried  to  Fiji  that  the 
king  intended  going  there  with  a  large  retinue,  I 
received  a  communication  from  the  Rev.  James 
Calvert,  requesting  me  to  wait  upon  the  king,  and 
persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  fleet  to  eight  or  ten  canoes,  lest  any  alarm  might 
be  created,  in  the  then  distracted  state  of  Fijian 
parties.  With  this  communication  I  waited  upon  the 
king.  During  the  course  of  conversation  he  distinctly 
declared  that  his  intended  visit  was  solely  one  of 
friendship  and  peace.  He  expressed  also  the  plea- 
sure it  would  have  given  him  to  go  with  a  fewer 
number  of  canoes  and  people;  "but,"  he  said,  "we 
know  what  Fiji  is.     I  feel  bound  to  make  good  my 

*  "  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  334. 
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promised  visit  to  Tkakombau  ;  but  it  would  not  be 
safe  for  me  or  mine  to  go  with  only  a  few  canoes. 
In  the  present  state  of  Fiji,  a  weak  appearance 
would  be  the  signal  for  our  destruction.  I  take  a 
large  number  of  canoes,  not  as  a  demonstration 
against  Fiji,  nor  with  the  design  of  taking  part  in 
their  quarrels,  but  for  the  safety  of  myself  and 
people."  These  were  the  king's  words  to  myself  in 
reply  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  go  to  Fiji 
with  not  more  than  ten  canoes.  That  the  answer 
he  gave,  and  the  course  he  took,  were  prudent  and 
wise,  the  sequel  of  the  history  will  show.  But  I 
think  these  facts  ought  to  put  the  king's  conduct 
in  a  very  different  light  from  that  in  which  it  is 
made  to  appear  in  Dr.  Seemann's  statements. 

Let  us  now  pursue  our  narrative  of  King 
George's  proceedings.  The  fleet  sailed  from  Tonga 
at  the  close  of  February ;  and  after  touching  at 
Mote,  Lakemba,  Kabala,  Totea,  Moala,  and  Gau, 
the  Tonguese  arrived  at  the  island  of  Moturiki, 
twenty  miles  from  Bau,  on  March  21st,  1855. 
Here  King  George  was  desired  to  remain  till  Mon- 
day, the  26th,  so  that  the  Bau  chiefs  and  people 
might  make  due  preparation  for  his  reception ;  but 
a  melancholy  event  led  to  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  Tonguese  fleet  at  Bau  on 
Saturday,  the  24th. 

On  Friday,  the  23rd,  the  king  sent  a  small  canoe 
from  Moturiki  to  Ovalau,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Chief'  of  Levuka  on  that  island,  and  to  carry 
certain  letters  to  the  Bomish  priests  from  their 
friends  in  Tonga.  In  prospect  of  this  visit  to 
Fiji,  the  French  Governor  of  Tahiti,  M.  Du  Bouzet, 
had  requested  the  king  to  pay  any  attention  and 
courtesy   he  could    to  the   French    priests    there, 
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which  the  king  promised  to  do.  These  were  the 
only  reasons  why  the  small  canoe,  manned  by  abont 
twenty  men,  was  sent  on  to  Ovalau.  When  these 
messengers  drew  near  the  town  where  the  priests  re- 
sided, the  sail  was  lowered,  and  they  went  towards 
the  shore.  They  were  abont  to  anchor ;  bnt  in  the 
mean  time,  a  great  number  of  the  Ovalauans  had 
assembled  on  the  beach.  The  Ovalauans  had  heard 
of  the  Tongan  fleet  at  Moturiki,  and  there  was 
great  excitement.  Suddenly,  four  muskets  were 
discharged,  and  the  chief  in  charge  of  the  canoe, 
Tavaki,  the  brother  of  Benjamin  Latuselu,  was 
mortally  wounded,  while  another  of  the  crew  was 
slightly  injured.  The  Tongans,  at  first,  wished  to 
return  the  fire,  and  revenge  the  fall  of  their  chief ; 
but  Simon  Salo,  who  was  captain  of  the  canoe, 
would  not  allow  it.  The  Chief  of  Levuka  had  also 
arrived  on  the  spot,  and  drove  the  Ovalau  natives 
away.  Then  the  canoe  set  sail,  and  returned  to 
Moturiki,  where  Tavaki  expired.  This  calamity 
led  King  George  to  order  the  immediate  advance  of 
his  fleet  to  Bau,  where  he  arrived,  as  stated,  on  the 
24th  of  March. 

Near  to  Bau  is  Kamba,  a  Bau  town  which  had 
been  at  enmity  with  Ban  for  a  length  of  time. 
They  had  lately  destroyed,  in  a  revolting  manner, 
about  forty  persons  belonging  to  another  town  near 
to  Bau.  Mara,  the  rebel  chief,  was  now  residing 
at  Kamba.  He  had,  ever  since  the  peace  between 
Bewa  and  Bau,  been  exerting  himself  to  oppose 
peace,  and  to  fight  against  Bau.  He  was  now 
recognised  as  the  leader  of  the  rebellion.  When, 
therefore,  King  George  arrived  in  Bau,  and  repre- 
sented to  Thakombau  what  had  happened  at  Ovalau 
in  the  attack  made  upon  his  canoe,  it  was    soon 
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discovered  that  the  same  Chief,  Mara,  had  pre- 
sented whale's  teeth  to  many  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Windward  Islands,  including  Ovalau,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  them  to  join  in  a  war  against 
the  Tonguese  of  Lakemha.  He  had  also  made  a 
special  request  to  the  people  of  Ovalau,  that  they 
would  fire  upon,  and  destroy,  if  possible,  any 
Tonguese  canoe  of  King  George's  fleet  that  might 
happen  to  touch  at  that  island.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  origin  of  the  murderous  attack  upon  the 
King's  messengers  at  Levuka. 

On  Monday  the  26th,  King  George  ordered  the 
chiefs  of  Tonga,  Haabai,  and  Yavau,  to  meet  sepa- 
rately, and  consider  what  course  they  were  disposed 
to  follow  in  reference  to  Tavaki's  death.  When 
they  had  finished  their  separate  consultation,  he 
called  them  all  together,  and  received  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinion.  They  were  unanimous  in  re- 
questing the  king  to  demand  an  explanation,  and 
reparation,  from  Mara,  who  had  instigated  the  at- 
tack at  Ovalau.  This  course  being  decided  upon, 
the  king  formally  declared  to  Thakombau  the 
mind  of  his  chiefs  ;  upon  which  Thakombau  said  : 
"  The  murder  that  has  been  perpetrated  cannot  be 
justified.  Your  fleet  came  with  peaceful  intentions, 
but  now  it  is  right  that  we  should  fight  together." 

King  George  then  sent  a  special  peace  messenger 
to  Mara,  requesting  him  to  cease  hostility  toward 
his  brother  Thakombau ;  but  this  Mara  positively 
refused  to  do.  He  defied  the  Tongans ;  said  there 
was  no  ground  near  on  which  they  would  be  able 
to  stand;  but  that  they  might  possibly  maintain 
their  position,  if  they  built  a  fence  on  an  island  near. 

Another  town  also,  nearer  to  Bau  than  Kamba, 
became  very  bold,   and  its  people  were  eager  to 
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commence  a  conflict  with  the  Tonguese.  They  in- 
quired why  the  Tonguese  delayed,  and  said  that  the 
firewood  they  had  cut  for  cooking  them  was  getting 
rotten. 

Before  taking  any  further  steps,  King  George 
waited  upon  the  Missionaries  for  their  advice,  in 
reference  to  joining  his  forces  with  those  of  Tha- 
kombau.  They  told  him  that  they  could  not  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  tendering 
any  advice ;  and  that  he  and  his  chiefs,  with  Tha- 
kombau,  must  act  on  their  own  judgment  and  re- 
sponsibility. King  George  then  decided  to  become 
Thakombau's  ally. 

Accordingly  the  Fijian  and  Tonguese  fleets,  and 
fighting  men,  assembled  at  a  place  called  Kiuva, 
and  from  thence  advanced  upon  Kamba,  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  of  April.  Although  met  by  a  brisk 
fire  from  Mara  and  his  men,  the  forces  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  effected  a  landing.  This  accomplished, 
King  George  headed  a  large  party  of  his  own  people, 
who  went  to  cut  down  trees  for  the  construction  of 
stockades  round  the  enemy's  town  and  fortifications. 
While  he  was  absent  on  this  work,  some  of  the  re- 
maining Tonguese  went  towards  the  enemy's  works, 
and  were  shot.  The  Fijians  managed  to  club  two  or 
three  of  them,  and  dragged  their  bodies  into  the  town 
to  be  cooked.  This  infuriated  the  Tonguese,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  king's  absence,  rushed  upon  the 
place  and  took  it  by  storm.  The  first  intimation  King 
George  had  of  the  fact,  was  from  the  smoke  of  the 
burning  town.  The  Tonguese  took  many  prisoners, 
and  protected  all  they  could  ;  but  the  Fijians  acted 
very  differently.  They  destroyed  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  including  men,  women, 
and  even  children.     The  attack  and  conquest  of  the 
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place  occupied  about  three  hours.     It  was  one  of 
the   strongest  fortifications   in   Fiji,  and  was  de- 
fended by  a  great  number  of  the  best  warriors  of 
the  country.     They  were,  however,  no  match  for 
the  Tonguese.     According  to  the  practice  of  Fijian 
warfare,  most  of  the  prisoners   remaining  at  the 
close  of  the  fight  would  have  been  butchered,  and 
many  of  them  cooked  and  eaten  ;  but,  by  the  inter- 
position of  King  George  and  the  Tonguese,  such  a 
terrible  calamity  was  averted ;  not  one  was  injured. 
On   the  13th   of   the    same    month,   a    fleet    of 
one   hundred   and   forty-three    canoes    sailed    for 
Kumi,  another  town  whose  people  had  combined 
with  Mara  in  defying  the  Tonguese  and  the  Bau 
chief.       But  when   they  saw   the  vast  fleet,  and 
the    strength  of    the   Tonguese  and   Fijian  hosts 
arrayed  against  them,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and 
they  instantly  submitted  without  a  contest.     None 
of  the  inhabitants  were  injured  in  person,  but  the 
town  itself  was  burnt  to  the  ground.     After  this, 
overtures    of  peace    came  from   numerous    Fijian 
towns  that  had  been  in  arms  against  Thakombau. 
Among  these  were  Leva,  Buretu,  Nakelo,  Vutia, 
Toga,  and  Naitajili.      Not   less  than  fifty   towns 
signified  their  submission  to  Bau ;  and,  from  many 
of    them,    earnest    requests    came   for    Christian 
instructors. 

Nineteen  of  the  Tonguese  were  slain  in  the 
attack  upon  Kamba,  and  four  others  died  during  an 
epidemic  which  broke  out  about  the  same  time. 
Mara,  the  ringleader  of  the  rebels,  made  his  escape 
from  Kaba  to  Buretu.  He  fled  again  from  thence 
to  Nakelo,  and  then  to  Kumi.  When  Kumi  was 
taken,  he  fled  again,  and  found  refuge  in  Ovalau, 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  and  where 
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the  writer  of  these  pages  met  with  him  in  the 
month  of  September  following. 

After  King  George  had  visited  Rawa  and  Kan- 
davu,  in  company  with  Thakombau,  he  prepared  to 
return  to  his  own  land  :  and,  as  a  recognition  of  the 
services  he  had  rendered,  Thakombau  presented 
his  majesty  with  an  American-built  schooner  of 
eighty- six  tons. 

With  Ovalau  itself,  where  the  first  attack  had 
been  made  upon  his  fleet,  King  George  did  not 
meddle.  He  could  not  have  adopted  any  measures 
against  the  Ovalauans  without  becoming  embroiled 
in  war  with  the  white  residents.  Two  of  those  who 
had  fired  upon  the  canoe  were  children  of  white 
men,  and  two  were  Fijians.  The  whites  determined 
that  none  of  them  should  be  given  up.  They 
therefore  put  Levuka  into  an  excellent  state  of 
defence,  with  about  twenty  or  thirty  cannon,  and 
abundance  of  ammunition.  They  were  very  anxious 
that  the  Tonguese  should  attack  them ;  and  they 
amused  themselves  by  foolishly  thinking  that  King 
George  would  go  and  take  his  canoes  into  a  favour- 
able position  to  be  shot  at.  They  evidently  did  not 
know  the  character  of  the  man  they  had  to  deal 
with.  He  wrote  to  the  white  residents,  stating 
most  distinctly  his  friendship  toward  them,  and  his 
intention  to  protect  them  and  theirs  in  every  town 
in  which  they  might  reside.  He  also  requested  the 
giving  up  of  those  who  had  fired,  promising  that  they 
should  be  safely  returned  to  their  friends  without 
injury,  after  he  had  reproved  them.  Even  this  the 
whites  refused  to  do;  and  the  king  did  not  feel 
himself  at  liberty  to  complicate  matters,  by  pressing 
his  claim  by  force  of  arms. 

The  immediate  results  of  the  course  pursued  by 
2  d  2 
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the  Tonguese  in  Fiji  were  valuable  in  a  political 
point  of  view  to  Thakombau ;  but  they  were  still 
more  memorable,  on  account  of  the  vast  impetus 
given  to  the  spread  of  religious  knowledge,  and  in- 
fluence, among  the  Fijians  at  large.  It  was  im- 
possible that  such  a  large  body  of  Christian  men, 
hundreds  of  whom  were  really  converted  and  pious, 
could  move  amongst  the  Fijians  without  exhibiting 
such  evidences  of  the  power  of  religion  as  would 
carry  conviction  to  many  a  heart,  that  the  idols  of 
Fiji  were  vanity  and  lies,  and  that  its  debasing  can- 
nibalism, and  other  heathen  enormities,  were  un- 
worthy the  practice  of  rational  beings.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  religious  example  of  the 
Tonguese  tended  to  hasten  that  rapid  development 
of  Christian  progress  in  Fiji,  which  has  been  the 
wonder  of  modern  times  in  connexion  with  the 
Missionary  enterprises  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

While  these  notable  events  were  transpiring  in 
Fiji,  the  period  of  our  Missionary  residence  was 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close  in  the  Friendly  Islands. 
Failing  health  compelled  me  to  look  for  a  timely 
departure  to  a  more  temperate  clime  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, I  embarked  with  my  family  on  board  the 
"  John  Wesley,"  in  the  month  of  August,  1855, 
bound  for  Fiji,  and  from  thence  to  Sydney.  The 
parting  with  our  dear  people  at  Haabai  was  pain- 
ful. They  loaded  us  with  marks  of  their  affection ; 
and  when  we  weighed  anchor,  and  the  islands  of 
Tonga  receded  from  our  sight,  perhaps  for  ever, 
we  felt  an  assurance  within  that  we  should  meet 
with  very  many  of  its  inhabitants  among  "  the 
spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect,"  who  will  form  the 
"  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first-born  in 
heaven." 
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Fiji — The  Tonguese  Fleet — Farewell  to  the  Tonguese — The  Lakemba  Mission — 
Run  to  Viwa — A  remarkable  Pilot — Grave  of  John  Hunt — Pressing  Calls  for 
Teachers — Preaching  at  Ban — The  Fijian  capital — Bokola  ovens — Conversion 
of  Thakombau — Ovalau — Arrival  at  Nandi — Coasting  trip  to  Bua — Evidence 
of  cannibalism— A  night  off  the  "Great  Land" — District  Meeting — Another 
boat  trip — The  Island  of  Nairai — H.M.S.  "  Herald  " — Interview  with  Captain 
Denham — American  claims  on  Fiji — Thakombau's  bond — Cession  of  Fiji  to 
England — Cause  of  its  failure — Wisdom  of  its  non-acceptance — Visit  to 
Rotumah — Volcanic  indications — The  Tonguese  again — Peculiarities  of  the 
Language — One  more  boat  adventure — Arrival  in  Sydney. 

On  the  third  day  after  leaving  the  Friendly  Is- 
lands we  sighted  the  Argo  reef,  belonging  to  the 
Fijian  gronp.  This  reef  is  of  an  irregular  trian- 
gular form,  and  is  about  sixty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, enclosing  only  two  small  islands  at  its 
northern  extremity.  We  skirted  along  the  south- 
ern side,  and,  having  passed  the  islands  of  Oneata 
and  Aiva,  bore  up  for  Lakemba.  At  the  latter 
place  there  is  an  opening  in  the  shore  reef  to  the 
south-east,  through  which  small  and  handy  vessels 
may  push  into  safe  anchorage  near  the  shore ;  but  it 
is  not  a  desirable  roadstead  for  ships  of  consider- 
able tonnage  :  and,  indeed,  the  prevailing  trade 
wind  debars  vessels  of  any  kind  from  ready  egress, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  the  narrow  passage 
through  the  reef  becomes  highly  dangerous.  Such 
was  the  rush  of  the  tide  when  we  landed,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  the  men  could 
make  any  headway  in  the  ship's  boat. 

We  were  cordially  welcomed  on  shore  by  the 
Rev.  John  Polglase,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  Mis- 
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sionary  ardour  and  toil,  but  who  in  1860  was  called 
to  his  eternal  reward,  after  a  brief,  but  energetic 
and  highly  useful,  career. 

The  first  sight  that  greeted  us,  on  landing,  was 
that  of  a  line  of  large  canoes  drawn  up  along  the 
shore ;  and  no  great  time  elapsed  before  we  were 
surrounded  by  many  of  our  old  Tonguese  friends, 
whose  faces  beamed  with  joy  on  seeing  us.  The 
campaign  of  King  George  in  Fiji,  referred  to  in 
the  last  chapter,  was  ended  ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
king's  fleet  was  now  assembled  at  Lakemba,  wait- 
ing for  the  first  favourable  wind  and  weather  to 
depart  for  Tonga.  It  was  a  rich  treat  to  mingle 
again  with  the  chiefs  and  people,  to  whom  I  had 
been  ministering  the  word  of  life  for  nine  years  in 
their  own  land.  Many  of  them  had  to  tell  me  of 
wonderful  deliverances,  during  the  eventful  months 
of  their  Fijian  sojourn,  in  the  midst  of  great 
dangers  and  actual  warfare.  I  heard  no  boasting 
of  their  courage  ;  nor  did  they  manifest  any  elation 
of  mind,  in  view  of  the  prowess  they  had  shown, 
or  the  great  successes  they  had  achieved;  but  I 
found  everywhere  a  genuine  satisfaction  prevailing 
that  the  Gospel  would  now  have  a  free  course 
through  Fiji,  such  as  it  never  had  before. 

After  cruizing  off  and  on  the  island  until  all  the 
Mission  stores  were  landed,  the  "  John  Wesley" 
bore  away  for  an  anchorage  at  the  island  of  Aiva, 
where  she  remained  over  the  Sabbath  ;  while  we 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  our  Fijian  brethren, 
and  had  an  opportunity  afforded  us  of  doing  some 
service  to  the  numerous  Tonguese  visitors. 

Although  physically  incapable  of  much  exertion, 
I  could  not  think  of  parting  in  silence  with  King 
George  and  my  old  and  beloved  friends ;  some  of 
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them  were  endeared  to  me  by  many  kindnesses 
received  at  their  hands,  and  a  few  now  here  had 
been  my  companions  in  Missionary  journeys  and 
voyages, — at  times  wearisome  and  dangerous 
enough.  Accordingly  an  arrangement  was  made 
that  I  should  preach  by  the  sea-side  a  kind  of  fare- 
well sermon  to  all  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  a  grand  and  impressive  sight.  The  people 
were  assembled  on  a  green  sward  not  many  yards 
from  the  beach,  which  was  surrounded,  notwithstand- 
ing its  nearness  to  the  sea,  by  large  and  umbrageous 
trees,  affording  considerable  shelter  from  the  sun. 
King  George  and  Queen  Charlotte,  accompanied 
by  all  the  principal  chiefs  of  Tonga,  were  present, 
and  about  a  thousand  of  the  people.  The  service 
was  deeply  interesting  and  solemn ;  and  after  com- 
mending the  king  and  his  family  and  subjects 
to  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  the  continued  protection 
of  His  all-wise  providence,  I  bade  them  an  affec- 
tionate and  formal  farewell. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  thinking,  as  I  looked  at 
the  scene  before  me,  on  the  wonderful  successes  of 
the  Gospel  in  these  "  ends  of  the  earth." 

It  was  only  in  1835  that  the  first  Missionaries 
landed  on  this  same  shore  of  Lakemba.  They  were 
two  Missionaries  from  the  Eriendly  Islands,  and 
they  came  accompanied  from  thence  by  a  special 
messenger  from  King  George,  bearing  presents  to 
Tuineyau.  He  also  sent  a  letter,  written  by  his 
own  hand,  setting  forth  the  excellencies  of  the 
Christian  religion,  entreating  his  cannibal  friend 
to  protect  the  men  of  God,  who  had  gone  to  him 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  begging  him  to 
become  a  Christian  himself.  At  that  time  a  dense 
and  unbroken  darkness  brooded  over  the  whole  land. 
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In  its  deep  gloom  crimes  of  lust  and  blood  were 
constantly  perpetrated  that  might  well  make 
humanity  shudder,  and  which  taxed  for  a  while 
the  credulity  of  civilized  nations,  who  were  slow  to 
believe  that  such  abominations  could  be  tolerated 
amongst  even  the  worst  and  most  degraded  of  man- 
kind. Yet  it  was  all  true.  In  the  midst  of  the 
lovely  scenery  of  Fiji  there  reigned  a  moral  and 
pestiferous  desolation.  Its  fruitful  valleys,  its 
mountain  fastnesses,  and  its  white  coral  shores, 
were  all  polluted  by  the  customs  of  a  race  of 
idolaters  and  cannibals,  who  seemed  to  have  in 
their  nature  more  of  the  demon  than  of  the  human. 
And  now,  although  only  twenty  years  had  passed, 
Lakemba  had  long  since  abandoned  heathenism. 
Even  Tuineyau,  its  king,  who,  notwithstanding 
King  George's  appeal,  had  resisted  and  persecuted 
the  Christians  from  1835  to  1849,  had  since  then 
been  a  steady  adherent  of  the  church  of  Jesus 
Christ.  In  the  three  Tonguese  towns  of  this  one 
island,  and  in  its  nine  Fijian  towns,  we  now 
found  places  of  Christian  worship  and  excellent 
schools,  where  the  entire  population  might  come 
regularly  under  salutary  religious  influence  and 
instruction. 

After  spending  only  a  few  days  in  Lakemba,  we 
sailed  from  thence  to  Viwa.  I  took  leave  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Charlotte  in  the  morning ;  but, 
while  passing  down  toward  the  boat,  his  majesty 
hurried  after  me  into  the  street,  carrying  his  own 
war  club,  which  he  begged  me  to  accept  as  a  small 
memorial  of  himself.  Handing  it  to  me,  he  observed, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  could  "  afford  to  part  with  it 
now  that  the  work  in  Fiji  was  done,  in  which  it 
might  have  been  of  service  to  himself." 
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The  second  day  after  leaving  Lakemba,  Ave  reached 
a  small  island  called  Nangasautanibu,  where  there 
is  good  anchorage,  abont  twelve  miles  from  Viwa. 
Here  we  were  speedily  joined  by  a  boat  containing 
the  Rev.  W.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Calvert,  and  several  of 
her  children,  who  had  been  out  that  day  for  a  short 
sail.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  Mr.  Calvert 
himself  made  his  appearance,  in  a  sailing  canoe 
from  Viwa.  The  approach  of  the  Mission  ship  had 
also  been  observed  from  Ovalau,  and  no  great  time 
elapsed  before  a  little  white  sail  could  be  seen 
coming  from  that  direction.  The  boat  contained 
Mrs.  Binner  only,  and  a  native  crew.  She  had 
adventurously  come  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  nearly 
all  of  which  was  across  open  sea.  Having  become 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binner  in  Tonga 
three  years  before,  we  were  glad  to  meet  again,  but 
regretted  to  hear  that  Mr.  Binner  was  too  unwell 
to  leave  home.  I  had  alreadv  remarked  that  tra- 
vellers  and  voyagers  in  Fiji  never  go  about  with- 
out arms,  and  the  boat  from  Ovalau  was  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  In  this  custom,  I  could  not  but 
note  the  striking  difference  between  the  Tonguese 
and  these  Fijians.  By  the  former,  arms  are  never 
carried  but  in  time  of  war  ;  here,  to  be  without 
them,  is  the  exception  at  any  time.  The  practice 
is  sadly  indicative  of  the  distracted  and  uncertain 
state  of  political  parties,  and  of  the  constant  recur- 
rence of  those  tribal  wars  which  desolate  these 
islands.  In  Fiji  human  life  is  held  very  cheaj), 
and  is,  consequently,  very  unsafe.  Those,  there- 
fore, of  the  people  who  voyage  or  journey  about, 
carry  weapons  of  defence,  and  take  all  precaution- 
ary measures  against  sudden  surprises.  In  this 
land,  one  hardly  knows  his  neighbour's  character, 
or  whom  to  trust. 
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For  example  :  we  had  on  board  a  native  pilot,  of 
very  gentle  mien,  who  carried  us  safely  through  the 
shoals  and  sandbanks  lying  between  the  island  of 
Moturiki  and  Viwa.  He  seemed  so  quiet  and 
polite  a  man,  that  I  could  not  help  passing  a  com- 
pliment upon  him  to  Mr.  Calvert,  while  congratu- 
lating him,  in  a  jocular  way,  upon  having  such  a 
peaceable  and  genteel  specimen  of  Fijian  humanity 
to  show.  He,  however,  laughingly  replied,  "  Ah  ! 
that  is  all  you  know  about  him.  He  is  a  good 
enough  man  now ;  but  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago 
since,  on  the  shores  of  his  native  island,  he  mur- 
dered the  boat's  crew  of  a  French  trading  ship,  and 
took  possession  of  the  goods  they  had  intended  to 
sell :  besides  other  deeds  of  a  similar  kind  performed 
among  his  own  countrymen.' ' 

Upon  landing  at  Viwa,  one  of  the  first  places  we 
visited  was  the  grave  of  John  Hunt.  His  is  a 
name  that  will  be  emblazoned  with  imperishable 
honour  in  the  records  of  the  church  of  God,  for  the 
catholicity  of  his  spirit,  the  depth  of  his  piety,  and 
the  unflinching  zeal  with  which,  during  ten  years, 
he  had  prosecuted  the  most  arduous  exertions  in  all 
departments  of  Missionary  duty.  Such  men  are 
mighty  in  life.  Nor  is  their  influence  lost  when 
they  are  called  hence  by  death.  Who  could  stand 
beside  even  the  last  resting-place  of  such  Christian 
heroes,  without  being  elevated  and  strengthened  by 
the  remembrance  of  their  glorious  example  ? 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  gave  us  the  very  best  accommodation  their 
house  could  afford,  whilst  we  tarried  in  Yiwa,  even 
to  their  own  serious  inconvenience.  We  could  not 
but  admire  the  patience  and  prudence,  as  well  as 
the  kindness,  exhibited  from  day  to  day,  in  all  the 
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intercourse  of  the  Mission  families  with  the  natives. 
If  any  thing,  we  thought  the  forbearance  and  libe- 
rality exercised  toward  troublesome  native  visitors 
too  great ;  but,  if  an  error,  it  was  one  on  the 
right  side. 

Every  day  brought  inquiries,  from  different 
towns,  after  Christian  teachers.  It  was  painfully 
evident,  indeed,  that  the  demand  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  Mr.  Calvert  had  been  doing  his  best,  but 
without  success,  to  secure  the  permanent  residence 
of  some  of  the  Tonguese  teachers  belonging  to 
Kins:  George's  fleet.  But  it  was  no  wonder  that 
they  should  wish  to  return  home  to  their  wives  and 
families  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  before  deciding 
upon  such  a  serious  step.  There  were  about  eighty 
leaders  and  local  preachers  altogether  in  the  Ton- 
guese fleet.  Before  these  men,  Mr.  Calvert  took 
an  opportunity  of  formally  urging  the  distressing 
wants  of  Fiji ;  and  he  was  nobly  aided  in  his  effort 
by  King  George,  who  declared  to  the  teachers  that 
it  was  only  their  want  of  love  to  souls  that  pre- 
vented some  of  them  volunteering  to  remain 
behind  in  Fiji,  to  take  a  share  in  the  work  of  God. 
Even  the  arguments  of  King  George  failed,  how- 
ever, at  this  time,  to  elicit  a  consent  from  more 
than  two  of  their  number  to  continue  in  Fiji. 
Scores  of  towns  had  become  Christian  since  the 
close  of  the  Kamba  and  Bambe  wars ;  and,  in 
many  of  these,  there  were  none  who  could  even 
teach  the  people  how  to  pray.  The  necessities, 
therefore,  of  the  time  were  exceedingly  pressing. 

On  the  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  I  took  the 
pulpit  for  Mr.  Calvert  at  Viwa,  while  he  went  to 
preach  at  Bau,  under  the  roof  of  a  large  public 
building,  in   front    of   which  the    great    cannibal 
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feasts  of  the  Bau  chiefs  had  formerly  heen 
held. 

The  island  is  about  two  miles  from  Viwa,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  main  land  of  Viti  Levu,  or 
Great  Fiji,  by  a  narrow  strait,  which  is  almost  dry  at 
low  water.  Bau  is  a  very  small  island  between  one 
and  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  any  thing  striking  or  beautiful,  either  in  its 
situation  or  in  its  physical  appearance.  In  the  centre 
of  the  island  there  is  a  rising  ground,  upon  which 
stand  the  Mission  premises,  and  where  the  Bev. 
Joseph  Waterhouse  was  residing  when  we  visited 
the  place. 

Accompanied  by  Messrs.  Calvert  and  Waterhouse, 
I  had  a  short  interview  with  Thakombau.  He  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  stalwart  chief ;  but  he  has  a  decidedly 
sensual  expression  of  countenance.  I  was  told  that 
since  the  re-establishment  of  his  power  by  the  aid 
of  the  Tonguese,  he  had  recovered  greatly  from  a 
state  of  lethargy  and  despondency,  into  which  he 
had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  mis- 
fortunes and  political  difficulties.  I  cannot  say, 
however,  that  I  was  very  favourably  impressed 
with  the  man. 

The  native  buildings  are  arranged  round  the 
island,  in  close  proximity  to  the  shore,  without 
any  attempt  at  regular  streets.  We  visited  several 
bures,  or  heathen  temples,  still  standing,  but  no 
longer  used.  Near  one  of  these  are  the  bokola 
pits,  or  ovens,  solely  reserved  for  the  baking  of 
human  flesh.  These  ovens  were  shaded  on  one 
side  by  a  grove  of  trees,  whose  trunks  and  branches 
were  covered  thickly  with  notches  cut  in  the  bark. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  of  these  marks,  I 
was  told  that  it  had  been  the  custom  to  put  a  fresh 
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notch  for  every  human  victim  brought  there.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  how  many  thousands  have 
been  thus  disposed  of  in  the  one  island  of  Bau 
alone.  For  some  considerable  time  before  our 
visit  these  ovens  had  not  been  in  use.  The  grass 
was  cropping  up  through  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  which  lined  the  pits  :  and  since  Thakombau 
has  professed  Christianity,  there  is  no  probability 
that  Bau  will  ever  again  be  disgraced  by  revolt- 
ing scenes  of  cannibalism. 

We  likewise  visited  a  spot  where  two  large 
sandstones  were  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
oveDS,  against  which  the  heads  of  both  living  and 
dead  victims  were  always  dashed  in  pieces,  before 
the  bodies  were  removed  to  the  sea-shore  to  be  pre- 
pared for  cooking.  We  ventured  partially  to  break 
down  one  of  these  stones,  and  to  carry  some  pieces 
of  it  away,  as  trophies  of  the  victory  won  by  Chris- 
tianity over  a  system  of  the  most  execrable  kind 
that  ever  disgraced  human  beings.  Only  a  few 
months  previously,  such  an  act  would  have  been 
esteemed  the  height  of  sacrilege,  and  could  not 
have  been  done  safely  even  by  a  Missionary. 

Thakombau  was  still  (in  1855)  a  polygamist, 
although  he  had  made  a  renunciation  of  heathen- 
ism ;  and  it  was  not  until  1857  that  he  was  married 
to  one  wife,  and  was  baptized,  after  making  a  public 
confession  of  his  faith  in  Christ.  During  these  two 
years  his  religious  knowledge  had  groAvn  rapidly, 
and  he  had  given  the  Missionaries  satisfactory 
evidences  of  his  sincerity.* 

While  preparing  to  leave  Viwa  for  Nandi,  a 
town  on  Eanua  Levu,  or  "  the  Great  Land,"  an  Ame- 
rican sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain  Bout- 

*  "  Fiji  and  the  Fijians,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  357. 
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well,  anchored  at  Ovalau.  Soon  after,  a  letter  was 
received  by  Thakombau,  requiring  his  presence  on 
board,  and  stating  that  he  would  be  required  to 
answer  a  number  of  serious  charges  preferred 
against  him,  as  the  principal  ruling  chief  of  Fiji,  by 
American  citizens  whose  property  had  been  stolen 
or  destroyed  by  the  natives  of  certain  districts.  The 
letter  was  also  accompanied  by  a  hint,  amounting 
to  a  threat,  that  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Thakombau  to  give  satisfaction  and  indemnity,  the 
guns  of  the  cruizer  were  "  long  enough,  and  her 
balls  round  enough,  to  reach  Bau."  Such  was  the 
peremptory  nature  of  the  demand,  that  Thakom- 
bau desired  to  have  the  presence  and  the  counsel  of 
a  Missionary  in  his  interviews  with  Captain  Bout- 
well.  It  was,  therefore,  arranged  that  Mr.  Water- 
house,  of  Bau,  and  Mr.  Binner,  of  Ovalau,  should 
tarry  behind  for  that  purpose,  while  we  sailed  to 
Nandi  in  the  "Wesley,"  to  hold  the  annual  dis- 
trict meeting. 

Leaving  Mrs.  West  and  three  of  our  children  at 
Viwa,  and  our  two  eldest  with  our  kind  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binner,  at  Ovalau,  I  went  with  the 
Missionaries,  being  resolved  to  see  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  Fijian  Islands  and  their  people. 

After  leaving  Viwa,  we  first  called  at  Ovalau. 
The  view  of  the  island  from  the  anchorage  is  ex- 
ceedingly picturesque.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
ranges  of  hills  and  conical  mountains  rise  one 
above  the  other,  clad  with  verdure  to  their  very 
summits ;  while  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  is  covered 
with  luxurious  vegetation,  and  fringed  in  every 
direction  with  the  feathery  tops  of  the  cocoa-nut 
trees.  To  our  left  lay  the  American  sloop  of  war, 
with  its  tapering  spars,  and  white  sails,  thrown  out, 
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in  fine  relief,  against  a  hill  near  the  shore,  covered 
with  a  dense  mass  of  trees.  On  the  right  lay  the 
house  of  Mr.  Binner,  within  only  a  few  yards  of 
the  sea.  Beyond  that  stood  a  small  school  house, 
erected  on  an  artificial  mound  close  to  the  sea; 
and,  further  on  still,  stood  the  fortified  town  of 
Levuka,  the  residence  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
whites  in  Fiji.  We  only  remained  one  night  at 
this  place,  so  that  I  had  no  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing much.  While  the  Mission  stores  were  being 
landed,  we  paid  a  visit  to  Captain  Boutwell,  who 
received  us  courteously.  We  found,  however,  that 
he  had  been  investigating  the  charges  against  the 
Eijians  in  reference  to  American  citizens,  in  a 
rather  rough  manner.  He  had  already  put  two 
chiefs  in  irons,  and  was  quite  disposed  to  adopt 
extreme  measures  with  Thakombau  himself.  But 
knowing  that  his  interests  and  cause  might  be 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Waterhouse  and 
Binner,  we  pursued  our  course  to  Xandi. 

While  heading  in  for  the  great  barrier  reef  off 
Fanua  Levu,  wTe  discovered  a  serious  error  in  Com- 
modore Wilkes's  chart.  The  names  of  two  bays 
on  the  coast  are  interchanged,  so  as  to  involve  an 
error  of  thirty  miles,  in  making  for  either  of  them. 
Captain  Birkenshaw  was  thrown  into  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  his  proper  course.  He  hardly 
knew  whether  to  trust  the  pilot  or  follow  the 
chart.  We  urged  him  by  all  means  to  the  former 
course,  and  it  was  w^ell  he  did  so.  Safely  entering 
the  passage  leading  through  the  barrier  reef  to 
Nandi  Bay,  we  soon  anchored  at  its  mouth.  The 
town  of  Nandi  and  the  Mission  House  are  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
there  is  good  anchorage  within  the  bay  itself,  close 
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to  the  town ;  but  the  prevailing  wind  blows 
right  up  the  harbour,  and  sends  in  a  heavy  3 well, 
in  consequence  of  which  egress  is  very  difficult. 

We  found  the  station  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Samuel  Waterhouse  and  J.  S.  Pordham, 
with  both  of  whom,  and  their  wives,  we  had  before 
formed  an  acquaintance  in  Tonga.  They  received 
us  most  cordially,  and  had  made  every  preparation 
for  the  comfort  of  the  assembled  brethren.  The 
company  consisted  of  Mr.  Calvert,  chairman  of  the 
district,  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  Viwa, 
Mr.  Polglase,  from  Lakemba,  Mr.  Moore,  from 
Hewa,  and  myself,  in  addition  to  the  two  Mission- 
aries resident  in  Xandi.  The  Rev.  John  Malvern, 
whose  residence  was  at  Bua,  had  not  yet  been  made 
aware  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  John  Wesley;"  and 
such  was  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  country 
lying  between  Nandi  and  Bua,  that  an  overland 
journey  would  have  been  unsafe.  Mr.  -Calvert  and 
myself  applied,  therefore,  to  Captain  Birkenshaw 
for  the  use  of  the  ship's  longboat,  and  a  crew,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  doAvn  the  coast  with  Mr. 
Malvern's  goods  and  supplies,  and  bringing  himself 
back.  This  plan  would  also  save  the  Mission  vessel 
from  the  extra  risk  of  running  there  among  patches 
of  dangerous  reefs  and  sunken  rocks. 

We  started  with  a  stiff  breeze,  a  rough  sea,  and  a 
strange  crew.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  Fijians, 
a  Tonga  man,  a  Malayan,  a  Hindoo,  one  English- 
man, myself,  and  Mr.  Calvert. 

Sandal-wood  Bay  was  reached  in  about  four 
hours,  and,  having  entered  the  mangrove  swamps 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Bua  river,  we  took  in  sail,  and 
poled  through  the  winding  passages  among  the 
bushes.   With  some  little  difficulty  we  discovered  the 
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mouth  of  the  narrow  river,  after  entering  which  we 
pulled  with  the  oars  up  to  the  Bua  Station  at  Tiliva, 
where  our  sudden  arrival  pleasingly  surprised  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Malvern,  and  their  family,  and  where  we 
renewed  the  friendship  we  had  first  formed  with  them 
at  Tonga  in  1847.  This  is  certainly  the  most  lonely 
station  in  Eiji ;  and,  placed  as  it  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
district  of  no  ordinary  darkness  and  wickedness, 
even  for  Fiji  itself,  we  were  not  surprised  to  find 
brother  Malvern's  nerves  much  shaken,  or  to  hear 
that  he  had  been  in  very  poor  health  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  place  and  the  people  were 
enough  to  unman  the  strongest :  aud  we  could  not 
but  look  with  admiration  upon  the  good  heart,  and 
cheerfulness,  with  which  Mrs.  Malvern  bore  herself. 

We  had  not  been  many  minutes  in  the  house 
when  sad  evidences  of  the  real  and  recent  horrors 
of  Fijian  barbarity  were  brought  under  our  notice. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Malvern,  "  I  will  show  you 
some  of  the  bones  of  no  less  than  seven  persons  who 
were  murdered,  cooked,  and  eaten  two  weeks  ago, 
at  the  dedication  of  a  new  heathen  temple  in  the 
town  across  the  river." 

There  indeed  were  the  ghastly  remains  of  skulls 
and  limbs,  which  the  Missionary  had  been  collecting 
together  to  bury  ;  and  the  top  of  the  new  heathen 
temple,  where  the  horrid  deed  had  been  done,  could 
be  seen  from  the  Christian  town.  The  feast,  in  fact, 
had  been  held  by  way  of  defiance  to  the  Christians 
of  Tiliva,  and  the  victims  had  been  indiscriminately 
pounced  upon  and  clubbed,  as  we  understood,  in  a 
town  with  which  the  parties  had  no  cause  of  quarrel 
whatever. 

We  greatly  admired,  as  all  previous  visitors  had 
done,  the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  chapel  and 
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Mission-house  at  this  station.  They  were  the 
neatest  and  best  we  had  seen,  excepting,  perhaps^ 
the  new  wooden  house  occupied  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Waterhouse,  at  Nandi.  In  the  construction  of 
houses,  we  Tonguese  Missionaries  have  certainly 
been  outstripped  by  our  Fijian  brethren.  Their 
prudent  attention  to  comfort  and  health  in  this 
respect  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

After  much  persuasion,  we  prevailed  upon  Mr. 
Malvern  to  take  a  place  with  us  in  the  boat  on  our 
return  to  Nandi.  The  wind  was  still  blowing  fresh ; 
but  we  left  Tiliva  about  noon,  much  regretting  that 
Mrs.  Malvern  and  children  could  not  accompany 
us.  It  seemed  very  hard  to  leave  them  all  alone 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  of  heathenism  ;  but  Ave 
knew  that  they  were  not  without  the  presence  and 
protection  of  the  gracious  Saviour. 

At  sunset  we  had  not  made  more  than  half  the 
distance  back  to  NalidL  The  wind  was  against  us, 
and  we  had  been  making  long  tacks  all  the  after- 
noon. We  then  consulted  with  Mr.  Malvern  as  to 
whether  we  should  stand  inshore,  and  land  for  the 
night.  We  found,  however,  that,  owing  to  the 
unsettled  state  of  the  natives  in  that  particular 
locality,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  do  so.  Selecting, 
therefore,  a  suitable  shoal-reef,  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  we  dropped  anchor,  spread  the  boat 
sail  between  the  masts  as  a  covering  from  the  dew, 
performed  our  devotions,  and,  leaving  the  men  to 
take  alternate  watch  with  each  other,  we  lay  down 
on  the  thwarts  to  sleep.  Accustomed,  however,  as 
we  all  were  to  "  roughing  it,"  we  did  not  pass  a 
very  agreeable  night.  What  with  the  narrowness 
and  hardness  of  our  sleeping  place,  and  the  con- 
stant jerking  and  rocking  of  the  boat,  we  obtained 
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but  little  rest,  and  were  glad  when  daylight  enabled 
us  to  set  sail  again.  We  arrived  at  Nandi  about 
noon. 

The  business  of  the  Missionary  District  Meeting 
occupied  several  days.  A  review  of  the  year's  pro- 
ceedings afforded  great  reason  for  thankfulness. 
The  brethren  seemed  all  in  good  heart  with  regard 
to  the  future.  They  were,  however,  about  to  lose 
the  valuable  services  of  their  beloved  chairman, 
Mr.  Calvert,  who  now  had  permission  to  return  to 
England,  after  seventeen  years  of  varied  and  trying 
work.  This  fact  somewhat  saddened  the  minds  of 
the  younger  Missionaries.  The  services  of  such  a 
man  could  ill  be  spared ;  but  they  could  not  but 
bow  in  submission  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  arrangements  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
"  John  Wesley  "  were,  that  she  should  return  with 
Mr.  Calvert  to  Viwa,  and,  after  landing  him  there, 
should  sail  with  the  brethren  for  Lakemba,  from 
whence  she  was  to  return  to  Viwa,  and  embark 
Mr.  Calvert's  family  and  my  own.  We  were  also 
appointed  to  visit  the  island  of  Rotumah  before 
finally  bearing  away  for  Sydney. 

In  returning  from  Nandi  to  Viwa,  the  wind 
became  adverse,  and,  after  tacking  about  several 
times,  between  Goro  and  Nairai,  I  suggested  that 
much  time  might  be  saved  if  the  captain  would 
give  us  one  of  the  ships'  boats,  in  which  we  could 
make  for  Viwa,  whilst  the  "Wesley"  ran  with  a 
fair  wind  to  Lakemba.  After  some  little  hesitation, 
Captain  Birkenshaw  consented  to  Mr.  Calvert's 
request.  Standing  on,  then,  as  near  as  we  could  to 
Nairai,  the  brig  was  hove  to,  the  boat  lowered,  and 
Mr.  Calvert,  myself,  and  a  single  Fijian  took  our 
places,  put  up  sail,  and  made  toward  Nairai,  while 
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the  brig  squared  her  sails,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
sight  in  the  direction  of  Lakemba. 

We  reached  the  principal  town  of  Nairai  some 
time  after  dark,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the 
chief,  who  provided  us  with  food,  and  in  whose 
house  we  slept.  Hearing  that  H. M.S.  "  Herald" 
was  anchored  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  we 
started  in  the  boat  at  break  of  day,  and  were  wel- 
comed on  board  by  Captain  Denham,  in  time  to  be 
supplied  with  what  we  very  much  needed, — a  good 
breakfast.  He  also  gave  us  some  very  cheering 
intelligence  about  the  progress  of  religion  in  the 
adjacent  island  of  Gau,  where  he  had  recently  been 
surveying  during  several  weeks.  The  native  teacher 
had  informed  him  that,  within  a  period  of  two 
months,  not  less  than  three  hundred  of  the  Gau 
people  had  publicly  renounced  heathenism,  and  the 
work  was  still  progressing  rapidly. 

After  a  most  interesting  conversation  with  the 
captain  concerning  the  contemplated  removal  of 
the  Pitcairn  Islanders  to  Norfolk  Island,  (which 
subsequently  took  place,  under  his  supervision,  in 
June,  1856,)  we  prepared  to  leave  for  Viwa.  A 
large  canoe  was  alongside  the  "  Herald,"  ready  to 
sail  for  that  place;  and  as  Mr.  Calvert  thought 
we  should  be  likely  to  run  the  distance  of  forty- 
five  miles  more  quickly  and  safely  in  it  than  in 
the  small  boat,  we  determined  to  proceed  by  that, 
while  our  Fijian  companion,  being  anxious  to  reach 
Yiwa  as  soon  as  ourselves,  started  about  two  hours 
before  us  alone  in  the  boat.  Our  canoe  overtook 
and  passed  the  boat,  and,  landing  first  at  Nanga- 
sautambu,  we  waited  there  until  it  also  arrived. 
By  this  plan,  we  saved  about  a  week's  time  to  the 
ship,  and  before  she  returned  from  Lakemba  Mr. 
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Calvert  had  nearly  finished  packing  and  all  other 
necessary  preparations  for  the  voyage  to  Australia. 

On  arriving  in  Viwa,  we  received  intimation  of 
the  doings  of  the  American  commander  in  refer- 
ence to  Thakombau.  The  latter  was  held  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  of  45,000  dollars  ;  and,  under 
a  threat  of  the  vard-arm,  and  the  destruction  of 
Bau,  he  was  compelled  to  sign  a  document,  pro- 
mising the  full  discharge  of  this  obligation,  within 
a  given  period;  failing  which,  the  American 
Government  were  to  deal  with  the  chief  personally 
as  they  might  see  fit ;  and  should  be  also  at  liberty 
to  take  possession  of  territory  equal  in  value  to 
the  amount  claimed.  This  document  was  signed, 
by  Thakombau,  under  a  protest  of  its  injustice,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  the  properties  of  American 
citizens  had  been  destroyed  in  districts  over  which 
he,  at  the  time,  had  no  control. 

The  signing  of  this  document,  and  the  subse- 
quent difficulties  impending  therefrom,  with  the 
American  Government,  led  the  Fijian  chief,  under 
the  advice  of  certain  interested  parties,  to  offer  the 
cession  of  the  Fijian  Islands  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, on  consideration  of  the  45,000  dollars  being 
paid  to  the  Americans.  This  offer  was  formally 
made  in  October,  1858,  and  in  1860  a  special  com- 
mission was  sent  by  the  English  Government  to 
investigate  the  subject.  The  result  was  the  obtain- 
ing of  such  information  as  satisfied  the  English 
Government  that  the  proffered  cession  of  the 
islands  could  not  be  accepted.  Unless,  indeed,  the 
British  Government  had  been  prepared  to  do  an 
act  of  gross  injustice  and  moral  wrong  to  Eiji,  no 
other  conclusion  could  have  been  expected  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  political  condition  of  Eiji. 
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The  writer  of  these  pages  is  as  fully  alive  to  the 
value  of  British  protection  and  British  colonization 
and  rule,  as  any  one  can  be  :  and  could  these  have 
been  extended  to  Fiji  at  large,  without  infringe- 
ment of  existing  rights,  no  one  would  have  more 
gladly  hailed  such  a  measure.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  done  justly  : — 

1.  Because  Thakombau,  in  the  deed  of  cession, 
claimed  a  jurisdiction  over  many  parts  of  Fiji 
where  his  ruling  power  is  disputed  and  denied ;  to 
which,  in  fact,  it  had  never  extended,  either  practi- 
cally or  in  name. 

2.  Because  Thakombau  had  no  right  whatever 
to  cede  away  lands  already  acquired  by,  or  formally 
ceded  to,  Tonguese  chiefs  and  people,  by  inter- 
marriages with  Eijians,  as  well  as  by  conquest,,  and 
undisturbed  occupation  for  several  generations. 
]STor  is  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Chief  Maafu 
formally  renounced  all  such  claims  on  behalf  of  the 
Tonga  people.  We  are  not  told  under  what 
pressure  Maafu  signed  the  document  of  renuncia- 
tion, nor  would  the  most  important  portion  of  it 
have  been  at  all  binding  unless  ratified  by  King 
George  himself.* 

3.  Because,  as  the  British  commissioner  states  in 
one  of  the  Blue-books  laid  before  Parliament,  the 
king  "  could  not  convey  to  Her  Majesty  two  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  land,  because  he  does  not 
possess  th em."  These  two  hundred  thousand  acres 
were  to  be  an  equivalent  for  the  sum  of  about  nine 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  by  England  on  Tha- 
kombau' s  behalf  to  the  American  Government ! 
Thakombau  might  readily  let  the  rich  land  of  Fiji 
go  cheap,  when  it  was  not  his  own  to  dispose  of ; 

*  Dr.  Seemann's  "  Mission  to  Viti,"  p.  250. 
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and  well  might  one  of  the  Sydney  merchants  offer 
a  cheqne  for  the  amount  at  once  on  these  terms  as 
a  private  speculation.  In  our  opinion,  the  Bri- 
tish Government  did  well  to  decline  meddling  with 
a  transaction  which  bore,  on  the  very  face  of  it, 
the  evidences  of  either  jobbery  or  desperation. 

A  scheme,  so  originated  and  carried  out,  could 
never  have  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Fijians,  nor 
would  it  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  Missionary 
cause  in  those  lands.  If  adopted,  it  would  have 
led  to  territorial  disputes,  and  intestine  disturb- 
ances, far  more  serious  than  even  those  which  have 
distracted  our  New  Zealand  colonies,  where  the 
dignity  of  British  rule  has  been  more  than  once 
tarnished,  and  where  Missionary  operations  and 
influence  have  been  greatly  marred,  and,  in  some 
instances,  destroyed. 

With  these  convictions,  we  cannot  sympathize 
with  those  who  exclaim,  "What  a  pity  that  the 
Fijian  Islands  have  not  been  accepted  !  "  All  who 
know  Fiji,  know  that  it  has  no  supreme  monarchical 
government.  If,  therefore,  it  be  taken  possession  of 
by  any  foreign  power,  it  can  only  be  done  on  other 
grounds,  and  in  another  way,  than  by  its  cession 
on  the  assumed  authority  of  any  one  individual. 
If  Fiji  had  been  accepted  by  England,  on  Thakom- 
bau's  terms,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest 
gainer ;  because  he  would  have  been  exalted  to,  and 
maintained  in,  a  position  of  power,  at  the  expense 
of  the  British  nation,  to  which  he  is  never  likely 
to  attain  by  the  force  of  his  own  merits  or  prowess, 
or  by  the  will  of  the  Fijians  themselves.  And, 
further,  all  these  things  being  fairly  considered,  I 
think  it  will  appear  very  probable  that  far  more 
than  two  gun-boats  stationed  in  Fiji,  (that  being 
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the  force  which  the  British  consul  thought  would 
be  sufficient,)  would  have  been  necessary  to  give 
practical  effect  to  the  deed  of  cession,  had  it  been 
accepted. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  American 
government  will  ultimately  enforce  its  claims 
against  the  Fijians.  Should  Thakombau  attain,  in 
reality,  the  position  and  authority  of  "  King  of 
Fiji,"  (which  titular  honour  was  thrust  upon  him, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  foreign  residents,)  then  he 
can  have  no  difficulty  in  settling  the  paltry  claim 
they  have  against  him.  If  this  be  not  done,  it  is 
probable  that  further  complications  may  arise ;  but 
the  Americans  are  not  likely  to  proceed  to  extreme 
measures,  in  the  face  of  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Fijian  chief  to  the  British  Government. 

The  political  and  social  condition  of  Fiji  is  to  be 
deplored ;  and  no  better  thing  could  happen  than 
that  its  numerous  tribes  should  be  ruled  by  one 
central  governing  power.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  Thakombau,  or  any  other  native  chief,  will 
ever  be  able  to  assume  and  maintain  that  position. 
And  if  even  the  natives  themselves  could  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  and  submit  to  such  an 
authority,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  increas- 
ing white  population  would  be  satisfied. 

The  great  hope  of  the  people  lies  in  the  progress 
of  Christian  truth.  The  general  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Fiji  will  do  far  more  than  diplomacy  or 
political  intervention  to  abolish  the  terrorism  and 
cannibalism  at  present  existing,  and  will,  more  than 
anything  else,  prepare  the  way  for  a  firm  and  Chris- 
tian native  government,  should  that  be  the  order 
of  Divine  Providence ;  or,  failing  that,  for  the  ulti- 
mate and  peaceful  domination  of  a  foreign  power. 
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Missionary  progress  so  far  has  been  marvellous. 
About  fifteen  thousand  of  the  people  are  at  present 
accredited  members  of  the  Christian  church,  and 
this  number  is  steadily  increasing  every  year.  But 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Nearly  two  hundred 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are  still  heathens  ;  and 
in  many  places  war  and  cannibal  atrocities  pre- 
vail to  an  alarming  extent.  It  may,  therefore, 
be  fairly  expected  that  Fiji  will  not  emerge  into 
the  full  light  and  happiness  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, until  its  people  shall  have  passed  through 
further  struggles  between  opposing  principles,  nor 
until  its  religious  professors  have  endured  the 
brunt  of  actual  conflicts  with  many  bitter  and 
infuriated  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  "  John  Wesley,"  having  returned  to  Yiwa, 
after  accomplishing  all  her  usual  work,  in  the  con- 
veyance of  teachers  and  Missionaries  to  and  from 
different  islands,  we  embarked  for  Sydney,  in  com- 
pany with  our  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvert, 
and  family ;  but,  according  to  arrangement  of  the 
District  Meeting,  steered  a  course  first  of  all  to 
Hotumah. 

This  island  stands  in  12°  30'  S.  latitude,  and 
177°  10'  E.  longitude.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  Yiwa. 
It  is  encircled  by  a  fringing  shore  reef,  through 
which  there  are  numerous  narrow  openings,  avail- 
able for  boats.  The  island  is  about  fifteen  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  breadth  from  two  to  seven 
miles.  The  surface  is  variegated  and  rugged.  Its 
fantastic  rocks  and  hills  are  intersected  by  fruit- 
ful valleys  and  romantic  glens,  filled  with  palm 
trees,  and  other  gorgeous  floral  denizens  of  tropical 
climes.      The   island  presents  everywhere  the  evi- 
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clences  of  volcanic  formation,  and  of  great  volcanic 
activity  in  former  ages.  There  are  several  well- 
defined  craters ;  from  whence  the  island  has  been 
strewn  with  volcanic  boulders,  scoria,  and  ashes ; 
and  the  soil  resembles  very  much  that  of  Mua 
Foou.  The  presence,  however,  of  large  old  trees, 
nourishing  at  the  mouth  of  the  principal  crater, 
shows  conclusively  that  no  eruption  can  have 
occurred  for  a  very  long  period  of  time. 

Here,  again,  on  this  isolated  spot,  we  meet  with 
the  results  of  Tonguese  evangelistic  labours. 
Teachers  from  Tonga,  eight  hundred  miles  distant, 
were  the  first  to  learn  the  singular  language  of  this 
people,  and  to  tell  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  of  the 
"  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."  It  was  found, 
however,  that  the  genius  of  the  language  was  more 
in  harmony  with  the  linguistic  powers  of  the 
Fijian,  and,  as  the  island  was  geographically 
assigned  to  the  care  of  the  Missionaries  of  that 
group,  teachers  were  sent  latterly  from  thence. 

On  landing,  we  were  warmly  received  by  teachers 
and  people,  and  Mr.  Calvert  and  myself  proceeded 
at  once  to  arrange  for  an  equal  division  of  the 
labour  of  preaching,  and  pastoral  duties,  in  the 
several  towns  to  be  visited.  Of  course  we  could 
not  address  the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  but 
did  so  in  Fijian  and  Tonguese,  being  interpreted 
by  the  teachers.  What  with  preaching,  class- 
meetings,  schools,  baptisms,  and  marriages,  we 
were  kept  very  busy  day  and  night,  and  were 
well  satisfied  with  the  general  condition  of  the 
church. 

The  Rotumah  language  is  very  peculiar.  It 
differs  materially  from  that  of  the  Polynesians 
generally,  in  the   number    and   use    of    the    con- 
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sonants.  Its  utterance  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  sound  of  Chinese,  or  Malayan,  than  any  I  had 
previously  heard  in  the  South  Seas.  The  aspect  of 
the  people  is  not  very  pleasing;  and  covered  as 
they  are  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  a  thick  sprinkling 
of  turmeric  over  all,  their  proximity  to  one's  per- 
son is  not  to  he  desired.  Wherever  the  natives 
move  or  sit,  they  bedaub  everything  with  the  rich 
yellow  cosmetic  :  even  the  trees  against  which  they 
have  leant  by  the  roadside,  or  on  the  shore,  are 
covered  with  the  yellow  compound.  Mr.  Calvert 
and  myself  were  pretty  well  smeared  before  we 
made  our  appearance  again  on  the  deck  of  the 
"  Wesley." 

Having  agreed  to  meet  at  a  central  place  on  the 
coast  after  our  work  was  done,  we  ordered  the  boat 
to  be  taken  round  there,  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  landed  on  the  previous  day.  While  doing  this 
the  men  in  charge,  by  some  mismanagement,  were 
upset  in  the  breakers.  No  harm  happened  to  the  men; 
but  the  boat  was  rent  open  on  one  side  from  stem  to 
stern,  in  consequence  of  striking  the  rocks.  The  ship 
was  now  waiting  for  us  about  four  miles  off  the  land  ; 
and  we  had  no  help  for  it,  but  to  risk  ourselves  in 
the  broken  boat.  Procuring  some  ropes,  we  passed 
them  round  the  body  of  the  boat,  and  tightened 
them,  so  as  to  bring  the  rent  planking  as  closely 
together  as  possible.  This  done,  we  embarked,  and 
while  the  men  pulled  at  the  oars  with  all  their 
might,  we  bailed.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts, 
the  leak  gained  upon  us,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
got  alongside  the  brig,  the  boat  was  well  nigh 
swamped.  Thankful  for  our  preservation,  in  this 
our  last  Missionary  excursion  for  the  benefit  of 
these  Polynesians,  we  now  sped  away,  with   a  fair 
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wind,  for  New  South  Wales.  There  had  heen 
heavy  thunder  in  the  course  of  the  morning  when 
we  left  Botumah;  and  we  saw  no  less  than  four 
waterspouts,  flitting  like  ocean-spectres,  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  shore. 

In  due  time  we  arrived  in  Sydney,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  years.  We  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived by  our  old  friends,  and  by  none  more  so 
than  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  and  Mrs.  Boyce,  and 
their  amiable  family,  with  whom  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  voyaging  from  England  in  1845.  During 
our  stay,  prior  to  departing  for  England,  we  were 
most  generously  entertained  at  the  house  of  one  of 
the  warm  supporters  of  Missions,  James  Caldwell, 
Esq.,  now  an  honourable  member  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  New  South  Wales,  of  whose 
kindness,  and  that  of  his  most  excellent  lady, 
since  deceased,  we  shall  ever  cherish  the  most 
grateful  recollection. 
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It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  supplement  the 
foregoing  account  of  our  own  observations  and 
personal  remembrances  of  the  Tonguese  people, 
and  of  the  Christian  Mission  established  among 
them,  by  bringing  down  the  history  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Trench  Treaty  of  1855,  speedily  produced 
those  results  that  had  been  anticipated  from  the  en- 
forced terms  in  which  the  Romish  faith  had  received 
free  toleration  throughout  the  Tonguese  dominions. 
Scarcely  had  the  ships  of  war  departed  from  Tonga, 
when  the  priests  waited  upon  the  king,  requesting  a 
grant  of  land  for  the  erection  of  Popish  premises  in 
Nukualofa.  This  request  he  very  adroitly  evaded, 
and  it  would  have  been  a  happy  circumstance  if  all 
his  subordinate  chiefs  had  been  equally  prudent. 
Soon,  however,  various  places  in  Tonga,  including 
Hihifo,  throughout  which  district  there  was  not 
a  single  Papist,  were  visited,  and  became  the  per- 
manent residences  of  Eomish  priests.  Prom  thence 
they  demanded  a  landing  upon  Haabai,  and 
although  there  were  no  Romanists  in  any  of  those 
islands,  the  Haabaians  were  compelled,  under  the 
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guns  of  French  men-of-war,  to  receive  M.  Calignon, 
the  very  priest  who  had  been  so  much  implicated 
in  the  Tonguese  war  of  1852.  Vavan  also  became 
the  abode  of  these  troublers  of  Israel.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  emissaries 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  will  still  prove,  and  will 
continue  to  prove  hereafter,  as  fruitless  as  they 
were  at  the  commencement.  The  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  their  presence  is  not  so  much  of 
a  spiritual  as  of  a  political  nature,  inasmuch  as  the 
dogmas  and  religious  practices  of  Popery  are 
utterly  distasteful  to  the  native  mind  at  large. 
Having  also  obtained  the  complete  word  of  God  in 
their  own  tongue,  the  Tonguese  may  happily  find 
that  to  be  their  true  safeguard.  Popery  cannot  at- 
tain supremacy  amidst  the  pure  atmosphere  and  clear 
light  of  an  open  Bible,  and  this  they  have  obtained 
through  the  liberality  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.*  I  believe  the  noble  language  of 
King  George,  in  reference  to  the  unjust  interference 
of  the  French  in  Haabai,  finds  an  echo  in  thousands 
of  Tonguese  hearts,  glowing  with  the  faith  and  love 
of  the  martyrs  themselves, — "  We  are  a  people  with- 
out power,  and  we  lie  as  it  were  in  the  dust.  But 
even  if  powerful  countries  come  and  take  hold  of 
us,  and  dash  us  down  ;  and  should  an  angry  people 
who  wish  our  overthrow,  strike,  and  strike  again, 
until  we  are  broken  ;  still,  for  all  that,  let  us  hold 
fast  our  religion,  and  let  us  continue  to  embrace 
Jesus  Christ,  so  that  our  souls  may  live  for  ever." 
In  the  development  of  the  internal  resources  and 

*  The  writer  had  the  honour  of  completing,  and  carrying 
through  the  press,  a  copy  of  the  entire  Bible  in  Tonguese,  of 
which  an  edition  of  10,000  copies  was  supplied,  free  of  cost,  by 
that  noble  institution  in  1862. 
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products  of  the  country,  and  in  foreign  commerce 
the  Tonguese  have  made  rapid  progress  since  1856. 
A  number  of  foreigners  now  reside  on  different 
islands  for  the  purposes  of  trade ;  so  that  the  people 
find  ready  purchasers  for  their  products,  instead  of 
being  dependent,  as  in  former  times,  upon  the  casual 
and  uncertain  visits  of  trading  ships.  The  king 
and  chiefs  are  also  directing  their  attention  to  the 
introduction  of  European  vessels,  instead  of  their 
own  canoes.  The  king  owns  several  schooners, 
mounted  with  small  cannon,  and  carrying  a  national 
flag.  I  have  not  the  necessary  data  to  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  islands,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  and  export  of 
cocoa-nut  oil ;  but  it  must  be  something  handsome 
for  a  people  who  had  hitherto  been  so  poor,  when 
we  find  that  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
people  to  the  support  of  their  own  Missionary 
establishment  amount  annually  to  nearly  £2,500. 
This  sum,  also,  is  in  addition  to  a  great  deal  more 
contributed  for  various  local  purposes^  such  as 
the  building  of  Mission-houses,  chapels,  and 
schools ;  the  salaries  of  native  school  teachers ; 
and  many  other  items  of  expenditure,  for  which 
no  portion  of  the  above  annual  amount  is  appro- 
priated. The  fact,  likewise,  that  since  1862  regular 
sources  of  revenue  have  been  instituted  by  the 
government,  from  which  all  the  functionaries  of 
the  kingdom  are  salaried  by  the  king,  indicates  a 
rising  prosperity  of  a  material  kind,  highly  credit- 
able to  the  people  and  to  the  policy  of  the  ruler 
of  the  islands.  We  cannot,  indeed,  more  fitly 
conclude  these  pages  than  by  showing  how  this 
wise  and  enlightened  Polynesian  sovereign  inaugu- 
rated another  remarkable  era  in  the  history  and 
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condition  of  his  people, — an  era  indicative  at  once 
of  an  advanced  civilization  and  of  the  supreme 
power  and  efficacy  of  Christian  truth. 

After  his  return  from  Fiji,  King  George  addressed 
himself  to  the  administration  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  his  own  land,  with  all  his  accustomed  tact  and 
energy.  He  neglected  no  lawful  and  prudent 
measures  that  would  tend  to  the  consolidation  of 
his  government ;  but  it  was  his  greatest  ambition 
to  advance  the  best  and  noblest  interests  of  the 
people.  His  constant  aim  was  to  enlighten  and 
influence  the  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  his 
chiefs,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  join  heartily  with 
himself  in  the  introduction  of  a  more  perfect  and 
comprehensive  code  of  laws,  and  to  grant  a  more 
liberal  constitution  for  the  government  of  the 
nation.  The  king  himself  had  long  been  con- 
vinced that  progress,  in  these  respects,  was  becom- 
ing a  paramount  necessity,  and  would  be  the 
wisest  policy  that  he  and  his  counsellors  could 
pursue.  But  for  years  he  was,  undoubtedly,  hin- 
dered by  the  indifference  of  some,  and  the  active 
opposition  of  others,  of  the  less  liberal  chiefs  and 
advisers.  They  were  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
ancient  and  despotic  power  which  they  wielded 
over  the  people.  Slowly,  but  surely,  carrying  with 
him  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  these  men, 
the  time  at  length  came,  in  1862,  when  the  king 
found  himself  in  a  favourable  position  to  jDroclaim 
his  long  cherished  measure  of  reform  and  true 
Christian  philanthropy. 

For  a  copy  of  the  entire  code  of  laws  adopted 
by  the  king  and  chiefs  in  that  year,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  numerous  chiefs  who  composed  the 
deliberative    assembly  or  parliament,  where  they 
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were  formally  discussed  and  passed  into  law,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  for  1863,  pp.  204-215. 
A  liberal  constitution  was  then  granted,  and, 
instead  of  the  unsatisfactory  relations  that  had 
hitherto  existed  between  the  ruling  chiefs  and  the 
people,  the  former  feudal  system  was  abolished,  and 
the  lower  orders  were  hereafter  to  be  entirely  freed 
from  a  state  of  serfdom.  The  following  are  the 
enactments  respecting  this  subject  contained  in 
Article  XXXIV.  of  the  new  Code. 

"  XXXIV. — The  Law  concerning  Tribute. 

(i  1.  All  laws  formerly  printed  in  the  code  of  laws 
of  Tonga  relating  to  serfdom  are  repealed,  and  the 
following  is  the  law  of  Tonga  instituted  by  the  king 
and  chiefs  of  Tonga,  in  the  Parliament  House  at 
Nukualofa,  in  Tongatabu,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-two  (1862). 

"2.  All  chiefs  and  people  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  set  at  liberty  from  serfdom,  and  all  vassal- 
age, from  the  institution  of  this  law ;  and  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  chief  or  person  to  seize,  or 
take  by  force,  or  beg  authoritatively,  in  Tonga 
fashion,  anything  from  any  one. 

"3.  Every  one  has  the  entire  control  over  every 
thing  that  is  his. 

"  4.  All  chiefs  and  people  shall  pay  tribute  (or 
taxes)  to  the  government ;  and  the  king  shall  pay 
the  salaries  of  all  governors,  rulers,  judges,  officers 
(police),  and  other  persons  in  government  employ. 
The  tribute  for  the  first  year  shall  be  three  dollars 
each  person.  This  tax  is  right ;  and  after  the  pro- 
clamation of  this  law,  no    people  will    provision 
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canoes,  or  support  voyagers  gratis;  because,  if  a 
canoe  go  on  the  business  of  the  king  or  governor, 
it  will  be  provisioned  at  the  government  expense, 
and  all  national  works  will  be  paid  for  by  the  state. 
And  if  other  voyages  be  undertaken,  the  voyagers 
must  look  to  their  own  friends  to  provide  for  them ; 
but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  rulers  to  order 
any  one  in  the  land  to  which  they  go  to  wait 
upon  them  as  vassals,  or  to  appoint  any  work  to 
be  done  by  any  one  for  himself  or  the  state,  except 
clearing  his  own  frontage  on  the  public  roads. 

"  5.  The  rent  to  be  paid  by  the  people  to  their 
lawful  chiefs  (or  landlords)  shall  be  two  shillings 
a  year  each  person, 

"  6.  And  the  chiefs  shall  allot  portions  of  land 
to  the  people  as  they  may  need,  which  shall  be  their 
farm  ;  and  as  long  as  the  people  pay  their  tribute 
and  their  rent  to  the  chief,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  chief  to  dispossess  them,  or  any  other  person. 

"7.  And  the  king  affectionately  recommends 
that  the  size  of  the  farms  be  increased  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family. 

"8.  And  these  are  the  persons  who  shall  pay 
tribute, — all  males  of  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards." 

In  commemoration  of  this  grand  advance  of 
Christian  principle  and  social  order,  it  was  also 
enacted  that,  "  as  it  was  on  the  fourth  of  June,  in 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 
that  civil  liberty  came  to  Tonga,  when  that  day 
shall  arrive  in  each  year,  all  and  every  land  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tonga  shall  keep  it  as  a  festival,  in 
memory  of  the  liberty  of  Tonga ;  and  it  shall  be  so 
for  ever  and  ever." 
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The  inauguration  of  the  new  constitution  took 
place  at  Nukualofa.  Great  preparations  had  been 
making  for  many  months  previously.  Forty-nine 
large  canoes  conveyed  the  chiefs  and  representa- 
tives from  Haabai,  Vavau,  Niua  Eoou,  Niua  Tobu- 
tabu,  Samoa,  and  Eiji,  to  the  metropolis  of  Tonga. 
There  the  three  or  four  thousand  visitors  so  assem- 
bled, were  treated  daily  with  a  princely  liberality 
during  nearly  two  months.  The  king  gave  a 
state  breakfast  and  dinner  every  day  to  a  select 
number  of  the  chiefs,  whom  he  invited  in  due  rota- 
tion. These  repasts  were  laid  out  in  the  best 
European  style.  There  were  all  the  appurtenances 
of  a  lordly  table, — cutlery,  silver  forks  and  spoons, 
epergnes,  cruets,  liqueur- stands,  champagne  and 
claret  glasses,  &c.  It  was  indeed  something  new, 
and  not  a  little  amusing,  to  see  the  chiefs  at  the 
king's  table,  seated  on  splendid  chairs,  dressed  in 
suits  of  European  black  cloth,  and  with  white  neck- 
ties, who,  an  hour  before,  or  after,  might  have  been 
seen  parading  the  beach,  in  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  native  dresses  and  bare  limbs. 

Eor  the  general  mass  of  the  visitors,  profuse 
provision  was  made  by  the  various  districts  of 
Tongatabu,  the  distribution  of  the  same  commencing 
each  day  about  six  o'clock  a.m.,  amidst  much  cere- 
mony, at  the  Strangers'  House,  in  the  centre 
of  Nukualofa.  These  supplies  consisted  generally 
of  immense  pigs,  roasted  whole ;  turkeys,  geese, 
ducks,  fowls,  and  fish  of  all  kinds.  These 
were  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  bread-fruit,  puddings,  bananas,  and 
fruits  of  various  descriptions.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  provisions  consumed,  during  this 
feast  "  of  weeks,"  it  was  computed,  by  an  eye-wit- 
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ness  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  yams,  and 
nine  thousand  pigs,  were  consumed,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  other  provisions  was  in  proportion. 
Several  hundred  turtles  were  distributed  in  the 
course  of  one  day. 

The  most  interesting  spectacle  was,  perhaps,  when 
Queen  Charlotte  herself  presided  over  a  distribution 
of  presents  to  the  numerous  visitors  from  distant 
islands.  All  the  females  on  the  island  walked  past 
the  queen,  in  procession,  two  abreast,  making  obei- 
sance, and  depositing  the  presents  brought.  These 
consisted  of  native  dresses,  curiously  wrought ; 
mats,  some  of  extensive  size  for  large  buildings,  and 
smaller  ones  of  exquisite  fineness  for  wearing 
round  the  body  ;  bales,  or  rolls,  of  native  cloth,  of 
enormous  dimensions,  from  forty  to  one  hundred 
yards  in  length,  printed  or  scrolled  in  a  most  taste- 
ful manner ;  also  fans,  combs,  baskets>  and  personal 
ornaments,  with  a  variety  of  other  articles.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  minutely,  or  to  give  a  complete 
list  of  what  was  collected.  At  the  termination  of  the 
procession,  two  enormous  masses  of  presents,  each 
the  size  of  a  tolerable  wheat- stack,  lay  on  either  side 
of  the  queen,  after  which  the  whole  was  distributed, 
by  her  directions,  to  the  strangers  present  in  Tonga 
on  the  auspicious  occasion. 

But  the  religious  element  of  this  wonderful 
scene  was  the  most  impressive  of  all.  Nearly  all 
the  old  Missionaries  of  the  island, — indeed,  all  but 
one, — were  removed  by  death,  or  to  other  lands ; 
but  the  younger  race  were  men  of  the  same  spirit ; 
and  with  great  joy  and  exultation  they  looked  upon 
the  scene  which  the  labours,  and  prayers,  and 
anxieties  of  their  predecessors  had  brought  about. 

Under  the  spreading  branches    of   the    banyan 
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trees  sat  some  four  or  five  thousand  natives  from 
Tonga,  Fiji,  and  Samoa,  on  Whit-Sunday,  1862, 
assembled  for  public  worship.  Foremost  among 
them  all,  sat  King  George  in  solemn  majesty, — 
yes,  majestic  in  appearance,  as  well  as  in  power. 
Around  him  were  seated  old  chiefs  and  warriors 
who  had  shared  with  him  the  dangers  and  for- 
tunes of  many  a  battle.  The  eyes  of  some  of  these 
were  now  dim ;  and  their  once  powerful  frames  were 
bending  down  under  the  weight  of  years  to  seek 
the  friendly  support  of  a  staff.  But,  whether  they 
were  old  or  young,  one  could  not  mistake  the  mean- 
ing of  those  gleaming  eyes,  and  shining  faces.  They 
were  radiant  with  Christian  joy,  love,  and  hope. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  deep  feel- 
ing manifested  when  the  service  was  commenced,  by 
the  entire  audience  singing  the  hymn  beginning, — 

"  Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 
Doth  his  successive  journeys  run  ; 
His  king-clam  stretch  from  shore  to  shore, 
Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hymn,  prayer  was  offered 
up  by  an  old  Hihifo  friend  of  mine,  Tevita  Ahomee. 
"  If  ever  man  prayed,'1  says  one  of  the  Mission- 
aries, "  he  prayed  ;  for,  like  Jacob,  he  prevailed. 
Thank  God,  the  Tonguese  can  pray,  though  it  may 
be,  as  one  from  Samoa  says,  'They  pray  like 
steam  !  '  Many  were  the  <  Amens  '  that  echoed 
through  the  mighty  throng,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  branch  after  branch  of  the  spreading  ban- 
yan trees  caught  up  the  glorious  sounds."  A  suit- 
able sermon,  from  one  of  the  Missionaries,  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  discourses,  or  orations,  from  native 
ministers  :  the  whole  proceedings  of  the  memorable 
occasion  being  very  fitly  completed  by  a  sermon, 
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preached  by  a  converted  cannibal  Fijian,  who  was 
himself  the  first-fruits  of  Tonguese  zeal  and  love 
for  Christ.  When  he,  in  return,  told  the  assem- 
bly, in  their  own  tongue,  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  in  his  native  islands  of  Fiji,  the 
crowning  glory  was  added  to  the  services  of  the 
day. 

A  more  hallowed  and  noble  triumph,  of  Gospel 
truth,  Tonga  had  never  witnessed,  than  when  the 
social  and  political  advancement  of  its  population 
was  thus  acknowledged,  by  king,  chiefs,  and  com- 
moners, to  be  the  sole  result  of  that  enlightenment 
and  saving  grace,  which  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  had  imparted,  and  before  which  heathenism 
and  tyranny  had  fallen  to  rise  no  more. 

We  now  close  by  commending  to  all  who  have  the 
improvement  and  salvation  of  the  human  race  at 
heart  the  study  of  these  records,  and  of  similar  tes- 
timonies, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  Mis- 
sionaries have  laboured.  We  do  so  most  earnestly, 
because  we  have  a  profound  conviction,  produced 
by  indisputable  facts,  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
and  that  only,  is  the  primary  and  all- sufficient 
"  power  of  God  unto  salvation;"  and,  further, 
that  this  Gospel,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  saved 
and  elevated  one  nation,  though  a  small  one,  can  and 
will  assuredly  civilize  and  save  the  world.     "  Foe, 

THE  MOUTH  OF  THE  LORD  HATH  SPOKEN  IT." 
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The  only  grammar  of  the  Tonguese  language,  that 
has  ever  been  published,  appeared  many  years  ago 
in  an  "  Account  of  the  Natives  of  the  Tonga 
Islands,"*  compiled  by  Dr.  Martin  from  materials 
supplied  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Marriner,  whose 
narrative  of  a  residence  in  those  islands,  extending 
over  several  years,  the  former  gentleman  ably 
edited.  Considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  work  was  prepared,  the  attempt  was  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Mr.  Marriner  showed  a  retentive  memory, 
and  it  is  certain  he  had  been  a  close  observer  of 
men  and  things  ;  but  in  many  respects  the  gram- 
matical portion  of  the  work  is  totally  at  fault,  and 
will  be  found  of  very  little  service  for  philological 
purposes. 

The  present  attempt  to  reduce  the  language 
to  its  proper  order,  and  to  fix  the  rules  of 
its  structure,  may  not  in  all  respects  be  perfect ; 
but  it  will  be  a  sufficient  and  safe  guide  for  those 
who  may  seek  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  also  for  all  the  purposes  of  comparative 
philology,  when  taken    in   conjunction   with    the 

*  Marriner's   "  Tonga   Islands,"   vol.  ii.  Appendix,  pp.    234. 

Edinburgh:  Constable.     1827. 
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valuable  vocabulary  of  the  language,  prepared  and 
published*  by  my  former  Missionary  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Ilev.  Stephen  Rabone.* 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  adduce  here 
the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  certain 
singular  identity  of  words,  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture, pervading  the  languages  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  the  wide-spread  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  now  well  known  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  people  and  languages  of 
that  part  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  all  the  lan- 
guages, prevailing  throughout  the  South  Seas,  in- 
cluding both  those  of  the  Polynesians  Proper  and  the 
Oceanic  Negroes,  are  mere  dialects  of  one  primitive 
tongue.  This  conclusion,  however,  must  be  aban- 
doned, in  the  presence  of  the  fuller  data  that  have 
been  obtained  upon  the  subject  during  late  years.  A 
comparison  of  the  grammars  and  vocabularies  of  the 
Polynesian  and  the  Negro  Islanders,  shows  the 
existence  of  distinct  languages  as  clearly  as  the 
difference  of  their  physical  conformation  affords 
evidence  of  distinctness  of  race. 

It  has  further  been  argued  that  the  various  islands 
of  the  Pacific  must  have  been  originally  peopled 
from  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  This  supposition  has 
been  held  on  the  ground,  that  certain  Malayan 
words  are  found,  in  greater  or  less  number,  in  all 
the  languages  or  dialects  of  that  region. 

Against  this  conclusion,  however,  many  and 
strong  arguments  can  be  advanced. 

1.  As  to  the  identity  of  race.     All  descriptions 


*  "  Vocabulary   of  the  Tonga  Language."      Vavau,   Friendly 
Islands,  1846.     Pp.  217. 
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of  the  physical  character  of  the  Malayans,  and  of 
the  Polynesians,  assuredly  exhibit  a  positive  and 
very  marked  dissimilarity.  The  former  are  desti- 
tute, in  all  respects,  of  beauty,  being  short  and 
squat  in  frame,  with  heavy  limbs,  thin  lips,  wide 
mouth,  high  cheek  bones,  flat  forehead,  and  lozenge- 
shaped  face.  The  latter  are  above  the  common 
standard  of  height,  and  have  well-formed  limbs, 
fine  muscular  development,  and  handsome  features. 
The  Malayan  would  be  pronounced  a  very  homely, 
if  not  a  disagreeable  race,  by  the  most  ordinary 
standard  of  good  looks  ;  whilst  the  Polynesian 
(even  including  some  of  the  Negro  type)  would 
be  pronounced  handsome  and  commanding. 

2.  As  to  language.  While  it  is  true  that  there 
are  certain  words  found  prevalent  throughout  Poly- 
nesia, which  are  clearly  of  Malayan  origin  ;  yet  the 
number  of  these  is  exceedingly  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  entire  vocabularies  of  the  different 
languages  or  dialects  ;  and,  moreover,  they  are 
words  of  a  class  which  strangers  might  be  supposed  to 
introduce  into  the  native  language  of  a  people  with 
whom  they  have  come  in  contact ;  but  they  are  not 
words  that  convey  the  genius  and  structure  of  the 
language  from  whence  they  have  been  so  im- 
ported. 

This  fact  has  led  one  eminent  philologist  to  main- 
tain the  opinion  that  the  numerous  Polynesian 
dialects,  exhibiting  so  much  agreement  in  their 
phonetic  character,  and  in  their  grammatical  laws, 
as  well  as  close  resemblance  in  the  great  majority 
of  their  words,  must  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
distinct  primitive  language,  whose  true  source  has 
yet  to  be  discovered.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  author  of 
this  theory,  seems  also  to  be  satisfied  that  Java,  as 
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well  as  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  has  contributed  its 
quota  to  the  foreign  element  found  in  the  Poly- 
nesian tongue.* 

In  accounting  for  the  presence  of  the  Malayan 
words  throughout  Polynesia,  Mr.  Crawfurd  shows 
how  the  Malayan  and  Javanese  rovers  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  might  have  been  tempted,  "  in  search 
of  adventure  and  plunder,  to  pass  through  Torres 
Straits,  and  enter  the  Pacific ;"  and  how,  "after  a 
voyage  by  one-third  part  shorter  than  that  at  pre- 
sent often  performed  by  the  rovers  of  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  adventurers  would  meet  for  the  first  time 
the  Polynesian  race  and  language  at  the  Priendly 
Islands  group  ;  and,  if  the  fleet  consisted  of  but  ten 
sail,  its  thousand  well-armed  men  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  it  from  destruction  by  the  rude 
inhabitants.  If  not  enough  for  conquest,  such  a 
force  would  be  sufficient,  at  least,  to  insure  a  com- 
promise. Settling  in  these  islands,  their  small  num- 
bers would  soon  be  absorbed  by  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  their  nationality  be  lost ;  but  it  is 
not  unnatural  to  suppose  that  the  small  portion  of 
their  language  which  we  find  in  the  Polynesian 
would  be  communicated  to  the  native  tongue."  f 
And  again,  Mr.  Crawfurd  adds,  "  I  think,  then, 
that  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  route  by  which 
the  Malayan  languages,  and  the  nations  that  spoke 
them,  found  their  way  to  the  Polynesian  islands,  was 
most  probably  that  by  Torres  Straits ;  that  the 
Friendly  Islands  were  among  the  first  places 
touched  at  by  the  adventurers  ;  and  that,  not  im- 
probably, from  about  this  quarter  the  Malayan  lan- 

*  See  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Affinities  of  the  Malayan  Lan- 
guages."    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1852. 
t  Crawfued's  "  Dissertation,"  p.  248. 
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guages  were  disseminated  over  all  the  Polynesian 
dialects,  step  by  step."* 

Now,  although  the  theory  here  advanced  is 
merely  conjectural,  and  somewhat  imaginative,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  an  improbable  one.  It  leaves, 
however,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  Poly* 
nesian  tongue  and  its  people  still  open  and 
unsettled.  If,  as  Mr.  Crawfurd's  hypothesis  sug- 
gests, the  Friendly  Islanders  were  the  original 
nation  from  which  most  of  the  light-coloured 
Polynesians  sprang,  and  if  they  existed  as  a  distinct 
nation  at  the  period  of  Malayan  contact  with 
them, — and  that  contact  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place  at  a  very  remote  period  in  the  past 
history  of  man, — how  can  we  account  for  their 
presence  in  that  isolated  region  of  the  boisterous 
ocean,  and  to  what  primitive  race  must  they 
have  been  related  at  first  ? 

It  is  evident  that  these  are  questions  much  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  The  necessary  data 
for  accomplishing  their  solution*  have  not  yet  been 
collected,  and  probably  never  can  be  obtained. 
The  complete  isolation  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  from 
all  intercourse  with  the  great  continents  of  the 
world  during  untold  ages  ;  the  absence  of  a  written 
language;  the  non-existence  of  any  monumental 
remains  of  ancient  times  ;  and  the  comparatively 
recent  origin  of  many  of  the  islands,  when  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  geological  science,  render 
all  researches  fruitless.  The  only  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  these  questions  is  the  existing  language ; 
and  although  that  has  certain  well-defined  cha- 
racteristics, yet  it  does  not  afford  us  sufficient  data, 
thus  far,  to  determine  whether  the  first  migration 
*  Crawfurd's  "Dissertation,"  p.  250. 
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of  man  to  the  Pacific  Islands  is  to  be  dated  from 
a  period  in  the  known  history  of  Indo-Malayan 
nations,  or  from  the  still  earlier  age  when  the  far  east 
of  Asia  and  its  insular  dependencies  first  opened  to 
the  knowledge  and  to  the  adventurous  visits  of 
western  navigators. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Malayan  words  occur- 
ring in  the  Tonguese,  compiled  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  languages.  They  number 
about  one  hundred  words  out  of  a  vocabulary  of 
nearly  nine  thousand. 


Malayan. 

English. 

Tonguese. 

Atap. 

Roof. 

Ato. 

Adara. 

Air.    The  Tonguese  means  Aerial 

Ata   and 

space. 

atasta. 

Arau. 

A  certain  tree.     The  Tonguese  is 
the  generic  term. 

Akau. 

Awau. 

A  cloud. 

Ao. 

Abu. 

Dust,  ashes.     The  Tonguese  ahu 

Ahu,  efu, 

means  Smoke  and  soot. 

dust. 

Abi. 

Fire. 

Afi. 

Ayu,  0,  and 

Weh. 

Alas  ! 

Oiaue. 

Aku  and  Ku 

,  I,  me.   The  Tonguese  means  My, 

Aaku     and 

mine. 

hoku. 

Anghara. 

Wrong,  perverse.     The  Tonguese 
means  Sin,  sinful. 

Agahala 

Angkat. 

To  lift  up. 

Agahake. 

Angin. 

The  wind. 

Matagi. 

Amatamat, 

Mata,      the 

Amat. 

To  look  at. 

eye,  Mama- 
ta,  to  see. 

Iya. 

Yes. 

Io. 

Iba. 

Grieved.     The   Tonguese   means 
Anger. 

Ita. 
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Malayan. 

English. 

Tonguese. 

Ikau. 

Fish. 

Ika. 

Iya. 

He,  she,  him,  her. 

la. 

Ini. 

This. 

Eni. 

Ikur. 

The  tail. 

Iku. 

Ubi. 

The  yam. 

Ufi. 

Ulu  or  Hulu 

.  The  head. 

Ulu. 

Utan  or 

Woods   or   wild    country. 

The 

Uta. 

Hut  an. 

Tonguese  means  Inland 

I. 

Utaka. 

Brains. 

Tito. 

Usah. 

Difficult  to  manage.  The  Tonguese 

Ula. 

means  Quick-sighted. 

TJpih. 

A  cover,  a  wrapper. 

Uiifi. 

Ulas. 

To  join. 

Ului. 

Bagei. 

As  like,  as  if,  like  unto* 

Hage. 

Blah. 

To  split,  to  burst. 

Ba. 

Bara. 

A  tumour,  or  boil.      The 
guese  means  A  sore. 

Ton- 

Bala. 

Basah. 

To  wet  or  moisten. 

Bala. 

Bakas. 

A   vessel,    box,   tub.     The 
guese  means  A  canoe. 

Ton- 

Vaka. 

Balei. 

A   public   building.       The 

Ton- 

Fale. 

guese  is  the  word  for  A  house, 

Bawur. 

To  mix. 

Balu. 

Baku. 

To  become  solid. 

Baku. 

Belut. 

To  weave.     The  Tonguese  i 
To  fold. 

means 

Belu. 

Bodoh, 

Simple,    foolish.      The  Tonguese 

Boto. 

means  Wise. 

Buku. 

A  joint. 

Kubu. 

Belei. 

Yes.     Tonguese,  Good  j  also  used 

Lelei. 

by  way  of  assent. 

Bulang. 

A  head-dress. 

Buloga. 

Bulu. 

Hair,  feathers. 

Fulu 

Buni.  Hidden,  concealed. 

Balu.  To  mingle. 

Balu.  To  beat.     The  Tonguese,  To  beat 

to  a  pulp. 
Bengokok.       Crooked. 


and 
Fulufulu. 
Buli. 
Balu. 
Balua. 

Bikobiko. 
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Malayan. 

English. 

Tonguese. 

Benua. 

Country,  land. 

Fonua.- 

Bubur. 

Paste,    pulp.      Tonguese, 

Slimy, 

Bulu      and 

adhesive. 

Bubulu. 

Gilang. 

To  shine. 

Gigila  and 
Kila. 

Chi. 

Little,  small. 

Jii. 

Jalan. 

A  path. 

Hala. 

Kalau. 

If. 

Kabau. 

Kabut. 

Fog,  mist. 

Kabu  and 
Kakabu. 

Ku. 

I.     Tonguese,  I  in  the 

past 

tense. 

Naa  Ku. 

Kulat. 

To  flash,  gleam. 

Kila  and 
Kikila. 

Labih. 

More. 

Lahi. 

Lanyau. 

A  fly. 

Lago. 

Langit. 

The  sky. 

Lagi. 

•Laye. 

A  sail. 

La. 

Lusu. 

Unnerved.     The  Tong 
means  To  relax. 

uese 

word 

Lusa. 

Langkah. 

A  pace  or  step. 

Laka. 

Mara. 

Evil,  calamity,  injury. 

The  Ton- 

Mala. 

guese,  Misfortune. 

Makau.            To  eat,  to  dine.     Tonguese,  To  be  Makona. 

satiated. 

Manuk.            A  bird  or  fowl.  Tonguese,  generic  Manu. 

term  for  all  animals  and  birds. 

Mimpi.            A  dream.  Miji. 

Menukas.        To  slander.     Tonguese,  To  mock.  Manuki. 

Mula.               Cause  or   beginning.     Tonguese,  Mua, 

Before  time,  first.  Muaki. 

Muda.              Young.     Tonguese,  Unripe.  Mula. 

Masim.             Saline,  salt.  Masima. 

Mata.               Eye.  Mata. 

Mati.                Dead.  Mate. 

Niyor.              Cocoa-nut.  Niu. 

Naga.               A  serpent.  Gata. 

Panah.              To  shoot.  Fana. 

Papau.              A  board.  Papa      and 

Laubaba. 
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Malayan. 

English. 

Tonguese. 

Pilih. 

To  select. 

Fili  and 
Fifili. 

Salah. 

Wrong. 

Hala. 

De  Sana. 

Yonder. 

Ki  hena. 

Seje. 

Different,  Javanese. 

Kehe. 

Susu. 

Milk. 

Huhu  and 
Hua. 

Tangis. 

To  weep. 

Tagi. 

Tangi. 

To  press  for  payment.    Tonguese,     Tagi. 

To  ask  importunately. 

Tanam. 

To  put  into  the  earth,  to  bury. 

Tanu. 

Taun. 

A  year. 

Tau. 

Tarima. 

To  receive. 

Talia. 

Tanga. 

To  build. 

Laga. 

Telele. 

Naked. 

Telefua. 

Telinga. 

The  ear. 

Teliga. 

Tumbuh. 

To  grow,  to  sprout. 

Tubu. 

Tuli. 

Deaf. 

Tuli. 

Tuma. 

Lice. 

Tuma. 

Tunus. 

To  scorch.     Tonguese,  to  roast 

;.        Tunu. 

Tuah. 

Old,  aged. 

Motua. 

Wang. 

Money. 

Baaga. 

THE  NUMERALS. 

Javanese. 

Malayan.         Tonguese. 

English. 

Sa,  sawiji,  sij 

i.    Sa,     sawatu,    Taha. 
suwatu,  satu. 

One. 

Loro,  roro. 

Duwa.                Ua. 

Two. 

Talu. 

Tiga.                   Tolu. 

Three. 

Papat. 

Ampat.              Fa. 

Four. 

Lima. 

Lima.                 Nima. 

Five. 

Nanam. 

Anam.                Ono. 

Six. 

Pitu. 

Tujuh.                Fitu. 

Seven. 

Wolu. 

Dalapan.            Valu. 

Eight. 

Sanga. 

Sambilan.          Hiva. 

Nine. 

Puluh. 

Puluh.                Hogofulu. 

Ten. 

G   G 
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It  will  assist,  in  forming  a  comparison  of  the 
above  lists,  to  remember  that  words  in  the  Ton- 
gnese,  in  which  the  letter  g  occurs,  sound  the  same 
as  those  with  ng  in  the  Malayan.  In  the  list  of 
Numerals  there  appears  to  be  a  singular  mixture  of 
Malayan  and  Javanese  words  in  the  Tonguese,  and 
a  total  dissimilarity  from  both  in  only  two  of  the 
digits,  viz.,  four  and  nine. 

So  far  as  information  has  been  obtained,  the 
following  division  of  the  languages  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  of  Polynesia,  will  show  with 
which  the  Tonguese  has  the  closest  affinity. 


I.  Malayo-Polynesia  Islands — Indian  Archipelago. 

Tagala.     The  principal  language  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Malagasi.     The  language  of  Madagascar. 

Sumatra. 

Java. 

Celebes,  or  the  Bugis. 

Borneo.    The  Dyaks  are  supposed  to  be  Malayo-Polynesian. 

Moluccas. 

Timorian  chain  of  Islands.     The  Kissa  language  is  the  type 


of  these. 


Papuans. 
New  Hebrides. 
Fijians. 
Solomon  Isles. 
New  Caledonia. 


Tonguese. 
New  Zealanders. 
Samoans. 
Tahiti  an  s. 


II.  Oceanic  Negiiolands. 


III.  Pure  Polynesians. 
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Sandwich  Islanders. 
Marquesas,  or  Nukuhivans. 
Paumotu. 
Easter  Island. 

IV.  Micronesians. 
Micronesia  Proper.     Supposed  to  be  of  Mongolian  origin. 
Caroline  Islands. 
Radack,  or  Marshall's  Islands. 
Tarawau  Islands. 
Marian  Islands. 


A  comparison  of  the  above  arrangement  of  the 
insular  groups  in  the  Pacific,  with  the  charts  of 
that  region,  will  show  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
chains,  which,  after  extending  over  about  an  equal 
distance  of  four  thousand  eight  hundred  miles, 
unite  at  the  Friendly  and  Samoan  groups,  from 
whence  the  islands  stretch  still  further  eastward  in 
a  single  broad  chain  terminating  with  the  Paumotu 
group,  with  solitary  islands,  and  small  groups, 
branching  therefrom  to  Hawaii  in  the  north,  and 
as  far  south  as  New  Zealand. 

It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  first 
migrations  of  the  human  race  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  would  follow  the 
two  geographical  tracks  referred  to.  The  first,  and 
principal  one,  lies  between  the  equator  and  about 
the  twenty-fifth  degree  of  South  latitude,  and 
extends  in  an  unbroken  succession  of  islands  from 
105°  E.  long,  to  130°  W.  long.,  trending,  slightly, 
in  its  course  from  north  to  south.  This  chain, 
starting  from  the  Malayan  peninsula,  comprehends 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Ceram,-  Papua,  the 
Solomon  Isles,  the  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia, 
and  Fiji.     The  second  chain  starts  from,  and  in- 

2  g  2 
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eludes,  the  numerous  islands  on  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  coasts.  A  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
miles  separates  this  series  of  islands  from  the 
former,  even  at  their  nearest  points  of  parallel 
course,  and  after  traversing  about  an  equal  longi- 
tudinal distance  with  the  former,  converges  with  it 
in  the  Samoan  and  Tonguese  groups.  This  chain 
comprehends  the  Philippine,  Marian,  Caroline, 
Hadack,  Marshall,  Gilbert,  and  Ellice  groups,  of 
the  English  Admiralty  charts. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Tonga  Islands,  it  might  be  supposed  that  its 
language,  and  people,  would  partake  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants 
of  both  the  long  chains  of  islands  here  defined ; 
and  this  is  precisely  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
Did  our  space  permit,  it  might  easily  be  shown 
that  both  in  structure  and  vocabulary  the  Tonguese 
has  close  resemblance  to  them  all.  Nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very  re- 
markable identity  between  the  social  and  political 
state  of  Japanese  society,  and  that  of  the  Friendly 
or  Tonga  Islands,  and  perhaps  also  affinity  of 
language,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  supposition, 
that  a  stream  of  population  has  spread  over  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  from  thence,  as  well  as  from 
the  Malayan  nations  of  the  Eastern  archipelago. 
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The  Tonguese  language  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Friendly  or  Tonga  Islands.  These  islands  comprise  three 
separate  groups,  which  contain  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
islands  ;  but  many  of  them  are  uninhabited.  The  language 
is  spoken  in  the  Tonga,  Haabai,  and  Haafuluhao  Archipelagos, 
without  any  difference  in  structure,  or  any  material  dialectic 
variations.  The  same  tongue,  however,  is  spoken  in  the 
tributary  islands  of  Niua  Tobutabu,  Niua  Foou,  and  Uvea,  or 
Wallis*  Island,  with  considerable  differences,  both  ortho- 
graphical and  grammatical,  in  the  case  of  the  last-named 
island,  and  with  a  few  local  and  merely  idiom atical  changes, 
in  the  other  two.  It  is  also  spoken  in  a  corrupted  and  mixed 
form  by  colonies  of  Tonguese,  in  Lakemba  and  other  islands 
of  the  Fiji  group,  with  which  the  Friendly  Islanders  have 
long  maintained  a  sort  of  commercial  intercourse. 

In  this  Grammar  we  shall  only  treat  of  the  language  as  it 
is  spoken  in  the  various  islands  of  the  Tonga,  Haabai,  and 
Vavau,  or  Haafuluhao  groups ;  and,  in  examining  and  fixing 
its  structure,  we  shall  follow  the  order  commonly  adopted  by 
Grammarians. 


SECTION   I.     ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  alphabet  consists  of  seventeen  letters,  represented  by  the 
Roman  character ;  five  of  these  are  vowels,  twelve  are  consonants. 
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The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u  ;  and  the  consonants  are  called  ba,  fa, 
ga  (nga),  ha,  ja,  ka,  la,  ma,  na,  sa,  ta,  and  va. 


I.  The  Vowels. 

A  correct  discrimination,  and  clear  enunciation,  of  the  vowel 
sounds,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  an  intelligible  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. The  good  or  bad  signification  of  many  words,  similarly  spelt, 
depends  entirely  upon  the  due  observance  of  their  nice  and  delicate 
variations.  Too  much  attention,  therefore,  cannot  be  given,  in 
acquiring  the  language,  to  this  important  matter. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  vowels  have  the  continental  sounds.  They 
are  never  silent  in  any  word,  but  in  certain  combinations  they 
coalesce,  and  form  proper  diphthongs. 


A. 

This  vowel  has  three  sounds.  1.  In  the  word  kotodbe,  all,  it  has 
the  broad  sound  of  aw  in  awful;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  is 
the  only  example  in  the  whole  language.  This  word  is  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  pronounced  with  the  a  sounded  as  in  the  next 
example ;  but  the  sound  of  aw  is  more  euphonic,  and  hence, 
probably,  its  adoption.  2.  The  most  common  sound  of  this  vowel  is 
that  of  a  in  the  word  father,  more  or  less  elongated  according  to 
the  position  of  the  accent.  Thus  we  have  mata,  the  face,  and  ?natd, 
the  front ;  fafa,  to  carry  on  the  back,  and  fdfd,  to  grope,  or  feel 
one's  way  ;  dfa,  to  wonder,  and  afd  a  hurricane.  3.  There  is  also 
a  softer  enunciation  of  this,  and  of  two  of  the  other  vowels,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  any  diacritical  marks,  and,  therefore, 
can  only  be  acquired  by  carefully  following  the  intonations  of  a 
native.  These  variations  will  be  observed,  by  a  quick  ear,  between 
the  words  ava,  a  species  of  fish,  and  ava,  an  opening ;  alu,  to  go, 
and  alu,  a  species  of  creeping  plant,  as  well  as  in  other  words. 


E. 

This  vowel  has  two  sounds.  1 .  As  the  English  a  in  fame,  &c. 
Thus  hele,  a  knife  ;  fete,  to  lay  in  a  confused  or  scattered  manner  ; 
feluluaki,  to  shake,  to  tremble,  &c.  2.  It  has  also  the  more  open 
sound  of  the  English  e  in  the  words  men,  pet,  let,  &c.  This  sound 
is  found  in  numerous  words,  of  which  heka,  to  mount,  or  sit  upon, 
ega,  turmeric,  eho  and  elo,  putrid,  may  be  taken  as  examples. 
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I. 

This  vowel  is  generally  sounded  like  the  English  ee  in  feel,  but, 
like  the  a,  is  susceptible  of  a  delicate  variation,  which  can  only  be 
learnt  from  a  native.  The  words  I,  a  fan,  and  I,  hunger,  may  be 
cited  as  an  example  in  which  the  difference  is  observed. 

0. 

This  letter  is  invariably  sounded  like  the  English  o,  in  mole, 
pole,  &c. 

U. 

The  ordinary  sound  of  u  is  that  of  the  English  oo,  in  wool,  tool, 
&c ;  but,  like  a  and  *,  has  a  slight  variation  in  such  words  as  ufl,  a 
yam,  as  distinguished  from  ufi,  to  act  with  reverence.  In  a  few 
native  and  foreign  words  u  assumes,  in  some  of  its  combinations 
with  the  other  vowels,  the  power  of  the  English  w.  Of  this  the 
word  oiaue  !  alas  !  and  uesite,  west,  form  examples. 


II.  The  Consonants. 


1.  Ba  has  two  sounds,  as  in  the  word  bobao,  a  small  single  canoe. 
The  first  b  is  like  the  English  b  in  bad,  and  the  second  as  p  in  pad. 
These  two  sounds  are  found  also  in  the  beginning  of  words,  such  as 
boulif  darkness,  with  the  dental  sound,  and  batu,  a  noise,  or  to 
make  a  noise,  with  the  b  as  a  labial,  as  if  spelt  patu.  It  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  two  letters  would  not  have  been  better 
for  expressing  these  sounds,  but  practically  the  adoption  of  one 
only  involves  but  little  difficulty. 

2.  Fa.     The  Tonguese  F  has  the  same  power  as  in  English. 

3.  Ga.  The  single  letter  g  has  been  selected  to  represent  the 
soft  nasal  sound  of  ng,  whether  it  is  found  at  the  beginning  or  in 
the  middle  of  words.  It  is  never  used  as  in  English.  Thus  the 
words  gaolo,  to  creep,  and  tagutu,  to  sit,  must  be  sounded  as  if 
written  ngaolo,  tangutu. 

4.  Ha.  The  h  in  Tonguese  has  the  same  power  as  the  English 
aspirate,  but  it  is  never  silent  in  any  word.  In  some  instances, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  it  assumes  the  guttural 
sound  of  ch  in  the  Scotch  word  loch,  or  the  German  ch,  although 
perhaps  somewhat  softer.  Examples  of  this  are  found  in  the  words 
lahi,  great ;  loholohoi,  to  whip,  to  thrash  ;  malohi,  strength,  &c. 
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5.  Ja.  The  purely  native  sound  of  y  is  that  of  tch  in  the  word 
Dutch ;  but,  in  several  foreign  words  now  incorporated  with  the 
language,  it  has  the  same  power  as  the  English  g  in  gentle,  or^  in 
Jerusalem.  The  words  Jutea,  (Judea,)  Java,  and  Jelusalema, 
(Jerusalem,)  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

6.  Ka.  The  letter  k  has  a  hard  and  a  soft  scund.  In  some 
cases  its  power  is  expressed  by  the  English  c  in  cape,  cold,  &c. ; 
but  in  other  words  it  is  like  g  in  gape,  gap,  &c.  Of  the  former 
sound  we  have  examples  in  kel%  to  dig  ;  hole,  to  beg ;  kemo,  to 
wink ;  kolo,  a  town  or  fortification.  The  latter  is  observable  in 
such  words  as  Ha,  the  neck;  kumeti,  a  wooden  bowl;  kihi,  stunted  ; 
and  Mfci,  anything  eaten  with  vegetables. 

7-  La.      The  Tonguese  I  has  the  same  power  as  in  English. 

8.  Ma.     The  same  as  the  English  m. 

9.  Na.     The  same  power  as  the  English  n. 

10.  Sa.  This  letter  has  the  same  power  as  the  English  s  in  the 
words  sack,  some,  sail,  &c. ;  but  it  is  never  sounded  as  in  the  word 
sugar,  nor  does  it  in  any  case  assume  the  hard  hissing  sound  of  z. 

11.  Ta.  The  primitive  and  purely  native  sound  of  this  letter  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  English  t ;  but,  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  foreign  proper  names,  it  is  sometimes  sounded  as  d.  The  names 
Atama,  (Adam,)  Juta,  (Judah,)  &c,  may  be  adduced  as  examples. 

12.  Ya.  This  letter  has,  usually,  the  same  power  as  v'm  English, 
but  in  a  few  instances  where  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  its 
sound  is,  so  to  speak,  liquified,  or  almost  elided.  Thus  the  word 
Uvea,  the  native  name  of  Wallis'  Island,  is  pronounced  with  a  very 
slight  enunciation  of  the  v,  and,  indeed,  it  might  very  properly  be 
written  U'ea. 


III.  The  Diphthongs. 

The  following  may,  perhaps,  be  called  proper  diphthongs ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  same  combination  of  letters  does  not  always  repre- 
sent a  diphthongal  sound,  it  becomes  highly  necessary  for  European 
readers  to  distinguish  the  different  variations  of  vowel  sounds,  in 
their  combinations  with  each  other,  by  proper  diacritical  marks. 
These  have  not  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary,  to  any  great 
extent,  in  books  published  for  native  use,  the  sense  of  the  sentence 
being  a  sufficient  guide,  to  them,  for  the  correct  pronunciation.  We 
shall,  however,  adopt  some  such  marks  in  this  grammar,  of  which 
the  following  may  be  given  as  an  example  : — 
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Tau,  To  fight.  Ta'u,  A  year.  Tau,  Proper,  equal. 

Diphthongs. 

Au,  as  above  in  Tau,  to  fight. 

Ai,  as  in  Lailai,  to  break. 

Ae,  as  in  the  article  Ae. 

Ei,  as  in  Kei,  yet  still,  and  Lei,  ivory. 

la,  as  in  lama,  a  nautical  phrase,  to  fall  off  from  the  wind. 

Io,  as  in  Ioho,  to  shout. 

Iu,  as  in  Biu,  the  fan-palm  leaf. 

Oi,  as  in  Loi,  a  lie. 

Ou,  as  in  Bou,  a  pillar. 

Ue,  as  in  Oiaue  !  Oh  !  Alas  ! 

IV.  Of  Syllables  and  Words. 

Either  a  vowel  or  consonant  may  begin  a  syllable,  but  vowels 
only  can  end  them  :  as  a,  a  fence ;  ai,  to  put  upon  ;  hoba,  a  banana ; 
moana,  the  deep  sea ;  uhila,  lightning ;  makamaka,  stony ;  fak'd- 
aau,  to  rehearse. 

Any  of  the  vowels  may  terminate  words,  except  in  the  formation 
of  the  transitive  verbs,  in  which  case  a,  e,  and  i,  are  the  only 
terminal  vowels  employed. 

Monosyllabic  words,  and  dissyllables,  abound  in  the  Tonguese,  as 
in  all  the  other  Polynesian  languages,  and  in  these  classes  the 
primitive  words,  or  roots,  are  generally  to  be  found. 

Monosyllables  may  consist  of  only  one  letter,  but  they  never  can 
have  more  than  three. 

The  trisyllables,  and  polysyllables,  are  nearly  all  derivative,  or 
compound  words.  Thus,  from  the  word  bo,  night,  we  have  bo-uli, 
darkness,  bo-uli-uli,  dark,  bo-uli-ma-tolu,  thick  darkness,  &c. 
These  are  compounded  from  bo,  night,  uli,  dark  or  black,  and 
matolu,  thickness.  From  mata,  the  eye,  we  have  mamata,  to  see, 
matamata,  to  seem,  mataga,  a  seeing  place,  and  matakehe,  different, 
strange  in  appearance,  Tcehe  being  the  word  expressive  of  difference 
or  variation.  A  glance  at  the  vocabulary  of  the  language  will 
show  that  it  is  full  of  such  combinations  of  words  ;  and  hence  it  is, 
in  many  respects,  not  only  terse,  but  also  highly  expressive  and 
emphatic. 

Some  words  are  formed  by  the  duplication  of  a  primitive  term, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  Indo-Polynesian  and  Malayan  tongues,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  usually  strengthened  or  intensi- 
fied. Thus  toji,  to  peck,  when  doubled,  toji-toji,  means  to  peck 
repeatedly.  Noko,  tlie  hip,  when  doubled,  nokonoko,  means  a  large 
hip.     Of  this  class  of  words  there  are  many  examples. 
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In  other  cases,  no  new  idea  is  suggested,  in  connexion  with  the 
primitive  term,  as  in  the  above  examples;  but  its  meaning  is 
made  emphatic,  or  becomes  intensified.  Thus  the  word  niji,  vain 
or  vanity,  when  doubled,  means  the  same  thing  in  a  strong  or 
superlative  sense.  In  other  words,  however,  the  fact  of  duplica- 
tion weakens,  or  minifies,  instead  of  intensifying  their  force.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  word  lahi,  great,  which,  when  doubled  to  lahilahi,  is 
employed  to  express  what  is  great  only  in  a  modified  or  partial 
sense.  In  other  words,  again,  the  same  object  is  attained  by  the 
singular  method  of  alliterating  a  portion  of  the  word  in  its  duplica- 
tion. The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  this  peculiar  class  of 
words.  Fakatohotoho  means  to  drag  strongly  or  violently,  but  by 
dropping  one  syllable,  (viz.,  the  ho,)  the  word  falcatotoho  then 
means  to  drag  slowly.  Hence  also  the  word  falcatoafa,  to  make,  or 
be  like,  a  desert  or  wilderness,  when  changed  to  falcatoafa,  means 
to  make  or  be  somewhat  like  a  wilderness.  So  likewise  the  word 
mamahi,  pain,  when  changed  to  mamamamahi,  (eliding  the  third 
syllable,)  means,  what  is  only  slightly  or  somewhat  painful. 

In  these  various  classes  of  compound  and  alliterated  words,  the 
Tonguese  very  closely  resembles  in  its  structure  the  Malayan  and 
Javanese  languages,  as  described  by  Mr.  Crawfurd.* 

The  names  of  natural  objects,  and  of  animals,  are  mostly  primi- 
tive or  underived  words. 

All  adjectives  may  be  used  as  abstract  nouns :  as  lelei,  good, 
goodness  ;  kovi,  bad,  badness ;  laid,  great,  greatness,  &c.  In  fact, 
the  body  of  the  language  consists  of  numerous  radical  words  which 
are  distinguished  as  nouns,  adjectives,  or  verbs,  either  by  the  sense 
only,  or  by  their  relation  to  certain  distinctive  particles  or  words  used 
in  construction. 

*  Crawfurd's  tC  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  Language,"  p.  52. 
London,  1S52. 
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SECTION  II.     ETYMOLOGY. 

In  Tonguese,  as  in  English,  we  shall  reckon  nine  classes  of 
words,  or  parts  of  speech.  These  are,  Articles,  Nouns,  Adjectives, 
Pronouns,  Verbs,  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  and  Inter- 
jections. 

I.  The  Article. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oblique  cases  of  those  nouns  which 
are  the  proper  names  of  places,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the  words 
Mamani,  this  world  ;  Lagi,  heaven  ;  XJta,  the  shore ;  Tahi,  the  sea ; 
and  Bidotu,  the  Tonguese  Paradise ;  every  noun  in  the  language, 
wherever  it  occurs,  is  preceded  by  some  form  of  the  article. 

There  are  two  classes  of  articles: — 1.  Those  which  precede  com- 
mon nouns ; — Koe,  ae,  he,  and  the  indefinite  article  ha.  2.  Those 
which  are  used  only  before  proper  names  of  persons  and  places, 
with  the  addition  of  the  few  exceptional  words  specified  above,  and 
before  the  personal  pronouns.     These  articles  are  Ko  and  a. 

It  is  very  evident  that  these  are  but  contractions  of  the  ordinary 
form  of  the  articles  Koe,  and  ae,  and  that  they  are  only  employed, 
in  the  class  of  words  referred  to,  as  euphonic  prefixes,  conveying 
the  idea  of  personality  and  locality,  inasmuch  as  they  are  otherwise 
untranslateable. 


1.  Koe,  Ae,  and  He. 

By  some  grammarians,  perhaps,  He  would  not  be  classed,  as  an 
article,  along  with  Koe  and  Ae.  But  on  carefully  examining  the 
structure  of  the  Tonguese,  and  comparing  it  with  several  other 
dialects  of  Polynesia,  such  as  the  Maori,  Rarotongan,  and  Tahitian, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  primitive  form  of  the  article  must 
have  been  Ko  he  and  A  he.  In  the  Tonguese,  however,  the  laws 
of  euphony  have  contracted  these  to  Koe  and  Ae,  whilst  the  He  is, 
for  the  same  reason,  retained  separately  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the 
noun,  in  combination  with  the  necessary  prepositions. 

Koe  and  Ae  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  Nominative  case 
either  as  the  definite  or  indefinite  article. 

The  plural  of  nouns  being  expressed  by  separate  words,  or  par- 
ticles, the  article  itself  does  not  change  its  form,  so  as  to  indicate 
number. 
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The  Article,  before  Common  Nouns. 

Definite  or  indefinite. 

N.  Koe  or  Ae.  The  or  A. 

G.  *oe  or  ae.  Of  the. 

D.  i  he.  In  the. 

ki  he.  To  the. 

Ab.  e  he.  By  the. 

mei  he.  From  the. 

2.  The  Indefinite  Article  Ha. 

N.  Ko  ha  or  ha.  A. 

G.  o  ha  or  a  ha.  of  a. 

D.  i  ha.  in  a. 

ki  ha.  to  a. 

Ab.  e  ha.  by  a. 

mei  ha.  from  a. 

3.  The  Articles  Ko,  and  A. 

These  contractions  of  koe,  and  ae,  are  only  found  in  the  Nominative 
case  before  nouns  of  persons  and  place. 

Ko,  or  A,  Jelusalema.  Jerusalem. 

Ko,  or  A,  Ebalahame.  Abraham. 

(  Ko,  or  A,  Uta.  The  shore  or  land. 

t<  Ko,  or  A,  Mamani.  The  or  this  world. 

(  Ko,  or  A,  Bulotu.  The  heathen  Paradise. 

II.  Of  the  Noun. 

All  that  relates  to  the  Gender,  Number,  and  Case  of  nouns  in  the 
Tonguese,  is  expressed  by  the  use  of  separate  words,  either  preced- 
ing or  following  the  noun,  and  not  by  any  inflexion  or  change  in 
the  noun  itself;  excepting  in  one  class  of  words,  which  shall  be 
specially  noticed  in  its  proper  order. 

1.  Of  Gender. 

1.  The  masculine  and  feminine  gender  are  formed  by  the  words 
tagata,  male,  and  fefine,  female,  following  the  noun ;  as  tamajii 


*  For  the  rule  of  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  in  combination  with  the  noun, 
see  remarks  on  the  Genitive  case,  under  the  declension  of  nouns. 

f  These  seem  to  be  the  only  common  nouns  in  the  language,  not  being  proper 
names,  which  take  the  ko  and  a  before  them  as  above. 
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tagata,  a  boy,  tamajii  feftne,  a  girl ;  buaka  tagata,  male  pig,  buaka 
fefiney  a  female  pig. 

2.  The  masculine  and  feminine  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
the  use  of  definite  words,  as  in  the  following  examples : — 

Tamaioeiki,  a  male  servant.  Kaunaga,  a  female  servant. 

Tuogaane,  brother  (used  only  by  Tuofefine,  sister,  (used  only  by  a 

a  sister.)  brother.) 

Talavou,  a  young  man.  Finemui,  a  young  woman. 

Tama,  a  boy.  Ta'ahine,  a  girl. 

Tamai,  a  father.  Fa'e,  a  mother. 

Motua,  an  old  man.  Finemotua,  an  old  woman. 

Matua,  old  men.  Finematua,  old  women. 

Foha,  a  son.  OfeJLne,  a  daughter. 

Jiana,  a  fellow.  Tauboou,  a  virgin. 

Jinamanu,  a  sow  that  has  littered. 

3.  There  is  no  distinction  of  gender  in  the  personal  pronouns,  as 
in  the  English  he,  she,  and  it ;  so  that  their  gender,  in  such  sen- 
tences as  the  following,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  connexion. 

Nae  mahaki   ae   tagata  bea  nae  mate  ia. 
Was    sick     the     man   and        died  he. 

Nae  mamahi  ae    fefine     bea  nae  tagi    ia. 
Was  grieved  the  woman  and        wept  she. 

Nae   to   ae   matagi    ki     he   fale   bea  nae  higa  ia. 
Did  fall  the   wind  upon  the  house  and         fell   it. 

2.  Of  Number. 
I.  The  singular  number  is  indicated,  1.  When  no  word,  or  pre- 
fix, intervenes  between  the  noun,  and  the  article,  or  preposition  by 
which  it  is  invariably  preceded  ;  and,  2.  When  the  word  foi  stands 
before  the  noun,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the  plural  signs  either 
before  or  after.  Foi  is  only  used  before  the  names  of  such  tenuous 
objects  as  grasses,  leaves,  hairs,  feathers,  grains,  threads,  &c.  In 
this  respect  it  corresponds  with  a  similarly  peculiar  idiom  of  the 
Malayan  language  noticed  by  Crawfurd,  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"  Alai."*  The  following  examples  of  the  employment  of  foi,  both 
in  the  singular  and  plural  number,  will  sufficiently  explain  its  rela- 
tion to  the  noun  in  Tonguese. 


*  Crawfurd's  "  Grammar  aud  Dictionary  of  the  Malay  language,"  vol.  i.,  p   11, 
of  the  Grammar. 
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Nae    omi   Mate  au  ha  foi   ufi. 
Was  brought  to    me       a  yam. 

Nae     omi    Mate  au  ha  gaahifoi  ufi. 
Were  brought  to  me     (some)     yams. 

Nae    omi   Mate  au  ha  foi  ufi  e  tolu. 
Were  brought  to  me      yams     three. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  the  philologist  to  observe,  that  there  is  a 
much  closer  resemblance  between  the  Fijian  and  Malayan  tongues 
in  the  use  of  the  words  "Alai"  and  "  Dua"  in  both  of  which  their 
use  is  far  more  frequent,  and  of  more  essential  value  to  the  structure 
of  the  noun,  than  the  use  of  "  foi  "  in  the  Tonguese.  In  all  the 
examples  given  above,  the  sense  would  be  as  perfectly  expressed 
were  the  word  foi  omitted,  wmereas  were  Alai,  in  the  Malayan,  or 
Dua,  in  the  Fijian,  to  be  left  out,  the  sense  would  be  incomplete  or 
vague. 

II.  The  Dual  number  of  nouns  is  formed  in  three  different 
ways : — 

By  placing  the  word  a  ogo"  immediately  before  the  noun,  and 
between  it  and  the  article  or  preposition  by  which  it  is  preceded ; 
thus : — 

^^^"•"l  The  two  men. 

I  he  two  men.  J 

/    he    ogo     fale.    |  T 

-J 

Nae     i  ai  ae    ogo  maka.   ) 
5.  J 


xx  the  two  houses. 
In  the  tAvo  houses. 


,  There  were  in  it  two  stones. 
AY  ere  in  it  the  two  stones. 


2.  By  affixing  to  the  noun  the  words  e  toko  ua,  or  e  ua,  without 
the  prefix  ogo  ;  as, — 

Koe  tagata  e  toko  ua. ")  ,_. 

w  >  I  he  two  men. 

I  he  men        two.      J 

I    he    fale   e  ua.  ~)  T      .  . 

T      .     .  >  In  the  two  houses. 

In  the  house  two.  J 

Nae     i    ai  ae  maka  e  ua. ")  _.  .     . 

■„r       .     ..  ..  >  Ihere  were  in  it  two  stones. 

Were  in  it  the  stones  two.  J 

The  first  form,  viz.,  that  of  e  toko  ua,  can  only  be  used  after 
personal  nouns,  but  the  second  after  all  names  of  animals  and 
objects  in  general. 
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3.  The  Dual  is  made  more  explicit,  or  emphatic,  by  a  third  me= 
thod,  in  which  the  employment  of  the  prefix  ogo  and  the  preceding 
affixes  are  combined.     Thus  we  may  say, — 

Koe  ogo  tagata  e  toko  ua.  *)  mi 

_.      *       *  V  The  two  men. 

ihe  two  men      two.       J 

/     he   ogo    fate  e  ua.    )  T 


«  the  two  houses. 
In  the  two  houses  tw< 


Nae    t   ai  ae  ogo  maka  e  ua.  . 

_       ...  >  I  here  were  in  it  two  stones. 

Were  in  it  the  two  stones  two. 


III.  The  Plural  (with  some  exceptions  which  shall  be  con- 
sidered under  Section  IV.)  is  formed  by  prefixing  one  or  other,  and 
in  some  cases  two,  of  the  following  words  to  the  noun,  viz., — Gaahi, 
Kau,  Tuuga,  Faga,  Otu,  and  Fuifui.  These  words  are  invariably 
placed  immediately  before  the  noun,  and  between  it  and  the  article 
or  preposition  with  which  it  is  related.  The  use  of  some  of  these 
prefixes  is  restricted  to  nouns  of  a  certain  class,  whilst  others  are 
interchangeable,  and  may  be  placed  before  either  simple  or  collective 
plural  nouns.  It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  consider  each  plural 
sign  separately  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  reverse  the  order  of  the 
words  given  above,  and  begin  with  the  last,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  of  the  least  importance. 

1 .  Fuifui.  This  plural  sign  is  employed  when  speaking  in  a 
collective  sense  of  a  number  or  flock  of  birds,  and  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea. 

Koe  fuifui  lube.  A  flock  of  pigeons. 

Koe  fuifui  beau  oe  tahi.     The  waves  of  the  sea. 

I  am  not  aware  t\i&t  fuifui  has  ever  been  used  by  the  natives,  in  the 
same  way,  of  a  flock  or  herd  of  animals.  This,  however,  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  never  had  flocks  of  animals, 
until  of  late  years.  Judging  from  the  above  examples,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  genius  of  the  language  points  to  this  word  as  the 
proper  one  for  expressing  a  collective  plural  of  animals,  as  well  as 
of  birds  or  waves. 

When,  however,  more  than  one  flock  of  birds  is  spoken  of,  then 
the  plural  would  be  doubled,  thus  : — 
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Koe  ga  ahi  fuifui  lube . 

The         flocks     (of)  pigeons. 

But  when  birds  or  any  flying  creatures  are  indicated,  and 
merely  the  plural,  and  not  the  collective  sense,  is  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  then  the  plural  signs  gaahi  or  faga  would  be  perfectly 
correct.     Thus  : — 

Koe  gaahi  lube.  \ 

Koe  faga  lube,  f  "  ° 

Koe  gaahi  moa. )  mt     r     . 
Tr      .  VI  he  fowls. 

Koe  faga  moa.  J 

And  further  :  the  plural  sign  faga  can  never  be  so  used  before  the 
word  beau,  wave ;  but  fuifui,  in  that  case,  is  only  interchangeable 
with  gaahi. 

2.  Otu.  This  plural  sign  is  only  employed  when  speaking  col- 
lectively of  lands,  islands,  or  reefs,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

Nae  folau  ia  hi  he  otufonua  o  Fiji. 
Did  voyage  he  to  the     lands     of  Fiji. 

Koe  otu  motu  o  Haabai. 
The  islands  of  Haabai. 

Kuo  alu   ae  vaka  hi  he  otu  hakau. 
Has  gone  the  canoe  to  the  reefs. 

In  these  examples,  and  in  similar  cases,  the  plural  can  be  made 
more  emphatic  by  the  addition  of  the  word  gaahi,  before  otu,  and  so 
giving  the  idea  of  several  or  various  lands,  islands,  or  reefs. 

But  it  would  be  equally  correct  to  use  only  the  word  gaahi, 
because  that  plural  sign  is,  in  this  class  of  nouns,  interchangeable 
with  otu. 

3.  Faga.  This  plural  prefix  is  found  only  before  the  proper 
names  of  animals  and  fishes,  and  before  their  generic  names, 
manu,  animal,  ika,  fish,  and  manubuna,  bird.  There  are  several 
peculiarities,  connected  with  the  use  of  this  sign  of  the  plural, 
which  require  special  notice.  (1.)  As  a  general  rule,  it  cannot 
be  used  before  nouns  expressing  persons  or  inanimate  things.  (2.)  It 
is  interchangeable  with  the  plural  sign  "gaahi ;"  as, — 

Koe  faga  manu  nae  fakatau. ") 

The     animals  (that)    were  sold,     r  Both  correct. 

Koe  gaahi  manu  nae  fakatau.  ' 
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(3.)  There  are  certain  cases  in  which  the  law  of  euphony  would 
necessitate  the  substitution  of  "  gaahi"  for  "faga,"  when  speaking 
of  fishes.  The  rule  seems  to  be,  that  when  speaking  of  fishes 
generically,  faga  is  employed  ;  but  if  of  any  specific  kind  of  fish, 
then  gaahi  would  be  the  proper  prefix  when  euphonious.  For 
example  : — 

Koe  faga  ilea  nae   man  i  he  kubega.  ~\ 

The     fishes    (that)  were  taken  in  the    net.    >  Both  euphonic. 

Koe  gaahi  ika  nae   man   i  he  kubega.  J 

Koe  faga  fonu  nae   man   i    he  kubega. ^  Improper. 

The     turtles      (that)  were  taken  in  the  net.     > 

Koe  gaahi  fonu  nae   man   i    he  kubega.  J  Correct. 

These  remarks  only  apply  to  faga  when  used  in  relation  to  fishes, 
but  not  when  it  is  found  as  the  plural  of  animals  or  birds.  But,  (4.) 
Faga  is  occasionally  used  (but  I  think  only  vulgarly)  before  nouns 
which  are  qualified  by  the  adjective  kihi,  little,  placed  before  them, 
as  in  the  following  phrases  : — 

Koe  faga  kihi  maka.  The  little  stones. 
Koe  faga  kihi  motu.  The  little  islands. 
Koe  faga  kihi  tagata.    The  little  men. 

4.  Tuuga.  This  prefix  is  only  put  before  collective  personal 
nouns,  such  as,  Koe  tuuga  Jiu,  Jews ;  tuuga  tagata,  men ;  tuuga 
tamaiki,  children,  &c.  The  following  are  the  rules  by  which  the 
employment  of  this  collective  personal  plural  is  regulated. 

(1.)  In  those  cases  in  which  a  general  plural  is  expressed,  then 
tuuga  is  interchangeable  with  kau,  the  plural  sign  which  we  have 
next  to  consider.     Thus  : — 

Nae  alu  ae  tuuga  fejine.  "\ 

Did  go  the     women.      ?■  Both  equally  proper. 

Nae  alu  ae   kau  fejine. ) 

(2.)  When,  however,  a  certain  number  or  a  specific  party  of  per- 
sons is  indicated  of  whom  something  is  predicated,  then  tuuga  only 
would  be  the  proper  prefix ;  as, 

Koefonua  ia  oe  tuuga  Jiu.\  Said  specifically  of  some  or 
It  is  the  land  of  the  Jews.  J  certain  Jews. 
Koefonua  ia  oe  kau  Jiu.       Said  of  Jews  generally. 
H    II 
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5.  Kau  and  its  euphonic  form  Kauga. 

(1.)  Kau,  as  a  plural  sign,  is  strictly  limited  to  personal  nouns,* 
but  it  is  interchangeable  with  gaahi  in  most  cases ;  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  other  being  determined  by  the  laws  of  euphony. 


Koe  tagata.  The  man. 

Koe  kau  tagata.   The  men. 


Koefefine. 
Koe  kaufejlne. 


The  woman. 
The  women. 


(2.)  When  preceding  Or  joined  to  certain  common  nouns,  they 
thereby  become  proper  personal  nouns.  The  following  examples 
will  sufficiently  indicate  this  peculiarity  of  the  language,  although 
many  other  words  of  the  same  class  may  be  found  in  the  voca- 
bulary. 


The  Common  Noun. 


With  the  plural  sign. 


Abi. 

Habitation  or 
hornet 

Kauga  abi. 

Neighbours. 

Gaue. 

Work. 

Kau  or  Kaug4 

gaue. 

Fellow- workmen 

Goue. 

A  garden. 

Kaugoue. 

Gardeners. 

HlVA. 

A  song. 

Kauhiva. 

Singers. 

Lotu. 

Worship. 

Kaulotu. 

Worshippers. 

TOUTAI. 

A  fisherman. 

Kautoutai. 

Fishermen. 

Vaka. 

A  canoe  Or  ship 

.  Kauvaka. 

Sailors ;  a  crew. 

Tau. 

A  fight. 

Kautau. 

Warriors. 

Agahala. 

Sin. 

Kauagahala. 

Sinners. 

Mate. 

Death. 

Kaumate. 

Dead  people. 

Hiamatea. 

Deadly  sin. 

Kauhiamatea. 

Deadly  sinners. 

Malitaloi. 

Hypocrisy. 

Kaumalualoi. 

Hypocrites. 

Malohi. 

Strength. 

Kaumalohi. 

Strong  persons. 

&c, 


&c, 


&c. 


(3.)  The  following  words  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  and  example 
above  given : — 


Vae. 

The  foot. 

Kauvae. 

The  feet, 

Nifo. 

A  tooth. 

Kaunifo. 

Teeth. 

NlMA. 

The  hand. 

Kaunima. 

Hands. 

It  is  also  employed  as  a  distinctive  numeral  term. 
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(4.)  Any  of  the  foregoing  class  of  words  take  an  additional  plural 
sign  before  them,  when  we  wish  to  indicate  more  than  one  aggre- 
gate of  the  collective  noun  ;  as, 

Koe  gaahi  kauvaka.  >.  f  Sailors. 

Koe  gaahi  kauvae.     /  )  Feet. 

Koe  gaahi  kaulotu.    X  evera1'  or  Parties  of  5  Worshippers. 
Koe  gaahi  kaugaabi.  J  ^  Neighbours. 

6.  Gaahi.  This  may  be  called  the  generic  or  unlimited  plural 
sign  of  the  Tonguese.  We  have  seen  that  it  may  be  employed,  if 
the  rule  of  euphony  is  not  infringed,  instead  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going prefixes,  and  that  it  is  often  found  coupled  with  them,  so  as  to 
give  either  explicitness  or  intensity  to  their  use.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  should  give  any  further  rules  regarding  this  sign. 
A  careful  observance  respecting  the  previously  described  excep- 
tional, or  limited,  plural  signs  will  clearly  show  the  uses  and  power 
of  this. 


IV.  The  particle  ia  is,  in  certain  cases,  affixed  to  nouns  in  their 
construction  with  the  verbs,  so  as  to  convey  a  plural  signification ; 
as,  for  example,  "  Oku  akauia  ae  fonua : "  The  land  is  stocked 
with  trees.  The  word  akatc,  tree,  when  thus  appearing  with  its 
affix  ia,  assumes  a  plural  sense  of  many  trees. 


The  following  table  will  show  at  a  glance  the  relative  uses  of  all 
the  plural  signs  : — 


TABLE  OF  DUAL  AND  PLURAL  SIGNS. 
Dual. 


Simple  forms  < 


Before  any  noun Ogo Two.  {Whether  persons  or  things) 

After  any  personal 

noun  e  toko  ua...  Two.  (In  regard  to  persons  only.) 

After  any  common 
Lnoun     e  ua Two.  {Of  things  in  general.) 


(In 
\      i 


personal         koe  ogo  tagata 

nouns e  toko  ua  ...  The  two  men. 

Intensive  form  <  In  comm(m         koe  ogQ  yaka 

V^     nouns e  ua The  two  canoes. 

2  H  2 
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Plural. 


Before  any  noun , . .  Gaahi  •< 


/-].  General  .... 

.  Gaahi  and  Kau 

Before  persons  only 

.  <  2.  Specific  .... 

.  Kau. 

C3.  Limited .... 

.  Tuuga. 

Before     animals, 

f  1.  Simple  .... 
12.  Aggregate  . 

.  Faga  or  gaahi. 

birds,  and  fishes. 

. .  Gaahi  faga. 

Before  birds  only. 

f  1.  Simple  .... 
\  2.  Aggregate  . 

..  Fuifui. 

. .  Gaahi  fuifui. 

Before   countries, 

j  1.  Simple    .... 

..  Otu. 

islands,  and  reefs. 

I  2.  Aggregate  . 

. .  Gaahi  otu. 

Ia As  an  affixial  plural  inflexion  of  verbal  nouns. 


OF  THE  CASES  OR  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 

The  declension  of  the  noun  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
articles  ko  or  a  before  names  of  persons  and  places,  and  hoe,  ae,  he, 
and  ha  before  common  nouns.  These  articles  are,  in  the  various 
cases,  combined  with  the  prepositions  a,  0,  i  he,  ki  he,  e,  e  he,  mei, 
meia,  and  mei  he.  There  are,  strictly  speaking,  three  declensions. 
1.  Of  names  of  persons  and  places.  2.  Of  common  nouns.  3.  Of 
either  proper  or  common  nouns,  with  the  indefinite  article  ha. 

I.    DECLENSION    OF    PROPER    NAMES. 

Singular. 

There  are  distinct  forms,  in  the  singular  number,  for  declining 
names  of  persons  and  places,  but  their  dual  and  plural  declensions 
are  alike.  The  difference  in  the  singular  number  is  seen  in  the 
dative  and  ablative  cases. 

1.  Names  or  Persons.  2.  Names  of  Places. 

N.     Ko  or  a  Jone.  Jobn.  N.     Ko  or  a  Toga.  Tonga. 

G.     O  or  a  Jone.  Of  John.  G.     0  or  a  Toga.  Of  Tonga. 

D.     Ia  .Tone.  In  John.  D.     1  Toga.  In  Tonga. 

Kia  Jone.  To  John.  Ki  Toga.  To  Tonga. 

Ac.   Ko  or  a  Jone.  John.  Ac.    Ko  or  a  Toga.  Tonga. 

Voc  E  Jone.  O  John.  Voc.  E.  Toga.  0  Tonga. 

Abl.  E  Jone.  By  John.  Abl.  E  Toga.  By  Tonga. 

Mei  a  Jone.  From  Jobn.  Mei  Toga.  From  Tonga. 
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Dual. 

1.  The  names  of  persons,  and  of  all  nouns  implying  personality, 
such  asfakamau,  a  judge,  tut,  a  king,  kaiga,  a  friend,  &c,  take  the 
three  following  forms  : — 


O  C  O  bo  g  ^ 

bC  o  •"»  O  kS  o 

o  i-s  0  a  ^  bo 

<u  o  W)  d  S,  ° 


to 


o 


o        <u        S 


fc*j         O        HH        W        *  H 


a  p 


o 


o 

Kg  C 


fl       o 


-2      <» 


03  "=>  03  r=3  „  S  — 

^     O     m     «     W  H     S 


o 


a        «         o 


*  £  *         ->  O  £  g 

«       tt     £     £     ^       «       ^^       S 
£      .£     £      a      o     ^     ~      t>»     8 


rt         o 
Hi  2 


Oa3pS5.^o°'£3« 


^      O       P 


2.  All  names  of  places  may  be  declined  as  above,  by  dropping 
the  word  toko  in  the  affixial  and  intensive  forms,  which  then  become, 
in  fact,  the  dual  form  for  all  common  nouns,  as  well  as  for  the 
names  of  places. 
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II.    DECLENSION    OF    NOUNS    IN    GENERAL. 
Singular. 

N.      Koe  or  ae  Forma.  The  or  a  land. 

G.       Oe  or  ae  Fonua.  Of  the  land. 

L>.       I  he  Fonua.  In  the  land. 

Ki  he  Fonua.  To  the  land. 

Ace.  Koe  or  ae  Fonua.  The  land. 

Yoc.  E  Fonua.  0  land. 

Abl.   E  he  Fonua.  By  the  land. 

Mei  he  Fonua.  From  the  land. 

Dual. 

The  three  forms  of  the  dual  of  common  nouns  are  precisely  the 
same  as  those  already  given  in  the  first  declension,  excepting  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  toko"  which  is  the  distinctive  affix  to  per- 
sonal nouns  only. 

Plural. 

The  plural  of  all  nouns  is  formed  alike,  by  combining  the  several 
plural  signs,  as  required,  in  the  various  classes  of  nouns  before  which 
they  are  placed,  with  the  different  articles  and  prepositions  related 
to  them.  We  shall  therefore  give  only  one  example  with  the  plural 
sign  "  gaahi"  for  which  any  other  may  be  substituted,  and  with 
which  any  other  may  be  combined,  according  to  the  rules  already 
laid  down. 

N.      Koe  or  ae  gaahi  maka.  The  stones. 

G.      Oe  or  ae  gaahi  maka.  Of  the  stones. 

D.      I  he  gaahi  maka.  In  the  stones. 

Ki  he  gaahi  maka.  To  the  stones. 

Ace.  Koe  or  ae  gaahi  maka.  The  stones. 

Yoc.  E  gaahi  maka.  O  stones. 

Abl.   E  he  gaahi  maka.  By  the  stones. 

Mei  he  gaahi  maka.  From  the  stones. 

III.  DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS  WITH  THE  INDEFINITE  ARTICLE  HA. 

Singular. 

N.      Ko  ha   and  ha  tagata.  A  man. 

G.      0  or  a  ha  tagata.  Of  a  man. 

D.       I  ha  tagata.  In  a  man. 

Ki  ha  tagata.  To  k  man. 

Ace.   Ha  tagata.  A  man. 
Yoc.         —  — 

Abl.    E  ha  tagata.  By  a  man. 

Mei  ha  tagata.  From  a  man. 
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Dual  and  Plural. 

These  are  the  same  throughout  the  oases,  with  the  addition  of  the 
dual  and  plural  signs  as  already  shown. 

Remarks  on  the  Genitive  Case. 

The  employment  of  the  prepositional  particles  a  or  ae  and  oe  or  o 
in  the  genitive  case,  is  by  no  means  optional ;  but  is  regulated  by  a 
very  peculiar  and  important  rule,  which  may  be  expressed  as 
follows : — 

Rule. — The  prepositional  particles  ae  and  a  are  used  when 
expressing  the  ordinary  and  common  sense  of  possession  or  of 
'*  belonging  to "  any  person  or  thing,  or,  in  other  words,  the  mere 
abstract  idea  of  possession.  But  the  particles  oe  and  o  are 
exclusively  employed  to  define  the  integral  parts  or  inseparable  pro- 
perties and  attributes  of  persons  or  things. 

The  correct  and  full  application  of  this  rule,  (which  sometimes 
involves  the  question  of  euphony  as  well,)  can  only  be  perfectly 
acquired  by  long  intercourse  with  the  natives, 

There  will  be  found  a  distinction  of  the  same  kind  in  the  posses- 
sive cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  words  eku  and  hoku  for 
my.  which  are  also  used  subject  to  the  above  rule  of  distinction. 

A  few  examples  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  language  will  best 
illustrate  the  practical  operation  of  the  rule. 

Tonguese  Form.  English  Translation.  Tonguese  Form. 

(Improper.)  (Proper.) 

Koe  gaue  o  hono  nima.  The  work  of  his  hand.  Koe  gaue  a  hono  nima. 

Koe  hui  a  hono  nima  The  bone  of  his  hand.  Koe  hui  o  hoDO  nima. 

Koe  malama  ae  mahina.  The  brightness  of  the  moon.  Koe  malama  oe  mahina. 

Koe  malama  oe  mahina.  The  shining  of  the  moon.      Koe  malama  ae  mahina. 

Koe  mahina  ae  utu-ta'u.  The  month  of  harvest.  Koe  mahina  oe  utu-ta'u. 

Koe  tuai  oe  utu-ta'u.  The  delay  of  harvest.  Koe  tuai  ae  utu-ta'u. 

Koe  fefeka  ae  maka.  The  hardness  of  the  stone.    Koe  fefeka  oe  maka. 

Koe  teteka  oe  maka..  The  rolling  of  the  stone.       Koe  teteka  ae  maka. 

Koe  ita  o  hono  loto.  The  anger  of  his  mind.         Koe  ita  a  hono  loto. 

Koe  aga  a  hono  loto.  The  disposition  of  his  mind. Koe  aga  o  hono  loto. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  general  principle  of  the  rule. 
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III.  Of  Adjectives, 

1.    The  Derivation  and  Classes  of  Adjectives. 

(1.)  The  adjective  always  follows  the  noun  in  Tonguese,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  words  Hhi,  little,  small ;  and//"m,  large,  great, 
numerous  ;  motua,  old  ;  and  some  of  the  numeral  adjectives. 

(2.)  Many  of  the  adjectives  are  primitive  or  root  words,  such  as 
hovi,  bad  ;  lelei,  good ;  loloa,  long ;  lahi,  great,  much  ;  jii,  little, 
small,  few. 

(3.)  Many  nouns  of  the  second  class,  or  declension,  can  be  used 
as  adjectives  ;  as  hoe  fale  holoa,  a  treasure  house  ;  hoe  vaha  aalo,  a 
paddling  canoe  ;  hoe  vaha  la,  a  sailing  canoe  ;  hoe  aho  bubuha,  a  hot 
day,  &c. 

(4.)  Some  are  formed  by  the  reduplication  of  a  noun;  some  with, 
some  without,  the  addition  of  another  euphonic  terminal  syllable  ; 
as  kelehelea,  earthy,  from  hele  or  kelekele,  the  earth  ;  umeumea,  rusty, 
from  umea,  rust ;  hoefonua  vaoa,  an  uncultivated  country,  from  veto, 
the  bush,  &c,  &c. 

(5.)  Verbs  or  participles  are  also  employed  as  adjectives,  when 
coming  immediately  after  the  noun,  and  they  are  subject,  in  certain 
instances,  to  the  same  changes  as  those  described  in  nouns,  by  the 
addition  of  the  affixes  a,  ia%  eina,  ekina,  and  age. 

One  example  of  each  of  these  must  suffice. 

Koe  vai  tafetafea,  a  flowing  water,  from  tafe  and  tafetafe,  to  flow  ; 
hoe  akau  moniia,  a  living  tree,  from  moui,  to  live ;  hoe  tagata  ofcina, 
the  beloved  man,  from  ofa,  to  love ;  hoe  tagata  tabuekina,  the 
blessed  man,  from  tabuahi,  to  bless. 

(6.)  Adjectives,  expressive  of  similitude,  are  formed  from  nouns 
by  prefixing  the  word  faka ;  as  fahatagata,  manly  or  manlike  ; 
fahatoga,  Tongan  or  Tonga-like  ;  fakavalevale,  foolish-like  ;fahaeihi 
lord -like.  The  faka,  in  all  this  class  of  words,  is  of  the  same  import 
as  a  la  in  French. 

(7-)  Adjectives,  expressive  of  colours,  are  mostly  reduplicated 
words,  when  used  alone,  as  uliuli,  black,  hinehina,  white;  (in  this 
word  there  is  a  euphonic  change  of  a  into  e  in  the  second  syllable ;) 
tetea,  pale,  from  tea,  white,  or  pale ;  (here  again  there  is  a  euphonic 
elision  of  a  in  the  first  syllable.) 

In  classifying  the  adjectives  according  to  their  sense  in  composi- 
tion, we  may  divide  them  into  six  classes  : — Common,  Proper, 
Numeral,  Pronominal,  Verbal,  and  Compound. 

I.  COMMON  ADJECTIVES. 
Those  of  the   first,  second,   third,    fourth,   and    seventh  classes 
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given  above  belong  to  this  order.  They  include  : — 1 .  Those  expres- 
sive of  quantity  or  quality.     2.  Those  expressive  of  properties. 

(1.)  Adjectives  expressive  of  quantity  or  quality.  The  ideas  of 
quantity,  as  regards  number  in  general,  are  expressed  by  the  words 
Zaki,  large,  great,  much,  many  ;  Jii,  small,  little,  few.  These 
terms  are  also  employed  in  defining  the  quality  of  an  object  as  to 
its  bulk  or  dimensions. 

Rule*  When  Zahi  and  Jii  are  used  to  express  the  idea  of  many, 
or  few,  of  animals  or  of  things  in  general,  they  follow  the  noun  in 
their  simple  form  ;  but  when  referring  to  persons,  the  word  toko 
invariably  stands  between  them  and  the  noun.     Thus  : — 

Koe  faga  buaka  lahi.  Many  swine. 

Koe  kau  tagata  toko  lahi.  Many  men. 

Koe  gaahi  vaka  jii.  A  few  canoes. 

Koe  tamaiki  toko  jii.  A  few  children. 

Fuii  and  Kihi  are  also  adjectives  expressive  of  bulk  and  number 
and  generally  precede  the  noun,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 

Koefuufale.  A  great  house. 

Koe  kihi  hose.  A  small  horse. 

Koe  fuu  toko  lahi.  A  great  many  (persons  only). 

Koe  kihi  toko  jii.  A  very  few  (persons  only). 

For  other  forms  of  speech  in  which  these  two  adjectives  are 
employed,  and  in  which  they  occasionally  follow  the  noun,  see 
under  the  section  on  the  comparison  of  adjectives. 

(2.)  The  principal  adjectives  in  the  Tonguese,  expressive  of 
quality,  are  lelei,  good  ;  kovi,  bad  ;  loloa,  long ;  nounou,  short ;  lau- 
lah%  broad ;  laujii,  narrow  ;  mdoluga,  high ;  mdulalo,  low ;  &c. 

(3.)  Those  expressive  of  position  are  ofi,  near ;  mamao,  distant ; 
and  all  nouns  or  verbs  of  a  similar  import. 

(4.)  Duration  is  expressed  by  the  words  fuoloa,  long,  for  a  long 
time  ;fuonounou,  short,  for  a  short  time. 

II.  PROPER   ADJECTIVES. 

All  Tonguese  adjectives  of  this  class  are  formed  like  those  of 
class  sixth  before  described.  When  the  faka  is  prefixed  to  a  com- 
mon noun,  it  becomes  a  common  adjective  ;  but  when  it  is  prefixed 
to  a  proper  noun,  it  is  then  a  proper  adjective.  For  example  : — 
koe  mahaki  fakavaivai,  a  weakening  or  exhausting  illness  ;  koe  aga 
Fakqfalanise,  the  French  fashion. 
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III.   NUMERAL  ADJECTIVES. 

1.  The  cardinal  numbers  are,  Taha,  Ua,  Tolu,  Fa,  Nima,  Ono, 
Fitu,  Valu,  Hiva,  Hogofulu. 

The  higher  numbers  up  to  one  hundred  are  formed  as  follows : — 
1.  Those  from  ten  to  twenty  take  the  word  hogofulu,  ten,  and  ma, 
and,  before  them  thus : — Hogofulu  ma  taha,  eleven,  &c.  2.  From 
twenty  to  thirty,  the  word  hogofulu  euphonically  drops  its  first  two 
syllables,  and  is  affixed  to  the  cardinals  thus: — Uofulu,  twenty, 
uofulu  ma  hiva,  twenty-nine.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  ua, 
two,  is  euphonically  changed  to  no  before  fulu.  3.  In  all  the  suc- 
ceeding tens  only  the  first  syllable  of  hogofulu  is  dropped  when 
affixed  to  the  cardinals,  thus : — Tolugofulu,  thirty ;  Onogofulu, 
sixty  ;  hivagofuhc,  ninety. 

2.  The  ordinals  are  formed  by  the  cardinal  numbers  being  pre- 
ceded by  one  or  other  of  the  words  hoe,  ho  hono,  or  a  hono  ;  thus  : 
— hoe  uluahi,  the  first ;  ho  hono  ua,  the  second ;  ho  hono  nimagofulu, 
the  fiftieth  ;  a  hono  teau,  the  hundredth.  It  will  be  remarked 
that  the  first  ordinal  is  a  distinct  word  from  the  cardinal  number. 
Literally,  the  word  means  to  "  head  with,"  and  is  therefore  a  very 
appropriate  one  to  designate  what  is  first. 

The  Tonguese  numerals  extend  as  far  as  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand, beyond  which,  until  instructed  by  the  Missionaries  in  higher 
numbers,  all  was  to  them  "vale  lau,"  or  foolish  counting. 

3.  Distributives  are  formed  by  placing  the  word  tahi  before  the 
cardinals,  thus  : — hoe  tahi  taha,  each  one,  or  one  each  ;  hoe  tahi 
hogofulu,  each  ten,  or  ten  each,  &c. 

4.  Adverbs  of  time,  which  may  as  well  be  given  here,  are  formed 
by  placing  the  word  Uuga  before  the  cardinals,  thus  : — liuga  taha, 
once  ;  liuga  hogofulu,  ten  times  ;  liuga  teau,  a  hundred  times,  &c. 

IV.  PRONOMINAL  ADJECTIVES. 

We  shall  consider  here  the  distributives  and  indefinites  of  this 
class  of  adjectives,  reserving  a  notice  of  the  possessives  and  demon- 
strative to  the  chapter  upon  the  pronouns. 

1.  Distributives.  These  are  expressed  in  English  by  such  words 
as  each,  every,  either,  neither,  &c.  The  sense  of  each  has  already 
been  given  under  the  distributive  numerals. 

Every  is  generally  expressed  in  Tonguese  by  hotoa  or  hotoabe,  and 
also  by  the  word  fulibe. 

Either  has  no  corresponding  word  in  Tonguese.  The  sense  of  it 
is  expressed  by  the  use  of  the  demonstrative  pronouns  this  or  that, 
as  in  the  sentence,  fili  ae  tohi  hoeni,  be  hoe  tohi  hoena,  choose  this 
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book  or  that  book.  Or,  instead  of,  as  in  English,  either  of  these  two 
men  will  go,  the  Tonguese  would  be,  e  alu  ha  taha  i  he  ogo  tagata 
na,  one  of  these  two  men  wrill  go. 

Neither,  like  the  above,  has  no  corresponding  word  in  Tonguese  : 
it  follows,  in  the  form  of  negation,  the  same  construction  as  is 
illustrated  above. 

2.  Indefinites.  These  are  expressed  in  English  by  many,  much, 
several,  few,  all,  none,  some,  any,  one,  other,  another. 

Many,  when  persons  are  meant,  is  toko  lahi :  when  things  are 
referred  to,  the  toko  is  omitted.  The  word  taefaulaua  is  also  used 
to  express  a  great  number. 

Much,  lahi  and  fakamanavahe. 

Several,  niihi,  which  is  also  the  word  for  some. 

Few,  when  used  of  persons,  tokojii,  "When  used  of  things,  jii,  or 
mea  jii. 

All,  kotoabe,  kotoa,  and  katoa. 

No,  none,  ikai,  and  ikai  ha  toko  taha,  not  one  person,  or  none  ; 
and  for  things  in  general,  ikai  ha  taha. 

Another  is  expressed  by  the  word  kehe,  another  or  different. 

V.    VERBAL   OR    PARTICIPIAL    ADJECTIVES. 

These  have  already  been  treated  of  in  the  different  classes  of 
adjectives, 

VI.  COMPOUND    ADJECTIVES. 
These  are  formed  from  classes  of    words  in  Tonguese,   which, 
easily  combine  with  nouns  and  verbs  ;  such  as  koe  tagata  loto  vaivai, 
The  or  a  man  of  weak,  or  modest,  mind,  koe  kolo  tuu  lelei,  a  well 
situated  town,  &c. 

2.   The  Inflexion  and  Comparison  of  Adjectivfs. 

1.  Adjectives  form  their  degrees  of  comparison  by  being  followed 
by  certain  words  or  particles,  having  either  an  increasive  or  dimi- 
nutive signification.  These  are  lahi,  great,  and  hake,  to  ascend,  for 
the  increasive ;  jii,  little,  and  hifo,  to  descend,  for  the  diminutive. 
The  superlative  degree  is  formed  by  the  further  addition  of  either 
the  word  aubito,  to  become  full,  or  fakamanavahe,  to  cause  fear  or 
astonishment. 

2.  The  particle  age  is  often  joined  to  the  comparative  words  lahi 
and  jii,  instead  of  employing  the  separate  words  hake  and  hifo, 
and  so  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison,  thus  : — lahi,  lahiage, 
lahiage  aubito  ;  jii.  jiiage,  jiiage  aubito. 

3.  Adjectives  that  express  progresj-ion  of  time  or  distance,  such 
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as  fuoloa,  of  time,)  and  loloa,  length,  (of  distance,)  frequently  form 
their  comparative  degree  by  the  word  atu  or  age.  The  former 
appears  to  refer  exclusively  to  what  is  before,  or  in  the  future,  and 
the  latter  to  what  is  past  or  behind,  in  regard  to  time  and  position, 
as  the  sense  may  indicate. 

4.  There  are  three  modes  of  comparison  in  using  the  aforemen- 
tioned words  or  affixes,  which  we  shall  describe  as  the  ordinary, 
medium,  and  intensive  forms,  each  of  which  will  be  best  understood 
by  examples. 

1.  Ordinary  Comparison, 

|^Koe  tagata  lahi  ia.  A  great  man  he. 

T  .       |  Ka  koe  tagata  lahi  hake  eni.  \  But  this  is  a  greater 

r  ^  Bea  koe  tagata  lahiage  eni.    f         man. 

|  Koe  tagata  lahi  hake  aubito  ena.  )  That  is  the  greatest 
l^Koe  tagata  lahiage  aubito  ena.   f         man. 


("Ha  fale  jii.  A  small  house. 

tv    .      ,.       I  Ha  fale  jii  hifo.  )    ,         „     _ 
Diminutive  {..  }  A  smaller  house. 

form       i  Hafalejnage.    / 


|  Ha  fale  jii  hifo  aubito.  \  The  smallest  or  a  very  small 
(^Ha  fale  jiiage  aubito.    I  house. 

2.  Medium  Form. 

T  ',  ..  .  .  [  A  little  greater,  more,  higher,  or  above. 

Lahilahiage.      )  y  '     y      ' 

T.....  [A  little  smaller,  less,  lower,  or  below. 

Jnjnage.  J 


3.  Intensive  Form. 

Lahi  hake  aubito  aubito. 

Lahi  hake  fakamanavahe  aubi 

Jii  hifo  aubito  aubito.  )   1T  .     .  ,.     ,  „ 

>  Very  or  astonishingly  small. 


>  Very  or  astonishingly  great. 


Jii  hifo  fakamanavahe  aubito. 


N.B.  Any  of  the  adjectives,  or  nouns  used  as  such,  may  be  com- 
pared as  above  like  lahi  and  jii,  by  adding  the  same  terms  of  com- 
parison, according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves,  or  the 
sense  indicated  by  the  connexion. 

5.  The  adjective  lahi,  great,  in  forming  the  comparison  of  size, 
(and  in  that  sense  only.)  admits  of  a  singular  and  plural  inflexion. 
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The  phrase,  koe  kau  tagata  lahi,  great  men,  may  either  mean  great 
men  as  to  person,  position,  or  fame  ;  but  by  doubling  the  first 
syllable  of  the  word  lahi,  thus, — koe  kau  tagata  lalahi, — it  can  then 
only  mean,  great  men,  as  to  bodily  size,  or  appearance.  So  also 
lalahi  is  the  plural  form,  for  the  comparison  of  size,  in  the  follow- 
ing examples,  which  are  given  as  specimens  of  a  general  rule. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Koe  akau  lahi.  A  great  tree  (size).  Koe  akau  lalahi.  Great  trees* 
Koe  ika  lahi.       A  great  fish.  Koe  ika  lalahi.        Great  fishes* 

5.  Sometimes  the  comparative  degree  of  size  is  more  distinctly 
defined  by  placing  the  word  jino,  body,  between  the  noun  and  the 
adjective  :  thus  : — 

Koe  tagata  jino  lahi.  A  great  man  (bodily  size). 

Koe  kau  tagata  jino  lalahi.        Great  men. 

6.  The  comparison  of  numbers,  when  speaking  of  persons  in  the 
plural,  requires  that  the  word  toko  shall  always  be  placed  before  the 
adjective ;  as,  Ae  tamaiki  toko  lahi,  the  many  children,  &c. 


IV.  Declension  of  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

1.  The  personal  pronouns  form  a  class  of  words,  in  the  Tonguese, 
and  the  Polynesian  dialects  generally,  more  numerous  than  in  most 
other  languages,  and  they  are  always  used  with  peculiar  precision. 
They  have  also  the  power  of  indicating,  by  different  prefixial  and 
terminal  particles  or  letters,  an  inclusive  and  exclusive  sense,  in  the 
dual  and  plural  numbers  of  the  first  person  only. 

2.  The  terminal  form  of  the  dual  number  is  evidently  an  addition 
of  the  numeral  ua,  two. 

3.  The  terminal  form  of  the  plural  is  simply  the  addition  of  the 
numeral  word  tolu,  three,  to  the  pronominal  root. 

4.  There  is  no  fourth,  or  extended,  plural  number  in  the  Ton- 
guese such  as  is  found  in  the  Fijian. 

5.  The  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  are  formed  by  the  use  of 
ho  and  a  as  a  prefix  in  the  nom.  The  other  cases  are  formed  by 
prepositional  prefixes. 

6.  The  entire  system  of  personal  pronouns  will  be  exhibited  in 
the  following  tabular  view,  in  which  the  letter  "  c  "  stands  for  "  con- 
tracted form." 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 
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II.    DUAL   NUMBER. 

In  the  first  person  of  the  dual  number  there  is  what  is  termed 
in  the  Polynesian  languages,  an  inclusive  and  exclusive  sense,  for 
expressing  which  distinct  pronouns  are  employed.  The  first,  or 
inclusive  form,  is  that  in  which  two  persons  speak  of  themselves  one 
to  the  other.  The  second  is  that  which  is  used  by  two  persons 
when  speaking  of  themselves  to  other  persons. 
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Dual  Number.     Exclusive  Form. 

As  the  exclusive  form  only  affects  the  first  person,  leaving  the 
second  and  third  as  already  given,  we  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

First  Person. 

N.     Ko  kimaua,  akiraaua.  we>  or  us  two. 

G.     Oki  and  akimatia.  of  „ 

(c)Omaua,  amaua.  „  „ 

Mao  and  moo  maua.  ) 
Mo  kimaua.  ) 

D.     Kiate  kimaua. } 
(<;)Kia  kimaua.      f  to  „ 

(c)Kia  maua.        * 
late  kimaua.   } 

la  kimaua.       r  in  „ 

la  maua.  ' 

Ab.  Ekimaua.  by  „ 

Meiate  kimaua.  from  „ 

(tf)Meia  kimaua  „  „ 

late  kimaua.  „  „ 

(c)Iaki  and  ia  maua.  „  „ 


Possessive  Cases.    Exclusive  Form. 


Common. 


Restricted. 


N. 

Koe  ma,  ae  ma. 

our  two. 

N. 

Ko  ho  ma,  a  ho 

ma 

G. 

Oe  and  ae  ma. 

of 

„ 

G. 

0  and  a  ho  ma. 

of 

Moe,  mo,  mae,  ma 

■    for 

5> 

Mo  and  ma  ho  1 

ma 

for 

D. 

Ki  he  e  ma. 

to 

„ 

D. 

Ki  ho  ma. 

to 

I  lie  e  ma. 

in 

>> 

I  ho  ma. 

in 

Ab. 

E  he  e  ma. 

h 

3> 

Ab. 

E  ho  ma. 

by 

Mei  he  e  ma. 

from 

„ 

Mei  ho  ma. 

from 

I  he  e  ma. 

,, 

» 

I  ho  ma. 

>> 

Moe  ma. 

with 

}) 

Mo  ho  ma. 

with 

Haiimaua.  \ 

Hoomaua.  1 

Amaua.     / 

ours. 

Omaua.      J 

our  two. 
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Plural  Number.     Exclusive  Form. 

This  form  is  used  by  three  or  more  persons,  when  speaking  to 
the  exclusion  of  others,  either  addressed  or  spoken  of. 

First  Person. 


N.     Ko  kimautolu,  akimautolu.  vje  or  us. 

G.     0  kimautolu,  akimautolu. 
(e)0  mautolu,  amautolu. 
Maa  mautolu  moo  mautolu 
Mo  kimautolu. 
D.     Kiate  kimautolu. 
(c)Kia  kimautolu. 
late  kimautolu. 
(c)Ia  kimautolu. 
Ab.  Ekimautolu. 

Meiate  kimautolu.  "> 

(c)Mei  amautolu. 

late  kimautolu.  [fr{ 

(c)Ia  kimautolu. 
(c)Ia  mautolu.  J 


}  * 

}  for 

1  to 

1  in 


h 


The  second  and  third  person  under  this  form  being  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  foregoing  inclusive  form,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them  here. 
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Remarks  on  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  stated  before  respecting  the  particles 
ko  and  a,  it  may  be  observed  further  that  they  are  used  before  the 
pronouns  in  the  following  cases  : — 

(1.)  When  the  pronoun  stands  alone,  as  in  answering  a  question, 
Kohai  koe  ?  Who  art  thou  ?  Ko  an.  I.  Kohai  nae  alu  ?  Who 
went  ?     Ko  kimautolu.     We. 

(2.)  Ko  and  a  are  commonly  used  in  the  vocative  case  ;  as,  ko 
koe,  or  a  koe,  laka  mai  ki  keni.     You — come  here  to  this  place. 

(3.)  Ko  and  a  are  also  employed  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
expressive  form  known  in  the  Hebrew  as  the  nominative  absolute ; 
as,  ko  au,  teu  alu,  I,  (or,  as  for  me,)  I  shall  go. 

The  Possessive  Case. 

1.  The  same  distinction  exists  throughout  the  Personal  Pronouns 
in  their  possessive  cases,  as  has  already  been  denned  in  regard  to 
the  genitive  case  of  the  Noun.  Haaku,  aaku ;  Haata,  aata  ; 
Haau,  aau ;  Haana,  aana ;  correspond  with  their  nominatives, 
Eku,  haku,  &c.  ;  hao  and  hoo ;  ko  ene  and  aene.  These  forms  of 
the  possessive  apply,  as  a  general  rule,  to  all  actions  of  the  life,  all 
emotions  of  the  mind,  and  to  all  virtues  and  vices,  and  to  whatever 
does  not  otherwise  mean  what  is  integral  or  inseparable  from  the 
person. 

Hoku,  obku  ;  Hoota,  obta  ;  Ilo'du,  obu  ;  and  Hoona,  obna  ;  corre- 
spond with  the  pronouns  of  the  first  person,  Hoku,  ho,  and  hono. 
These  are  employed  to  give,  as  a  general  rule,  the  idea  of  absolute 
and  inseparable  possession.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  which 
seem  to  follow  no  fixed  rule,  and  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
long  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  natives. 

2.  In  the  dual  and  plural  numbers  the  same  distinctions  are 
maintained  in  the  separate  use  of  the  a  and  o,  or  the  aki  and  oki 
as  prefixes  to  the  pronouns  ;  the  a  and  aki  indicating  possession  in 
general,  the  o  and  oki,  possession  absolute  or  inherent. 

II.    Relative  Pronouns. 

1 .  The  single  word  aia  represents  the  relative  pronouns,  who, 
which,  and  that ;  and  it  is  employed  in  relation  to  all  nouns  of 
whatever  gender  or  number  they  may  be :  as,  koe  tamajii  aia  nae 
vela,  the    child   who    was   burnt  ;  koe  hose  aia  nae  alu  veevave,  the 
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horse  that  went  swiftly ;  koe  gaahi  dkau  aia  nae  higa,  the  trees 
which  fell. 

2.  The  personal  pronouns  are  sometimes  used  as  relatives ;  as  in 
the  following  example  : — Oku  ou  ofa  kiate  kinautolu,  akinautolu 
oku  ofa  kiate  au,  I  love  them  who  love  me ;  lit.,  I  love  them, 
they  that  love  me.  The  sentence,  "  John,  he  it  is  who  goes,' 
would  in  Tonguese  stand  thus  : — Ko  Jone,  koia  ia  oku  alu ;  lit., 
"  John,  he  it  is,  is  going." 

III.  Interrogative  Pronouns. 

These  are  Kohai  and  Ahai,  Who  ?  Koeha  and  Aelia,  What? 
Kofe  and  Aefe,  Which  ? 

IV.  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

These  are  sometimes  called  demonstrative  Adjectives.  Eni, 
this,  and  ena,  that,  with  their  corresponding  contractions,  ni  and 
na,  are  the  pronouns  of  this  class.  Ko  ia,  the  form  for  the  third 
person  singular,  is  also  employed  as  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  as  in 
the  following  sentence : — Ae  tagata  koia  nae  alu,  The  man  that 
went ;  lit.,  The  man  he  who  went.  Nae  omi  kiate  kinautolu  ae 
hose  koia,  That  horse  was  brought  to  them  :  lit.,  Was  brought  to 
them  the  horse  that. 


V.  The  Verb. 

1 .  The  form  and  changes  of  the  verb  in  Tonguese  are  exceed" 
ingly  simple.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  but  one  con- 
jugation for  the  regular  verbs  of  every  description,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  auxiliary  signs  of  the  verb  vary  in  the  past  and  future  tenses, 
we  have  distinguished  these  by  adopting  two  forms  of  conjugation 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  division  of  verbs  into  transitive, 
intransitive,  and  neuter,  there  are  also  in  the  Tonguese,  verbs 
causative,  intensive,  and  reciprocal. 

3.  The  causative  is  distinguished  by  prefixing  the  word  faka  to 
the  verbal  root :  as,  hifo,  to  descend  ;fakahifo,  to  cause  to  descend  : 
takamilo,  to  turn  round ;  fakatakamilo,  to  cause  to  turn  round. 

4.  The  intensive  or  frequentative  form  is  sometimes  expressed  by 
the  reduplication  of  the  verbal  root :  as,  takamilo,  to  turn ;  taka- 
takamilo,  to  turn  round  and  round.     The  word  tou  or  toutou  is  also 
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prefixed  to  certain  words  in  a  similar  way ;  such  as,  alu,  to  go ; 
toutou  alu,  to  keep  going,  or  to  go  successively,  or  continuously. 

5.  The  reciprocal  verbs  are  distinguished  by  the  prefix  fe  attached 
to  the  verbal  root,  and  also,  in  certain  cases,  by  the  addition  of 
certain  affixes,  such  as  aki  and  ekina.  Hence  we  have  alu,  to  go ; 
fealuaki,  to  go  to  and  fro,  or  to  go  mutually.  Ave,  to  take ;  feaveaki, 
to  take  from  one  to  the  other.  And  hufia,  to  intercede ;  fehufekina, 
to  intercede  mutually  for  each  other. 

6.  There  are  certain  euphonic  terminations  of  the  verb  in  the 
transitive  active,  and  transitive  passive  forms,  in  which  the  affixes 
a  or  i,  and  ekina,  eina,  aki,  hia,  atu,  and  age,  are  attached  to  the 
verbal  root.  Oku  ou  tabu'i  koe,  I  sanctify,  or  make  thee  sacred. 
Oku  tabuekina  au,  I  am  blessed.  Nae  uheina  ae  kau  tagata,  the 
men  were  drenched;  lit.,  the  men  were  rained.  Habo,  to  strike; 
fehaboaki,  to  strike,  or  be  stricken  by  two  or  more.  Motu,  to  be 
broken  snapped  asunder ;  motuhia,  the  state  of  being  broken 
asunder.  Lea,  to  speak;  lea  atu,  to  speak  out;  and  leaage,  to 
speak  forth  ;  these  two  latter  forms  indicating  the  transition  of  the 
speech  from  the  speaker  to  those  addressed. 

7.  With  the  exception  of  the  slight  alterations  just  pointed  out, 
the  verbal  roots  undergo  no  changes  in  conjugation ;  they  are 
destitute  of  those  inflexions  which  indicate  moods,  tenses,  number, 
or  person. 

The  conjugation,  therefore,  of  the  Tonguese  verb  is  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  certain  auxiliary  signs,  particles,  and  words. 
Oku  is  the  sign  of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mood. 
Naa,  nae,  and  ne,  are  the  signs  of  the  past  tense. 
Kuo  and  ne  kuo,  are  the  signs  of  the  perfect  and  pluperfect. 
Te  and  e  are  the  signs  of  the  future. 
Kabau  is  the  sign  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 
Ke  is  the  sign  of  the  imperative  mood. 
Faa  is  the  sign  of  the  potential  mood. 
Ke  is  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  or  simply  the  verb  itself. 
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FIRST  FORM. 
CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR  VERB 

ALU.— TO   GO. 


Indicative  Mood.     Present  Tense.     Sign  Oku- 
1.  Affirmative  Form. 


1 .  Oku  ou  alu, 

2.  Oku  ke  alu, 

3.  Oku  ne  alu, 


.    (  Oku  ma  alu, 
*  (_  Oku  ta  alu, 

2.  Oku  mo  alu, 

3.  Oku  na  alu, 


f  Oku  mau  alu, 
\  Oku  tau  alu, 

2.  Oku  mou  alu, 

3.  Oku  nau  alu, 


Singular. 

I  go  or  am  going. 

Thou  goest. 

He,  she,  or  it  go6s. 

Dual. 

We  two  go.     Exclusive  Forrri. 
We  two  go.     Inclusive  Form, 
You  two  go. 
They  two  go. 

Plural. 
We  go.     Exclusive. 
We  go.     Inclusive, 
You  go. 
They  go. 


2.     Negative  Form. 
Singular. 

1.  Oku  ikai  teu  alu,  I  go  not, 

2.  Oku  ikai  te  ke  alu,         Thou  goest  not. 

3.  Oku  ikai  te  ne  alu,         He,  she,  or  it  goes  not. 


1. 


Dual. 
f  Oku  ikai  te  ma  alu, 


\  Oku  ikai  te  ta  alu, 
2.     Oku  ikai  te  mo  alu, 


We  two  go  not.  Exclusive. 
We  two  go  not.  Inclusive. 
You  two  go  not. 


3.     Oku  ikai  te  na  alu,  They  two  go  not. 
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Plural. 

.    C  Oku  ikai  te  mau  alu, 
'  \  Oku  ikai  te  tau  alu, 

2.  Oku  ikai  te  mou  alu, 

3.  Oku  ikai  te  nau  alu, 


We  go  not.     Exclusive. 
We  go  not.     Inclusive. 
You  go  not. 
They  go  not. 


Past  or  Imperfect  Tense.     Sign  Naa  and  Ne  *  contr. 
Singular. 


f  Neu  alu, 


'  (.  Naaku  alu, 

2.  Naa  ke  alu, 

3.  Naa  ne  alu, 


j  Naa  ma  alu, 
1  (  Naa  ta  alu, 
.     Naa  mo  alu, 


I  went,  or  did  go. 
Thou  wentest. 
He,  she,  or  it  went. 

Dual. 

"We  two  went.  Exclusive. 
We  two  went.  Inclusive. 
You  two  went. 


3.     Naa  na  alu,        They  two  went. 


Plural. 

We  went.     Exclusive. 
We  went.     Inclusive. 
You  went. 
They  went. 

N.B. — The  negative  form  of  this  tense  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former,  with  the  exception  of  substituting  Nae  for  Naa  throughout. 


(  Naa  mau  alu, 
.  (  Naa  tau  alu, 

2.  Naa  mou  tau, 

3.  Naa  nau  alu, 


Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Tense.     Sign  Kuo  and  Ne  kuo. 

Singular. 

I  have  gone. 


1. 


Kuou  alu, 
Ne  kuou  alu, 
9    (  Kuo  ke  alu, 
'"  \  Ne  kuo  ke  alu, 
n    (  Kuo  ne  alu, 
'  (  Ne  kuo  ne  alu, 


I  had  gone. 
Thou  hast  gone. 
Thou  hadst  gone. 
He,  she,  or  it  has  gone. 
He,  she,  or  it  had  gone. 


*  Ne  is  evidently  a  euphonic  contraction  of  Naa  and  Nae,  and  may  be  substituted 
wherever  these  signs  are  employed,  without  any  alteration  in  the  arrangement, 
excepting  in  the  first  person  singular. 
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/"Kuo  ma  alu, 
.  j  Ne  kuo  ma  alu, 
'  j  Kuo  ta  alu, 
LNe  kuo  ta  alu, 
Kuo  mo  alu, 
Ne  kuo  mo  alu, 
f  Kuo  na  alu, 
I  Ne  kuo  na  alu, 


Dual.. 

We  two  have  gone 
We  two  had  gone 


:•} 


<■{ 


We  two  have  gone.  ) 
We  two  had  gone.  J 
You  two  have  gone. 
You  two  had  gone. 
They  two  have  gone. 
They  two  had  gone. 


Exclusive. 


Inclusive, 


Plural. 


1. 


rKuo  mau  alu, 
J  Ne  kuo  mau  alu, 
j  Kuo  tau  alu, 
LNe  kuo  tau  alu, 
|  Kuo  mou  alu, 
1  Ne  kuo  mou  alu, 
j  Kuo  nau  alu, 
(  Ne  kuo  nau  alu, 


Inclusive. 


We  have  gone.  )   „    ;     . 
«*    ,    ,    °         }  Exclusive. 
We  had  gone.   J 

We  have  gone.  ) 

We  had  gone,    j 

You  have  gone. 

You  had  gone. 

They  have  gone. 

They  had  gone. 


N.B. — The  negative  of  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  tenses  is 
formed  as  follows : — In  the  first  person  singular  it  would  be,  Kuo 
ikai  teu  alu,  Ne  ikai  teu  alu  ;  and  throughout  all  the  other  persons 
the  words  "  ikai  te  "  would  stand  immediately  after  the  sign  kuo  in 
the  perfect  tense,  and  the  same  words  would  take  the  place  of  kuo 
in  the  Pluperfect  tense ;  thus : — Kuo  ikai  te  ke  alu,  Thou  hast  not 
gone ;  Ne  ikai  te  ke  alu,  Thou  hadst  not  gone. 

Future  Tense.     Sign  E  before  the  Verb  and  Te  before 
Pronouns* 


Singular. 

1 .  Teu  and  keu  alu,  I  shall  or  will  go. 

2.  Te  {or  ke)  ke  alu,  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  go. 

3.  Te  (or  ke)  ne  alu,  He,  she,  or  it  shall  or  will  go. 


Dual. 


(  Te  (or  ke)  ma  alu, 
J,|Te  (orke)  ta  alu, 

2.  Te  (or  ke)  mo  alu, 

3.  Te  (or  ke)  na  alu, 


We  two  shall  or  will  go. 
We  two  shall  or  will  go. 
You  two  shall  or  will  go. 
They  two  shall  or  will  go. 


Excl. 
Incl. 
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Plural. 


j  Te  {or  ke)  mau  alu,  We  shall  or  will  go.     Excl. 

'  \  Te  {or  ke)  tau  alu,  We  shall  or  will  go.     Incl. 

2.  Te  {or  ke)  mou  alu,  You  shall  or  will  go. 

3.  Te  {or  ke)  nau  alu,  They  shall  or  will  go. 

N.B. — The  negative  under  this  tense  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
words  "  E  ikai  "  to  the  conjugation  as  it  stands  ;  thus  : — E  ikai  teu 
alu  ;  E  ikai  te  ma  alu  ;  E  ikai  te  mau  alu  ;  &c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  this  form  of  the  verbal  conjugation  in 
extenso,  because  there  is  no  alteration  in  its  foregoing  arrangement ; 
but  the  word  kabau,  "  if,"  is  placed  before  the  signs  of  the  verb  in 
all  the  persons. 

Potential  Mood. 

This  mood  is  formed  by  placing  the  word  " faa"  (expressive  of 
ability  to  do,)  between  the  pronoun  and  the  verb,  when  the  former 
immediately  follows  the  auxiliary  sign  ;  and  between  the  auxiliary 
and  the  verb  itself,  when  the  latter  immediately  follows  the  former. 
Thus,  Te  nau  faa  alu  and  E  faa  alu  akinautolu,  both  mean,  They 
shall  be  able  to  go. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular,  Dual. 

Alu  koe,  )«      ,  .  j  Alu  akimoua,  )  Go  you 

Ke  ke  alu  koe,  j  '  \  Ke  mo  alu  akimoua,  /    two. 


■■) 


o    (  Alu  ia,  )  Go,  he,  she,  o  j  Alu  akinaua,  )  Go  they 

(  Ke  ne  alu  ia,    j        or  it.  \  Kena  alu  akinaua,  j     two. 

Plural. 

o    f  Alu  akimoutolu,  | 

1  Ke  mou  alu  akimoutolu,  J 

o    (  Alu  akinautolu,  (  p      , 

'  (  Ke  nau  alu  akinautolu,    J 

Infinitive  Mood. 

This  mood  is  merely  the  verb  itself,  or  the  verb  preceded  by  the 
particle  ke. 
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SECOND  POEM. 
CONJUGATION  OF  A  REGULAR  VERB. 

ALU.— TO   GO. 

Indicative  Mood.     Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Dual. 

Oku  (ma)  alu  akimaua.      Excl. 


1.  Oku  (ou)*  alu  au.  1.     A1      ;lN1      *  ..  T    , 

v     J  \  Oku  (ta)  alu  akitaua.     Inch 

2.  Oku  (ke)  alu  koe.  2.     Oku  (mo)  alu  akimoua. 

3.  Oku  (ne)  alu  ia.  3.     Oku  (na)  alu  akinaua. 

Plural. 
I    (  Oku  (mau)  alu  akimautolu.     Excl. 
(  Oku  (tau)  alu  akitautolu.     Incl. 

2.  Oku  (mou)  alu  akimoutolu. 

3.  Oku  (nau)  alu  akinautolu. 

Past  Tense. 
Singidar.  Dual. 

]    at        j  l\r     1         l   /  ^ae  (or'  ^e  ma)  a*a  a^imaua*  Excl. 

'  \  Nae  (or,  Ne  ta)  alu  akitaua.     Incl. 

2.  Nae  alu  koe,  or  Ne  ke  alu.  2.     Nae  (or,  Ne  mo)  alu  akimoua. 

3.  Nae  alu  ia,  or  Ne  ne  alu.     3.     Nae  (or,  Ne  na)  alu  akinaua. 

Plural. 
I    (  Nae  (or,  Ne  mau)  alu  akimautolu.     Excl 
'  |  Nae  (or,  Ne  tau)  alu  akitautolu.      Incl. 

2.  Nae  (or,  Ne  mou)  alu  akimoutolu. 

3.  Nae  (or,  Ne  nau)  alu  akinautolu. 

Perfect  and  Pluperfect  Tense. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  form  as  in  the  first  Conjugation,  with 
the  addition  of  the  personal  pronoun,  in  full,  after  the  verb. 

Future  Tense. 
Singidar.  Dual. 

1 .  E  alu  au.  1 .  i  E  alu  akjmaua-     Exd. 

{  E  alu  akitaua.     Incl. 

2.  E  alu  koe.  2.     E  alu  akimoua. 

3.  E  alu  ia.  3.     E  alu  akinaua. 
Plural. 

E  alu  akimautolu.     Excl. 
E  alu  akitautolu.       Incl. 

2.  E  alu  akimoutolu. 

3.  E  alu  akinautolu. 

*  The  words  within  brackets  are  added  when  an  emphatic  meaning  is  desired. 

K    K 


! 
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N.B. — 1.  The  formation  of  the  different  moods  is  the  same  as 
already  given  under  the  first  Conjugation. 

2.  The  forms  of  negation  may  likewise  be  arranged  according 
to  the  example  already  given. 

VI.  The  Adverb. 

Adverbs  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  I — 
I.  Adverbs  of  Time, 

1.  Point  of  time;  as,  Toki,  then;  koeni  and  eni,  now;  imuar 
formerly ;  kimua,  before  ;  imui,  afterwards  ;  /cimui,  after ;  anaini, 
presently;  anai,  by-and-by;  he  alio  ni,  to-day ;  aneafi,  yesterday; 
abogibogi,  to-morrow ;  anenai,  a  short  time  past ;  anenaini,  just  now 
past ;  anebo,  last  night ;  anebogibogi,  this  morning  or  forenoon  past  ; 
aneheafi,  the  day  before  yesterday ;  aneheaho,  some  day  past ;  anehe- 
gihegi,  early  this  morning  past ;  anehoata,  this  noon  past. 

2.  Duration  of  time ;  as  Mau  ai  be,  always,  ever,  continuously  ; 
fuoloa,  long ;  fuoloaage,  awhile  ;  lolotoga,  whilst. 

3.  Repetition  ;  as  tuolahi,  often,  frequently ;  tuojii,  seldom  ;  toe, 
again. 

II.  Adverbs  of  Place. 

1.  Rest  in  a  place  ;  as  i  heni,  here ;  i  hena,  there ;  i  oluga,  above  ; 
i  lalo,  below  ;  i  loto,  within  ;  i  tua,  without ;  i  mua,  before  ;  i  mui, 
behind;  or  kimua  and  kimui. 

2.  Motion,  to  or  from,  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  preposition  i, 
in  ;  or  ki,  to  ;  or  mei,  from. 

III.     Adverbs  of  Quality. 

1.  Manner;  asbehe.  so,  thus. 

This  class  of  adverbs  is  chiefly  formed  by  prefixing  and  joining 
the  word  faka  to  the  adjectives  ;  as  fakavave,  quickly  ;  fakamalohi, 
strongly  ;  fakaboto,  wisely,  &c,  &c.  In  fact,  this  prefix, 
in  Tonguese,  answers  precisely  the  same  end  as  the  addition  of  ly 
to  adjectives  in  the  English  language. 

2.  Degree ;  as  aubito,  very ;  teitei,  nearly  ;  meimei,  almost  ;  be, 
only  ;  fakataha,  altogether  ;  lahihake,  more  ;  fakamanavahe,  exceed- 
ingly, eminently,  &c. 

IV.  Adverbs  of  Quantity. 

1 .  Measure  ;  as  lahi,  much  ;  jii,  little ;  lahiage,  more  ;  jiiage, 
less ;  lahilahiage,  a  little  more  ;  jiijiiage,  a  little  less. 

2.  Number ;  as  liuga  taha,  once  ;  liuga  ua,  twice,  &c. ;  louila^ 
twofold  ;  loutolu,  threefold ;  loufa,  fourfold,  &c. ;  taki  taha,  one  of 
each ;  taki  ua,  two  of  each ;  taki  tolu>  three  of  each  ;  taki  fa,  four 
of  each,  &c. 
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V.  Adverbs  of  Mood. 

1 .  Affirmation  ;  as  io,  yes  ;  fakababau,  certainly ;  fakamoomooni, 
truly ;  k'a,  therefore. 

2.  Negation  ;  as  ikai,  no,  not ;  ikai  jii,  not  at  all,  by  no  means  ; 
and  also  ikai  aubito,  no  verily. 

3.  Probability  and  doubt ;  as  abe,  perhaps  ;  nai,  probably.  These 
take  either  the  negative  or  positive  form  by  prefixing  ikai  or  io  as 
required, — Io  abe,  ikai  nai. 

4.  Interrogation  ;  as  afe  ?  and  fakaku  ?  when  ?  (in  the  future ;) 
anefe  ?  and  fakaku  ?  when  ?  (in  the  past ;)  ife?  and  koefe  ?  kofaa  ? 
kofe  ?  where  ?  ;  Fefe  ?  and  fakafefe  ?  how  ?  ;  Koeha  ?  why,  where- 
fore. 

VII.  The  Preposition. 

The  Tonguese  is  supplied  with  little  more  than  the  most  normal 
class  of  prepositions;  i.  e.,  those  which  express  simple  relations  of 
place.  These  are,  i,  ia,  at,  in,  or  through  ;  ki  and  kia,  to  ;  ma,  maa, 
mo,  moo,  for ;  mo  also  stands  for  the  prep,  with  ;  mei,  from  ;  a  and  o, 
of.  The  preposition  ai  is  of  great  use  in  the  structure  of  many 
Tonguese  phrases.  Its  meaning  is  expressed  by  the  compound  pre- 
positions by  it,  upon  it,  through  it,  because  of  it,  with  it,  by  means 
of  it,  by  reason  of  it,  &c. 


VIII.  Table  of  Conjunctions. 


r  Bea, 

|  M°-> 

"  1.  Connective     j  j\joe 

-And. 

\o, 

IFoks 

Also. 

o 

I.  Copulative    - 

'Oka, 

When. 

03 

Lolotoga, 

Whilst. 

© 

Hili, 

After. 

. 

Oau, 

Until. 

0 

.  2.   Continuative  . 

Hage, 

As,  as  if. 

I 

O 

Koeuhi, 
Ka,  Kabau, 
Ne  ogo, 
b  Koia, 

Because. 
If. 

Although 
That. 

Be, 

Or. 

II.  Disjunctive 

i 

f  Aa, 
Kae. 

But. 

2  k  2 
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IX.  The  Interjection. 

Interjections  are  the  most  primitive  of  all  the  parts  of  speech, 
and  are  simply  words  which  express  any  sudden  wish,  or  emotion 
of  the  mind,  hut  no  definite  thought. 

They  may  he  classified  as  follows  : — 

1.  Sudden  joy;  as  ...  Uoi. 

2.  Pain  or  sorrow;  as  ...  Oiaue,  Oiau,  Oiauele. 

3.  Annoyance,  wonder  ;  as...  Seuke  and  Seuhele. 

4.  Displeasure  ;  as  ...  Ui. 

5.  Aversion  and  contempt ;  as     Isa,  Isaisa,  and  I. 

6.  Vakai,  (Behold.) 

These  may  he  called  examples  of  Exclamatory  Interjections,  hut 
there  are  others  of  a  compound  nature,  such  as  Taumaia,  (0  that 
it  were  !)  Tauage  mo  hoe,  a  form  of  adjuration,  meaning  "  ive 
invoke  thee."  The  words  Tabu,  sacred,  and  Tabuage,  are  used  as 
exclamations  of  deprecation  hy  inferiors  to  superiors ;  as  Tabu  or 
Tabuage  mo  hoe,  holcu  eik%  oku  ou  hole  Hate  hoe,  ("  Sacred  he  thou, 
my  lord,  I  beg  of  thee.") 

The  Syntax  of  the  language  has  been  so  largely  anticipated  in 
the  rules  and  examples  given  under  Etymology,  with  respect  to  the 
uses  and  position  of  words  in  Tonguese  construction,  it  does  not 
seem  necessary  that  we  should  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this 
place.  What  has  been  done  here,  is  merely  intended  to  be  a  founda- 
tion for  the  further  labours  of  other  hands. 


THE   END. 
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